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All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time playeth many parts. 
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PROLOGUE. 



A S!" the Divine Artificer interweaves the 
lives and destinies, the hopes and joys, 
the trials and sufferings of human beings . 
80 the Roman mosaic-worker lays side by 
side his pieces in all shades of many- 
coloured glass, smoothing and polishing 
withal to form a picture; so the romancer 
imitates both, albeit imperfectly, calling his 
whole the Mosaic of Life. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of all graces in youth the most precious and 
permanent is an ingenuous mind. 

BLANCHE MAYFLOWER was the 
prettiest girl ia all the country 
round. Yes, and the nicest too. She was 
not exactly a beauty to rave about, though 
her blue eyes were both soft and sparkling, 
and capable of many expressions, and her 
smile was bewitching, and her teeth very 
fine. The outline of her nose was not 
perfect enough for sculpture, nor the com- 
plexion suflBciently pink and white for some 
tastes. Yet she pleased everybody; was 
healthy and happy herself. She was atten- 
tive to the old,, kind to the young, and, 
while playing with little children, of whom 
she never tired, as her glossy curls fell 
about her in their gambols, and her peerless 
smile shone out of them like sunshine, she 
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looked lovelier than a sylph and won all 
hearts. 

Blanche's father was the second son of 
an esquire in one of the most picturesque 
counties in England, who went early to 
India to increase his fortune. His father 
and elder brother dying, Colonel Mayflower 
returned to England when past the middle 
term of life with a very handsome addition 
to the paternal acres, and, resolving to look 
about him for a wife, he presently fixed on 
the handsome, but portionless daughter of 
a Canon residentiary of the neighbouring 
cathedral, as one likely t(9 form a sedatp 
companion to his latter years, too well 
trained in the course of feminine duty to 
be given to flirting, or gadding. 

There was sufficient disparity between the 
ages of the pair to awaken jealous doubts 
in the mind of the husband, had Mrs. 
Mayflower been differently constituted ; for 
she was a blooming maiden of four-and- 
twenty, and he verging on five-and-fifly, 
when they became man and wife. However, 
they lived happily enough together, and 
their union wa^, perhaps, of too brief a 
duration for serious differences to have arisen. 
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The second year after their marriage 
Mrs. Mayflower gave birth to little Blanche, 
and five years more saw her a widow, and 
Blanche fatherless. 

During this time, his wife's conduct had 
been so regulated by good sense, and sound 
judgment, that the poor Colonel saw no 
reason for mes-trusting her ; accordingly, he 
bequeathed his whole property *o her for her 
life, with a handsome provision for Blanche, 
settling the estate wholly upon her and her 
heirs. And so, peacefully winding up his 
afiairs, and taking a tender farewell of 
mother and child, the good man bade the 
world good night. 

Poor Blanche 1 She often looked back 
on her kind father, and in after years, 
when her faculties were more awakened, 
remembered how he used to caress her 
after dinner, pick out the best peach 
for her, wipe her eyes when she tumbled 
down and crigd, and play at hide- 
and-seek with her all over the house. 
Colonel Mayflower doated upon this child of 
his old age — not with foolish spoiling, but 
with care to praise her good actions and 
reprehend her naughty ones ; and though 
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he never was heard to scold, Blanche often 
remembered to have minded a black look 
from Papa more than any whipping Mamma 
ever gave. 

Mrs. Mayflower was cast in the heroic 
mould. She never allowed feeling to over- 
come her sense of propriety. She was a 
most respectable person soils tous lea rapports. 
She discharged all the household claims upon 
her time with punctuality. She possessed 
strong sense, was her own divine, doctor, 
lawyer, bailiff, and farmer. She rode over 

* her farm daily ; knew exactly when rents fell 
due, and when they ought to be raised; could 
tell to a fraction of a farthing the market 
price of beef, mutton, and veal, wheat, barley, 
and oats; experimentalised in her farming, 
had a whole agricultural library, and knew 
many chemical secrets since said to have 
been discovered by Liebig. She spent days 

, in her laboratory and library, grappling with 
every point disputed by sectarian doubters, 
since the days of Thomas a Didymus, know- 
ing all the Fathers of the Church by heart, 
into the bargain. Truly, Mrs. Mayflower 
was a remarkable woman, and in nothing 
more so than in her total lack of discrimi- 
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Dating tho dawning graces and perfections 
of her daughter's character, 

Blanche was the very opposite of her 
mother, — soft, gentle, yielding, plastic ; full 
of fancy and poetry and music; full of fun, 
full of mirth and innocent mischief; with 
the voice of a bird carolling sweetly, gaily, 
wildly ; a hand that made rare music to her 
melodious notes ; a memory on which every- 
thing stamped itself without trouble. 

If you could have seen Blanche's little 
tiny feet twinkling through a valse, or 
heard her rapid fingers prelude upon the 
guitar, or watched her out riding, when she 
was all animation, and one scarce knew 
whether she became most the pretty bay Arab 
or ho his dear little mistress, you would then 
believe what I set out with telling you, that 
Cjverybody loved Blanche, though ^he never 
could tell why ! 

There is something so frank and cordial 
in animated youthfulness, and hers was in 
its fullest sense an ingenuous nature : a 
nature that loved to be taught and put right. 
She thought her mother perfection, though 
Mrs. Mayflower never kissed and petted her 
as her father used ; but she took a great 
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, deal af pains with her daughter. Tried to 
• teach her to curb her buoyant spirit, to sit 
down and love hemming, to study mathe- 
matics, algebra, geology, anything rather 
than that everlasting scampering about on 
" Arrowfoot/' visiting the cottages, and 
trying to catch fevers and whooping-coughs. 
Mrs. Mayflower was Spartan in her 
character and ideas. If she could, she would 
have brought up her chUd on black bread, 
water, and cresses; given her no animal 
food ; let her sprawl about in babyhood in 
nothing but flannel gowns, and made her go 
barefooted till she was of an age to learn 
dancing. The ideas which actuated her 
were not bad in themselves, nor her motives, 
but the Colonel and common usage forbade 
their being put into practice. Had she 
considered it her duty, she would as com- 
placently have ordered the child's head to 
be cut off, and sat by to see it done, as she 
would have ordered her to make a shirt and 
mark it afterwards, in a given time, often 
painfully short to Blanche, whose fingers, 
how nimble soever, hated work abominably, 
and preferred running over the keys of her 
Instrument. 
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Blanche's juvenile days were much cur- 
tailed of happiness by this dictatorial and 
peremptory mode of proceeding. 

For instance, had she a new and amusing 
book, her mother would bid her put it away 
and take up some history, or a piece of 
useful needlework. If the girl had a predilec- 
tion for some fancy work, she was stopped, 
for fear of hurting her eyes. When she was 
practising, her mother sang the praises of 
drawing ; and if she took up the pencil, she 
was reminded that Herr Fingerstuck had 
found fault with her style of performing his 
last " capriccio,*' and requestBd more practice. 

In short, poor Blanche could never follow 
any pursuit uninterruptedly, and very often 
she "loot the tears doon fa'," not for any 
particular "Jock," but for want of being 
able to surmise beforehand ivhat especial 
occupation her lady mother might be dis- 
posed to consider as not waste of time for 
the nonce, and leave her in peace to follow 
her bent. 

But, for all this, she never breathed the 
thought that her mother was capricious or 
tyrannical. The dear mother who nursed her 
so tenderly and skilfully when attacked by 
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any little indisposition, and wh,o invariably 
professed to do all for her good. What a 
cant phrase is that in^ the mouth of those, 
too many, alas ! who cramp and unnerve 
young minds, and terrorise young hearts by 
perpetual and most despotic opposition to 
little innocent wishes, thwarting them at 
every turn, lynx-eyed, watching their every 
movement, over-cramming their brains with 
learned lore, till the child's glorious origin- 
ality is, may be, departed, and it becomes as 
common-place as its teachers are, or could 
desire ! 

Now Mrs. Mayflower was a despot of the 
very first water. She ruled her husband, 
only he did not live long enough to find it out 
and feel the pressure of the chain. She ruled 
her daughter with a rod of iron, unseen, but 
irresistible, and dear, sweet Blanche kissed 
it with unswerving devotion, believing every- 
thing must be right, because mamma did it, 
or said so : a right and proper feeling in the 
main, as few mothers maintain so harsh a 
rule, and there are few daughters so dutifully 
obedient as Blanche Mavflower. 

Whatever might be her disappointments 
and her mortifications, — and they were 
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multifarious, — ^Blanche never complained. 
Though the sugar-plum was taken out of 
her mouth when a baby by her mother, 
she never cried ; and when in her growing- 
up she was deprived of promised pleasures, 
balls and picnics, concerts and operas, be- 
cause it was too hot, or too cold, or her 
mother had a lecture to attend, or some 
notable missionary or divine to receive in 
that battlefield, the dining-room at Limes- 
thorpe, or she thought a little mortification 
would do her daughter good, and act as a 
sweetener upon her temper, — in spite of it 
all, Blanche's temper did not fail. How 
sweet she looked, and how many felt for 
the abashed girl when her mother uncere- 
moniously bade her hold her tongue, and 
not talk of things above her comprehen- 
sion, at great dinner-tables, before aU the 
young ladies and gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood. Poor sweet child ! the tears often 
strove in her open clear eyes, and her cheeks 
suffused with blushes, for she felt how con- 
temptible a figure she must cut among them, 
to be so put down by her mother. 

But the tears did not fall. She had ac- 
quired great self-command, and yet she har- 
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boured no ill feeling against her severe parent, 
and, if she winced under the injustice of the 
reproofs, they only quickened in her bosom 
the desire to render herself wholly undeserv- 
ing of them, and, her duties being of a very 
practical nature, Blanche felt within herself 
all the honours of martyrdom. For all these 
contretemps our little lady was not altogether 
unhappy. She acquired her philosophy in a 
stem school ; but she learned it thoroughly. 
She bowed before one power, swayed by the 
person she loved best on earth. She had no 
governess to dread, competent or incompe- 
tent, either obsequious to, or at variance 
with, her employers. No fear of rulers, or 
books, or chairs flying at her head ; no 
terror of a butterless crust at breakfast, 
if too lingering over her toilette, or too 
long at her prayers, for appearing five 
minutes too late by Miss Birchwell's 
inexorable watch, with its spiteful tick-tac ! 
No dreary schoolroom to sit in conning 
lessons, standing in stocks, and performing 
all those evolutions, now, thank God! ex- 
cluded from our system of education, but 
which at that time formed a component part 
of every instruction imparted. So that the 
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wretched pupil, — with ankles strained, and 
back breaking, and neck stretched by the back- 
board and collar, and the arms and wrists 
lengthened and sprained by dumb-bells, while 
the young mind was endeavouring to fix 
itself upon some phrase, German, ItaUan, or 
French, — might well envy the sparrows chirp- 
ing upon the housetop, or the spider that 
wove its web in liberty on. the ceiling. 

Our little heroine was spared all this. 
She repeated her lessons methodically to her 
mother during a certain portion of the morn- 
ing, and the rest of the time was filled up in 
the study of Italian with a worthy native of 
Rome, who had fled from priestly tyranny 
and revolutionary trouble, preserving his 
head by voluntary exile. 

He ripened Blanche's understanding; he 
taught her not only the rich poetic lore of 
Italy, richer than all other, but he taught her 
" the Philosophy of the Schools." She stood 
with her venerable instructor under "the 
Porch," and wandered through " the groves 
of Academe." 

The varied resources of his mind were 
employed in decking that of his guileless 
pupil with all that is beautiful in ancient and 
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modern philosophy. The sublime strains of 
Dante Alighieri, the first of poets, drew 
them into endless speculations, — moral, re- 
ligious, and political, — ^and did more to 
enlarge the mind of his fair piipil, and test 
her judgment, than any of those studies so 
insisted upon by her strong-minded parent ; 
not but that she attained them as well, 
and her musical proficiency was a matter of 
notoriety in the county. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The homes of happy England, 
How peacefully they rise, 
On upland and on lowland. 
Athwart the varying skies. 
Wood-girt, secure, and airy. 
Midst many a verdleuit nook, 
Where pleasaunce vies with dairy, 
Enliven'd by the brook. — Authoress. 

IT is time our readers had a glance of 
Blanche Mayflower's abode. A very- 
pleasant one it was, exceedingly fair, and, in 
her eyes, it eclipsed all others, be their pre- 
tensions what they might. 

Limesthorpe was an old Elizabethan build- 
ing. It had two quadranglar towers, one at 
each end, three stories high, with pointed 
turrets and muUioned windows. The centre 
of the house formed a handsome front of 
twelve windows on the garden side. De- 
lightful suites of living-rooms. According 
to modem requirements, they were neither 
very lofty nor very large, but well proper- 
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tioned, and handsomely furnished. The end 
room in the tower on the right hand was the 
library. The next, in the centre portion, 
the dining-room. The five central windows 
of all gave light to a gallery of old oak, 
hung with ancestral portraits, and coats of 
arms were emblazoned over the doors and 
fireplaces. The furniture in this gallery was 
all of ebony. The chair-covers and cushions 
in the bay-windows were of crimson Vene- 
tian velvet. Handsbn^e heavy curtains of 
the same draped the windows, which in 
summer gave place to Swiss muslin taste- 
fully looped up with pink cords and tassels. 
An organ occupied the centre compartment 
of this gallery, where Blanche used to bring 
her old professor, and, seating him in the 
easiest chair, with some favourite tome before 
him, chant, with the skill and power of a 
seraph, the sublime, elevating strains of 
Jomelli, Pergolesi, Stradella, Haydn, or 
Mozart, till she " brought all heaven before 
his eyes," and the pair sat on till evening 
stole into night, unmindful of time and 
every other summons too frequently, which 
brought down the vials of wrath upon the 
young musician's head, too rapt in her Art 
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to take note of such sublunary affairs as 
luncheon or dinner in the overwhelming tide 
of music. 

Here Blanche brought her flowers, and 
made up her bouquets. Here, too, in a 
winter's day, she would pace up and down 
the length and breadth of the apartment, 
speculating on the features, characters, and 
adventures of the ancestors who frowned, or 
ancestresses who smiled, upon her innocent 
face out of their helmets or periwigs, their 
blue satin and pearls. 

Adjoining the gallery, on the opposite 
side, was a pretty antechamber full of por- 
celain and Indian ornaments, fitted up with 
Chinese silks and gauzes. Beyond this, the 
room which, had been her father's study, 
with a private entrance. 

The Ubrary contained some valuable books 
and rare prints, and the drawing-room was 
a perfect bijou, — a Louis XV. salon. Be- 
tween its white and gold panels excellent 
Italian pictures were encadres. The furni- 
ture, of green satin damask, served to relieve 
these, and night rendered it brilliant by 
numerous girandoles of many-coloured, old 
Venetian glass. 
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The sleeping - apartments were equally 
commodious. Mrs. Mayflower made her 
late husband's study the morning-room, and 
Blanche's den was up in the clouds, the top- 
most room of the drawing-room tower, and 
greatly she delighted in it. Here, in a 
jutting three-cornered balcony, glazed and 
wired on purpose for them, frolicked and 
carolled her pet birds, — bullfinches, canaries, 
linnets, and goldfinches,— making vocal the 
livelong summer day. Her old grey parrot 
sat eying them as beings of an inferior, in- 
significant order; and Blanche's dog, a hand- 
some, spirited little black-and-tan fox-terrier, 
slept peacefully on the hearthrug, or gave 
chase to the flying mice round the skirting- 
board, or snapped at the wasps and molest- 
ing flies by turns, studiously scraping up 
their corpses into small heaps under the 
window. 

All round the mansion lay stretched a 
wide-terraced walk, with stone balustrades 
and flights of steps, finished at the comers 
with moss-grown urns, in summer filled with 
flowering shrubs, and adorned with sun-dials 
at either end, each of which had an appro- 
priate motto. 
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Witliin this terrace lay an ancient moat, 
filled up, and laid down to grass, with 
stone steps constructed on its sunny slopes, 
made gay by passion-flowers, clematis, and 
roses. Beyond the moat they had a lovely 
garden, laid out in the antiquated style 
recommended by Lord Bacon, full of quaint 
parterres and narrow walks, soft to the tread 
almost as the turf itself, displaying within 
their pebbled borderings the rarest and love- 
liest flowers to the best advantage. 

But the wonder and glory of Limesthorpe, 
from which, indeed, the village gained its 
appellation as well as the Hall, was a mag- 
nificent quadrupled avenue of lime-trees, 
several hundred years old, which branched 
off left and right from each tower, leaving 
space between their arching honours for the 
Pleasaunce. Each gigantic trunk looked like 
a group of trees rather than one stem, their 
roots spread far and wide in the turf, amidst 
an embroidery of mosses, lichens, and many- 
coloured agarics. Crowds might have shel- 
tered themselves under every individual of 
these remarkable trees, and the lords of the 
rtoil had venerated and respected them as 
though they were the veritable temples of 

VOL. I. * 
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the Uamadryades, and their fabled worship in 
full force. The groves of Limesthorpe were 
thus famous, and from them the July air 
blew deliciously when summer strewed their 
white, unobtrusive, sweet-scented blossoms 
all over the Lindens, and their stateliness 
was lost in odours. 

Wood-pigeons cooed among their branches, 
building their nests in safety. Squirrels fear- 
lessly sprang from limb to limb. No sound 
of gun or axe had ever scared either bird or 
beast, and the bUthest being of them all was 

■ 

Blanche herself, as she played " Follow my 
Leader," in and out of their noble trunks 
when a merry child with her nurse ; and sat 
weaving fancies, such as maidens delight to 
frame, under their canopy in after years. 

Limesthorpe was a lovely place. Down 
beneath that sloping declivity lay a fair piece 
of water, where willow and alder grouped 
together, where swan and water-lily con- 
tended for whiteness, and hydrangeas threw 
. their blue and pink shadows on the stream. 
Tall reeds stood there, bristling up with soft 
brown heads, and a tribe of herons had held 
court among them generation after genera- 
tion. They knew Blanche, and would suflfer 
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ter to approach quite close to them in her 
tiny shallop. 

One of her prime pleasures was this 
paddling about on the lake. It contained 
one islet, called Calypso's, and, with the aid 
of the old woodman, she constructed , a 
pretty grotto, and few of her neighbours 
had relatives in foreign parts who did not 
bring back some coralline or shelly tribute to 
the little island goddess-queen. 

She contrived it amazingly well. There 
was a mermaid with her harp, and hair com- 
posed of the silky filaments of the Pinna 
marina^ and real eyes of glass; then St. 
George and the Dragon, a hybrid monster 
as good as Lessider's crocodile; besides 
Calypso herself, a beautiful lady, composed 
of pink clasp shells, with mother-of-pearl 
bosoms, and " black-a-moor's toes " for her 
foot-nails, with a train of pearl shells, and 
a girdle of coral. She was sitting on an 
enormous cockle-shell, such as might serve 
for a fountain, and lo 1 before you were 
aware of it, as the goddess willed it, a score 
of jets sprang up round her, and sprinkled the 
face of the intruder who had thus presumed 
to pry within her magic circle uninvited. 

c 2 
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Pieces of glass and refuse ore scattered 
here and there were very effective, with 
quartz and feldspar from the Swiss moun- 
tains, green as the glaciers, and blue as the 
lakes of that beautiful land, with here and 
there borderings of shining schistus from the 
shores of the Lago Maggiore in Bella Italia. 

But it must not be supposed that all 
Blanche's time was taken up with these 
pleasures. She and the good vicar went 
hand in hand in all the parish charities. 
She visited the schools, and brought the 
scholars into a wholesome stc-te of emulation. 
Every boy in the parish knew and respected 
Miss Mayflower, and every bird and dor- 
mouse had reason to bless her interference, 
which saved them from " captivity and 
death,'* and she tutored the wayward and 
untoward urchins into humanity towards 
their fathers' and masters' horses and dogs, 
rescued many a poor hunted cat, and was 
the resolute champion of every misused 
donkey in the lanes and on the commons. 

The old dames watched for her coming to 
their cottage doors, and while Missy was care- 
fully knotting up the well-worn chain or 
rope on the crazy wicket to keep the pigs 
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out, would slip on a clean apron, or cap, 
preparatoiy to " little Miss's " visit, with 
much punctilio. The chubby infants ran out 
to greet her, looking fearlessly into her face, 
knowing well she was not a thing to be 
afraid of. 

The miller's surly mastiff only winked as 
she trotted past his master's granary so full 
of flour, and the miller's good-natured wife 
had always some home-baked bread and 
butter, or fresh-cream cheese '^to press upon 
her, or some fine clove carnations and moss- 
roses tied and carefully propped up on 
purpose for Miss Blanche, because Mrs. 
Goodman knew she liked them so well^ and 
so made bold to offer her a " flower." 

The old blind man knew her light, airy 
footstep, and halted upon his stick as she drew 
near; and every village girl, with h6r rosy 
cheeks and honest, sunburnt face, was prouder 
of Miss Blanche's beauty than of her own, 
though Farmer Jim did say she was the 
prettiest girl at the fair. " Miss Blanche 
has such sweet ways of speaking to me," 
was their general cry. 

Of every petition to be forwarded to the 
Lady Mother, Blanche was the chosen 
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medium. Many were the applicants who 
waited at the end of the Lime-tree Avenue, 
because they knew she must pass that way 
once at least in the morning. Well for her 
had these halcyon days lasted I but their 
term approached. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Make not) meddle not in, the loves of others, lest in 
contriving happiness thou shouldst engender misery. 

Letter from Palmyra, 

Married folks are like rats in a trap, — fain to get 
others in, but &dn to get out theirsells. — Scotch Proverb. 

BLANCHE was no longer a child. She 
was seventeen. She was an heiress, 
a very considerable one too. Blanche must 
be produced and married. 

Now, Blanche's mother was not the person 
to force her daughter's intentions, nor to 
persecute : she would only advise. 

But then, everybody knew, and Blanche 
knew, she would be obeyed, and that on no 
account would she be permitted to espouse 
any one who was not her equal in fortune, 
and more than her equal in rank and social 
position. But she never thought about 
marrying, any more than Cynthia herself. 

Best in the world she loved her mother. 
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and the dear old abate professor next, and 
lier little dog Vatout, and her birds 
supremely. Blanche, had the finest piano- 
forte in England, and a capital library at her 
command; her flowers, her pony, and her 
poor people to see after, who all loved her ; 
and neighbours who made much of her, — 
and what did she want with a husband ? 

To Blanche all men were alike, and not 
disagreeable so long as they did not pay 
their addresses to her matrimonially. 

She had been out a whole season in 
London, had visited Paris, had danced at 
some county balls, knew all the gentlemen, 
had, of course, received many offers ; but she 
had never seen one gentleman she liked ex- 
clusively, not one she even cared to see again, 
certainly not on the familiar footing of a lover. 

" I must have a companion," said she to 
herself, — " one I can look up to, ^ whose 
superior judgment I can rely on. If I 
married a man deficient in intellect, or 
inferior to myself in attainments, I should 
despise him. That must not be. Oh I I 
know what I could love, and how I could 
love ; but he must be something very, very 
different to those I habitually meet." 
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Here let ine give my youthfiil readers a 
useful hint. It does not import whether 
the husband or the wife possess more or 
less, mutual accomplishments, always pre- 
supposing that the man has had the 
education of a gentleman, the lady that of a 
gentlewoman. It is not important that one 
be more or less talented than the other, 
because mere accomplishments may dove- 
tail into one another most harmoniously, 
and opposite talents be a source of mutual 
pleasure and pride to both. But it doe^ 
import, and vitally, that congeniality/ shall 
subsist between a married pair. 

The unbenevolent man can never associate 
with the generous-hearted woman; the 
fierce with the gentle ; the arrogant, proud 
only of blazon and wealth, with the warm 
high heart and spirit that would defend 
the claims of the oppressed, and see the 
wronged set right. The harsh and cruel 
man can have no part in the heart of a 
Christian woman, who is goaded by petty 
tyranny and kept subservient by cowardly 
bullying. Many act well through a strong " 
sense of duty, but can never know the 
sweetness of letting out the fountains of 
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the heart. They are choked, and frozen, and 
sealed, while terror and disgust fill up the 
daily measure of the victim's life. Rarely, 
most rarely, do they expand again. Equally 
pitiable is the man of warm and generous 
impulses linked with a woman of sordid soul 
and narrow prejudices. She is his bane. 
She arrests the current of hfs kindly deeds, 
curbs the feeling word that would relieve a 
sorrow-striken fellow-creature, and freezes 
the charity of his soul. 

Avarice, iealousy, exactingness, and mean 
suspicion of one Lther b^od Uke night- 
mares over too many nuptial chambers, and 
are all attributable to a lack of perception 
in the choice of a partner, and the uncon- 
geniality that is like a wedge between them. 
It is discernible in the veriest trifles, easily 
so. Why do the young and thoughtless 
wilfully blind themselves to what must follow 
after every ill-assorted union ? 

They should ask of themselves : " Could 
I like such a one as my partner for ever ? 
Sleeping and waking ? In this world, and 
in that which is to come ? " 

How few, after two years of matrimony, 
would feel any desire to be eternally linked to 
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the same individual with all their full-blown 
faults and follies and shortcomings I 

Above all, mothers I and* friends ! never 
persuade or entice those young inexperienced 
hearts entrusted to you into marriage, 
hasty or otherwise. Be candid with them. 
Let no worldly advantage sway your 
counsels. Grive them timel Be very sure 
that what will suit you will not suit them. 
Your day has passed 1 You forget the 
passions and vanities of your youth; the 
sufferings and trials of marriage have wiped 
all rosy hours from your recollection. 
Eemember these I Be tender of your young 
daughters, and do not speed their barks on 
the sea of matrimony, on which, once 
launched, they may look back with one, and 
but one, long, Ungering, heart-broken gaze 
of unavailing, repenting regret 1 

People do not know one another in a few 
morning calls or evening parties. Least of 
all does a man exhibit himself in his true 
colours before he has secured the prize. 
Either he is in love with a beauty or a 
fortune, or he pretends to be. He Hastens 
the happy day. It closes, and he subsides 
into sober common-place for the rest of his 
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life; if, peradventure, he do not turn out 
a villain and break his wife's heart by 
running after other women, or squandering 
his children's patrimony. 

When two individuals are linked together 
by other ties than those of mere law how 
different is it 1 

Wedded life is gilded by a thousand 
charms ! What pursuits are mutually car- 
ried on I How the wife blends herself into 
the husband's very being, lending her aid 
in all he has in hand. How he presides 
over her occupations, and delights in her 
amusements and good works. Giving is to 
him a pleasure, because she solicits it. He 
raises the oppressed, he supports the widow 
and the orphan in their affliction. He delights 
to foster genius, and uphold it in the eyes 
of an envious indiscriminating world. He is 
literally " the refuge of the poor destitute." 
Has she not put up a prayer for them, her 
sister spirits, her brothers in affliction ? She 
has besought him for Christ's sake, and he 
glories in ministering to them for hers. 

How best to educate their offspring, and 
fit them for the eternal progress always 
carrying on, that shall one day see them 
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qualified to ascend towards the Throne of 
Grace, "where their angels do stand per- 
petually/' and ready to welcome them, — 
this is their continual prayer, their daily 
labour. 

They enjoy together the sweets of rdfined 
society, the delights of music, painting, 
sculpture, and literature. They travel : and 
every fresh sky beams on them with greater 
lustre. They are animated by one life, one 
thought, one prayer, qne spirit. What to 
them are the chances or changes of existence ? 
They are together, they are spared. They 
look forward to death with pain, but they 
contemplate it only as a means whereby they 
shall be re-united with greater perfection of 
love and immortality. 

Look around you, my readers, and show 
me such a pair ! 

This is what God Almighty designed 
when he planted man and woman in the 
Garden of Eden ; and more would there be 
of them, but for the ambition and greed, or 
inexperience, of the parties themselves, and 
the perfidious counsels of their friends and 
guardians. Girls who are danced or pushed 
into matrimony seldom make good wives. 
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Men who are entrapped and befooled still 
fewer model husbands. 

MoTBy did the young themselves reflect that 
beauty and honour, wealth and rank, may be 
obtained easily; but will happiness be included 
in the bond ? Without congeniality of mind 
and heart they may attain all that, but yet 
be minus the one thing needful to permanent 
domestic joys. 

Mrs. Mayflower, we have before said, was 
not a flirt ; still, like most of her sex, she had 
no objection to a little admiration, and she 
was at her daughter's growing up still a very 
fine, handsome woman, in the prime of life, 
and had had many offfers and adorers. Nay, 
many, and with good reason, thought the 
mother a better speculation than the 
daughter, who might have to wait long for 
her inheritance; besides, while poor little 
Blanche possessed merely youth and graceful 
vivacity to set against the fine carriage and 
more regular features of Mrs. Mayflower, 
she was very tall and finely proportioned, 
her daughter undersized and exceedingly 
slight in figure. 

It would be difficult to say precisely why 
she wished so much to see Blanche married. 
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yet she certainly did, and became quite un- 
happy at her remaining so long single. 

It could not be because she desired to re- 
marry herself, though Lord Fandango had 
asked her to dance the Spanish dance with 
him at the last ball. This she declined. 
Mrs. Mayflower never did anything ridicu- 
lous, never committed herself in her life, 
either by word or deed. She appeared to 
derive great pleasure from Lord Fandango's 
conversation, which was chiefly of oxen and 
hounds, but so she did in Sir Marmaduke 
Brandson's. 

This last was a remarkably shy, proud, 
silent young man, who paid her great atten- 
tion ; but people insinuated it might be for 
the sake of the daughter. Sir Marmaduke 
was three-and-thirtyi Mrs* Mayflower was 
turned of forty. However, as she had taken 
her first husband at an advantage of some 
two-and-thirty years, they thought she might 
now prefer a bridegroom who was her 
junior. 

Mrs. Mayflower, be it said, meanwhile, 
had no such intentions. She loved indepen- 
dence, valued her own, and determined to 
preserve it as long as she lived. 
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It befell that the fair inmates of Limes- 
thorpe were invited to a grand archery 
meeting at a neighbouring castle, which was 
to be very gay, as such affairs usually are ; 
and a great concourse of people assembled 
from all quarters ; amongst others Sir Mar- 
maduke Brandson, who became a guest there 
for the festive week. 

He lived about fifteen miles off, on the 
borders of a neighbouring county, which he 
represented in Parliament. He was con- 
nected with half the nobility of the land, and 
carried his head pretty high among the 
gentlemen commoners, as well bom as him- 
self, though perhaps not of such ancient 
descent. 

He was vastly proud of his family, and 
traced his lineage up to Ivan, the very son 
of Eegner Lodbrog, the Dane, who asked so 
many particulars, unpleasant and pertinent 
questions of the envoy who brought him 
King Ethelred's message, to say his royal 
father had been cast into a pit after being 
cut into little pieces, to be devoured of 
serpents. The man who built Lincoln and 
Whitby, and devastated half Yorkshire and 
Northumberland, Regner Lodbrog, must have 
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been an uneasy neighbour to our peaceful 
ancestors, to judge by one of his own battle- 
songs, jubilant in victory : 

We hewed with the sword. 
We will Dot spare to pour plenty of ale out of skulls, 
And to wash our throats in Odin's Hall. 

We will not trouble our readers with the 
words in his own vernacular. It does not 
sound like the " prose music " that is the 
nightingale's sqng of the Scandinavian woods 
—and a right worthy representative of the 
old Dane was Sir Marmaduke, if pride fills 
the room up of other qualities. 

He was what young girls and maids call 
a ** beautiful man," and ladies generally, a 
very handsome, gentlemanlike person, — very 
tall, very straight limbed, very aristocratic in 
manners and appearance, with large, pene- 
trating, cold, dark eyes, and aquiline nose; 
very black, wavy hair ; a pale complexion, and 
thought too melancholy for most, but some 
women prefer the wearer of a serious cloak. 
Well, if it carry not two faces under its 
reserve. 

■ 

Sir Marmaduke excelled in manly exer- 
cises; he rode well, shot well, fenced well. 
VOL. I. n 
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He possessed undaunted courage, and was 
assiduous in his public duties, and esteemed 
on the Bench, when he chose to put forth his 
natural powers, which were good, as a clear- 
headed magistrate, well versed in Blackstone. 

But Sir Marmaduke estimated mankind at 
nought, — aye, and womankind as well. He 
was indolent to boot. He paid scant atten- 
tion to the young ladies who, longing to 
become the mistress of Doolandour Towers, 
and to wear his mother's resplendent and 
celebrated jewels, heirlooms of centuries, yet 
rather shrank from the man who treated 
them as though beneath his visual or mental 
notice, and seemed to think himself privileged 
and to treat everybody with scorn, and to 
throw the handkerchief where and how he 
pleased. 

In truth. Sir Marmaduke' s thoughts ran 
little upon matrimony. His lady mother 
managed the house for him whenever he 
gave her notice there was to be a great 
gathering, saving him a world of trouble; 
and, even feeling it due to his name to marry 
and beget heirs to it, his sole thought was 
how to accomplish a marriage with as little 
personal trouble of love-making as possible^ 
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and withal to secure a lady who would bring 
him a good fortune, who would grace the top 
of his t^ble in every sense of the word, 
conform to his bachelor hatits of self-in- 
dulgence, bring healthy children into the 
world, and not cherish any desires to figure 
in it herself. 

With these views Sir Marmaduke Brandson 
made up to Mrs. Mayflower, having been 
introduced to her and her captivating, pretty 
little daughter at the assize ball, when he 
met them again in this rendezvous of plea- 
sure. He fancied Blanche a mere country 
maiden, with no particular characteristics, 
who would slip quietly into the role of a 
subservient mate, and took his measures 
accordingly. 



T) 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A CHANGE came o'er the spirit of my dream. — Bybon. 

THE morning after the Archery meeting 
Mrs. Mayflower and Blanche were 
sitting at breakfast together, when the 
former, after dispensing the coffee and tea, 
gave a prolonged " ahem ! " which Blanche 
knew by experience was the invariable 
preliminary to a lengthened debate on 
some serious subject. Almost starting, she 
coloured, and her mother began : 

" Blanche, my dear! who were you dancing 
with at Toplands, yesterday ? " 

" Mamma ! With several people." 

"But your last partner, was he not Sir 
Marmaduke Brandson ? " 

" No, Mamma. Sir Marmaduke never 
-dances. I was dancing with Sir Peregrine 
Fickleman." 

" But surely you were on Sir Marmaduke's 
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arm part of the afternoon, just before the 
cotillion in the tent." 

** Oh, yes. Mamma," said Blanche blush- 
ing considerably; "I had been to see the 
Arboretum, and then everybody was in the 
tent, and I did not hke to go in alone, so 
Sir Marmaduke, who was standing close 
by, handed me to a seaj} till my partner came 
and took me to dance." 

"Is that all?" 

" That's all. Mamma." 

"Then you had not much conversation 
with the Baronet ? " 

"Which, Mamma?" 

" Oh, Sir Marmaduke Brandson, child^ 
But I have, and think him a very superior 
young man, very; and few men of his age 
and fashion are so steady, and not devoted 
to dissipation, and so very quiet and gentle* 
manlike." 

"He 18 very quiet. Mamma. I'm half 
afraid of him ; he seems so very high and 
mighty and superior to other people." 

"You have no cause for fear, Blanche; 
he admires you very much." 

"Why, Mamma, I have only seen him 
twice, and had very little conversation with 
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him. They say he likes nothing in the 
world except his mother, that stiff, proud 
old lady, — ^not even the horse he rides, or the 
dog that follows him. He has no friends, 
and is always alone." 

"A disappointment in love, I daresay, 
poor fellow ! " 

" Hardly, Mamma ; for they say I am the 
only girl he ever said a civil word to." 

" I told you he admired you, my dear ; but 
don't be vain. He is worth catching. A 
great prize, and a worthy man. What should 
you say were he to propose to you ? " 

** Oh, Mamma ! I don't know him ! How 
can you think of such a thing ? Besides, I 
don't want to be married at all. I am very 
happy, quite happy, as I am. Dear Mamma ! 
you don't wish to get rid of your little 
Blanche ? " 

She rose, and, clasping her mother round 
the neck caressingly, sobbed aloud. 

" Crently, my dear," said Mrs. Mayflower, 
composedly. " Calm yourself. See ! you are 
tumbling and wetting my collar." 

Poor Blanche retreated, dried the tears 
upon her mother's collar with her hand- 
kerchief, and sat down. 
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Taking her hand affectionately, Mrs, May- 
flower continued the theme in these words : 

" My dear child, it is time you thought of 
marrying. I shall not live for ever, and I 
should like to see you united to a man able 
to protect you and your future property, and 
who would make you a good husband ; and 
I think Sir Marmaduke will." 

" But, dear Mamma, I know nothing about 
him. I can't tell that he suits me, or that I 
shall suit him ; I don't see much happiness 
in being married. Look at poor Mrs. Musty- 
fied, how altered she is since three years 
ago, when she married that horrid little man I 
She looks like an Egyptian mummy, and her 
two horrid little babies are just like him, — 
goblins, — and he looks as if he would wither 
up everything that approached him. Look at 
Sir Gahriel Varmint's wife ! You know he 
ran away with pretty Nelly Speedycutt. He 
persuaded her she liked horses and dogs as 
well as he did, and that he loved her better 
than all his horses and dogs put together, and 
the first thing he did after they came back 
fi:om their honeymoon tour to Bridleham was 
to turn all the hounds into the dining-room, 
and every Sunday he gets the terriers in to 
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hunt and worry the rats, because it's Sunday, 
and he does not Hke to sport publicly on that 
day. Poor Nelly gets on the table, and she told 
me only at Toplands she went almost into 
fits for fear the rats should fly at her throat. 
He insists on her being there, and enjoys 
the fun, he says, of watching her terrors. 
He smokes all day. Mamma, and in bed, too, 
half the night, and I declare I am quite afraid 
to go up there, lest all the dogs should fall 
upon Arrowfoot and me and worry us to 
death, there is such a loose pack always 
about. One day he bought or hired a bear 
and turned it into the housekeeper's room, 
and a maid died of the fright it gave her ; 
the brute made at her, and Sir Gabriel 
laughed at her. You know old Lady Speedy- 
cutt was so angry with Nelly for eloping. 
She said she never would speak to her again 
or receive her ; but she found the poor girl 
so miserable, ill, and brokdn-hearted, she was 
forced to go there directly and comfort and 
shield her, or Nelly would have certainly 
died. She told it all to me:" 

"But these are extreme cases, Blanche; 
happily there are few like them.'' 

"Well, Mamma, that is possible; still I 
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don't think uncle Prebendstall is over and 
above happy with Lady Jane." 

" My dear, he waited too long, and then 
he married such a very fine lady j very few 
dukes' daughters would like to put up with 
a residence in a dull Httle town like Knights- 
wich for ever and ever/' 

*^ But, Mamma, she had not one single six- 
pence after the duke's bankruptcy, and she 
is very plain, and I am sure poor dear uncle 
does all he can to please her." 

" I think Lady Jane a very amiable per- 
son," said the mother. 

"J know poor dear* uncle is extremely 
good natured," rejoined Blanche, firmly. 

"Well, what is your opinion of Colonel 
and Mrs. Saintlivre ? " 

" Oh, Mamma, he is charming 1 but then, 
how she teases him I " 

" I don't see that; a vastly sensible woman. 
I wish you may be even half as good. See 
how she attends to all the charity schools, 
and distributes tracts and good books to the 
poor, and has no pride in her." 

" Well, Mamma, I don't know ; but I don't 
think Colonel Saintlivre looks the happiest of 
men. He^s good hearted, indeed. He would 
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ride any distance to do a kind thing, sit up 
with a sick shepherd, cany a little raga- 
muflBn part of the way on his horse, and 
nobody would be the wiser, unless the person 
relieved told it to the neighbours. She goes 
with a flourish of trumpets, and one is sure 
to meet her in the public roads with a great 
staring broth basin, or basket, or a huge 
bundle of tracts under her arm 1 She might 
be taken for a travelling pedlar hawking 
wares, and, if she is so good and charitable, 
I wonder she has such a very sour face ! " 
** How you rattle, Blanche ! for shame 1 " 
" Well, Mamma, I can't help it. Only look 
at the poor little Saintlivres. Shoes down at 
heel, stockings in holes, perfect slatterns in 
appearance, and they know nothing. Fanny 
is ten, and she can scarcely read. Mimy 
is twelve, and she can't play a note of music. 
Preddy is seven, and he has not learnt one 
letter of the alphabet. And yet their 
mamma is always on the tramp and teach- 
ing other people's children. Her own are 
neglected, and have no governess either. I 
can't think this right. Their nurses, too, 
look so grim, and they are aU singing 
Psalms together half the morning and 
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prayiBg, while the children are screaming 
and fighting in comers and all over the house. 
I never heard such a Babel in my life ; and 
all the children tell dreadful stories, and are 
more ill-mannered, sly, and naughty than 
any I am acquainted with. No, I cannot 
believe Mrs. Saintlivre does her duty^ and 
I pity her husband with all my heart. They 
say he is really driven out of the house 
by the continual rows, and that, if he 
corrects the young ones, she flies at him 
like a tigress." 

" My dear, you are much too censorious, 
and you only defend Colonel Saintlivre be- 
cause he flatters you, and all the other young 
ladies ; he is not half so amiable as his wife, 
or so sincere." 

"Very likely. Mamma. I do not wish 
to contradict you, I only speak of people as 
I find them; but I do not admire Mrs. 
Saintlivre's doctrines ; they are very different 
to what I have heard grandpapa preach, and 
uncle Prebendstall, which taught us charity 
as a first virtue." 

" My dear, I do not mean to advocate her 
peculiar tenets ; indeed, I would wish, poor 
dear woman, that she more closely followed 
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the beautifiil services of our Churcli, I am 
no friend of Low Church principles," pursued 
the widow, drawing herself up majestically 
in her stateliest manner; "but I respect 
sincerity^ how erroneous soever the creed, | 

and admire humble-mindedness.** I 

" But, Mamma," cried Blanche archly, 
" that is exactly what I most dislike in Mrs. 
Saintlivre. She is so full of spiritual pride 
and self-righteousness, and treats her hus- 
band with disdain, openly sneering at his 
doctrines. It is not wifely. And she rails at 
the Eoman Catholics as if they had not souls 
to be saved and were heathen, and not equally 
followers of our Blessed Lord ; and this sort 
of temper and constant animadversion upon 
others, believers or not, is to me the reverse 
of Christ's example. I am sure Annie de 
Champigny's way of practising rehgion might 
serve as a corrective to Mrs. Saintlivre ! 
How observant she is of her religious 
duties 1 How unobtrusive in her perform- 
ance of them ! How charitable in her 
judgment on others ! She never speaks ill 
of anybody. She prays for all, and does 
not consider any one * on the broad road to 
destruction ' and lost, who differs from her 1 
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Dear Annie ! I love her better than any- 
body ; and, though she is married to a 
Protestant husband, she never molests him 
by abusing his creed, or form of worship ; 
but meekly follows her own, and brings up 
those darling little children to think their 
father superior to everybody, and in his faith, . 
because she knows he wishes it, and that a 
wife's first duty is obedience. The whole 
family is truly united in. their unity of faith 
and love of one another." 

"Well, Annie is a perfect character, I 
allow ; but really, Blanche, I was not aware 
you were such a doctor of divinity.*' 

"Well, Mamma," laughed Blanche, "I 
have so often sat by and heard you 
* disputing with the doctors ' I have caught 
a something here and there ; but, really now, 
I think love and friendship are religion to a 
certain extent, and I could not be happy 
with any man who had not a cathoHc, I 
mean a feeling of universal benevolence and 
toleration on such matters, and I do not 
think Sir Marmaduke Braudson looks as if 
he had. He is so very peremptory and 
forbidding." 

" Nonsense, Blanche ! He is a very 
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good parti ! Why, you must be a fool, 
child, to suppose any husband will knock 
under to you, and follow your whimsical 
megrims and notions of right and wrong. 
It's a woman's place to be subservient to her 
husband. You have just said so yourself, 
and if he agree with her on the main points 
that's enough, and the main point is religion, 
without any of your ridiculous romantic 
fancies about love and friendship being 
religion as well. Pshaw ! there is no friend- 
ship between women that the first rivalry 
will not destroy ; and mighty few Eusbands 
regard their wives as their equals, or have 
much toleration for friendships, male or 
female, as regards their wives." 

" Oh ! Mamma, how can you say so ? 
Have you no friends ? Surely papa never 
restricted you ? He was far too indulgent." 

" N-o-o. I had one once on a time, Grace 
Fillibert. She chose to run off with a singing 
master, a Signer Cantarini, and, of course, I 
never could s^e her again. He beat her I 
heard afterwards, and starved her, and she 
died in great penury and misery, poor thing 1" 

"And did you never go to see her, 
Mamma ? " 
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" Why, my dear, no ! How could I ? 
Quite improper, you know." 

Blanche offered no dissent, but hung her 
head down in silence for some minutes ; 
when her mother resumed. 

"What were we talking of? Oh I of 
Sir Marmaduke Brandson. By the bye, he 
dines here to-day, and sleeps too, perhaps. 
I invited him. and Lord Fandango, and 
Mr. and Lady Priscilla Weevil, just a nice 
party." 

Blanche rose from the table, and, saying to 
herself, well, they are nothing to me, stepped 
off to her accustomed walk, tossing on her 
straw hat and light scarf. 

Mrs. Mayflower continued at the table a 
few minutes longer than was her wont, 
following her daughter's graceful figure with 
her eyes as she glided among the flower-beds, 
bending over them, to support this, or smell 
that, gathering the while the choicest into 
her basket. 

Her broad straw hat, with its blue ribbon, 
fell back, as she lifted up her head, and, 
glancing back, kissed her hand to her 
mother. She felt a thrill of exultation pass 
through her mind at the thought that 
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Blanche mighty and the resolve that she 
should, make the finest match in all the 
county, and become Lady Brandson by 
espousing Sir Marmaduke. The idea that 
Blanche would object never crossed her mind. 
She knew Blanche was not heart-whole ; 
but had small faith in juvenile preference, 
and felt, as most mothers would, that a girl 
must be flattered by winning what all the 
young ladies were setting their caps at in 
vain. She really believed Sir Marmaduke to 
be an excellent man; he was a good son, 
why should he not make a good husband ? 
He was, it is true, a thought proud; but what 
of that ? He would be proud of Blanche, 
so gentle, so pretty, so genuine, and so accom- 
plished. They had no need to go a-begging 
for any alliance ; and here seemed to lie, as 
in a nutshell, all that was desirable — birth, 
fortune, position, and character. 

The Baronet never gambled, never drank, 
never swore, seldom frequented clubs, — ^nay, 
so little did he mix in general society that 
very little was known of his tastes and dispo- 
sition. His habits were regular and retired. 
His domestics respected him, but maintained 
a respectable distance. In short, he was. 
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like Mrs. Mayflower herself, never known to 
commit himself either by word or deed. 
His name figured in every public charity, 
and an Ox feir beneath the axe every 
Christmas for the regale of the poor. His 
tenants never complained that he was hard, 
and his labourers had a plentiful supper at 
every harvest home. 

Plenty reigned at Doolandour. The 
liveries and appointments were perfect; 
the stud was furnished by Grey and 
Wimbush; and the choicest wines flowed 
from the cellars. The Master of all this 
luxury was remarkable for the fashion of his 
habiliments, and everything about him wore 
an aspect of unimpeachable respectability. 
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CHAPTER V. 

How many fereterift and dole habits sch jne sal thoa 
behold.— Doug., Vi/rgil, 197, 32. 

DOOLANDOUE TOWERS, the abode of 
Sir Marmaduke, was on a grand scale. 
It was a pile of granite, stately and regular in 
its proportions. Standing in the centre of a 
park of broad dimensions, flanked by a range 
of bleak-looking, chalky hills, intersected 
by white paths, with never a hedge nor 
house visible on their sheep-fed sides, and a 
solitary shepherd might be scanned at one 
season of the year with his brown hut and 
troughs for fodder. The crows whirled over 
his head, at which he now and then shied a 
stone, and the bark of his dog might, when 
the wind blew that way, be occasionally, but 
indistinctly, heard. 

Traversing a pretty broad stream on a 
castellated bridge hard by the lodge gates, 
carriages swept up the drive and into a 
spacious quadrangle with porticos all round 
it, with flights of stairs and galleries branch- 
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ing off in all directions .to the numberless 
suites of apartments. But it did not look 
like Limesthorpe, or other summer places ; 
the sun never seemed to shed its beams here. 
It stood up cold, naked, and forbidding, 
like some embattled, unscalable castle, in 
an old, weird German tale, — cold and naked 
without, cofd and naked within. No wonder 
its lord and master was gloomy. 

The old porter, who had lived there, and 
his grandfather before him, all their lives, 
was a wan and shrivelled ghost of a man, 
and. while unlocking with his ponderous keys 
the great gate of entrance, seemed to echo 
the solemn words of the Tuscan bard : — 

Per me si va nella cittli dolente, 
Per me si va nelP etemo dolore, 
' Per me si va tra la perdata gente, 

Lasciate ogni speranza, O voi ch' entrate i 

was the feeling of chance visitors. 

The carriage rumbled under the arch, 
and the visitor, on alighting, experienced a 
sensation of chilly awe, akin to terror, with 
stone above, and stone below, and stone 
all round him. 

The only trees which grew in its neigh- 
bourhood, and around it, were Pinasters 
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and enormous Yews of preternatural growth 
and age. They resembled evil genii keep- 
ing watch and guard round a "Castle 
Dangerous." All was as mute as the 
grave. The church bells six miles oflf could 
not be distinguished, of course. The sheep 
bells could reach the ear from the hills 
occasionally. The deer started off at the 
unusual sound of voices, and the bellow- 
ings of the wild cattle in the further Park 
struck dread into the listener's heart, and 
made him examine the strength of the tough 
iron fencing anxiously, and narrowly. 

Little company frequented Doolandour. 
Such complete silence reigned there, one was 
tempted to imagine that some prodigious 
ogre or dragon was lying perdu and ready to 
make a sudden onslaught upon the unwary 
over-curious traveller, among the strong re- 
cesses of that stupendous Pile. 

Its chambers were endless. There was 
the red drawing-room, and the blue, the 
yellow drawing-room, and the green. The 
grand saloon, with its dais whereon royalty 
had frequently sat in olden times ; the 
picture gallery, a long length of old black 
oak, full of grim originals, all family por- 
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traits, one would not have passed in the 
dark for the world ; the music-room, with 
the self-same virginals on which Queen 
Elizabeth once played the compositions of 
Dr. John Bull, of melodious memory, to 
whom we owe the raw material of that 
psalm fashioned by the genius of Joseph 
Haydn, into our glorious, heart - stirring 
National Anthem — " God save the Queen." 
There was a library stored for the world's 
information with the garnered treasures of 
ages, so vast were its proportions, so full its 
catalogue. The golden archives of Venice, 
the exquisitely •illuminated missals of Ferrara, 
Arabic manuscripts and German black 
letter, were ranged side by side on the 
groaning shelves of ebony, with their red 
velvet fringes. Every extant copy of the 
Holy Scriptures lay thereon in every tongue ; 
Egyptian Papyri and sheets of Sanscrit; 
Icelandic records, and Hebrew annals. 
Scandinavian skalds were supported by the 
Gaelic bards. Lays of Brittany and Pro- 
vence, Runic rhymes, and Celtic carols, 
vied with the effusions of Talhaiaim, of 
ancient bardic renown, — fair copies, dis- 
playing a mastery in penmanship, — from 
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oral tradition. Hafiz murmured his sweet 
poesies, beside Garcilaso de la Vega. Shake- 
speare lorded it over British poets, in company 
with Spenser and Milton. Dante Alighieri 
heralded the tuneful bards that chant in 
the land " dove il si suona," including the 
poems of Lorenzo, the magnificent among 
Medici, from the press of Aldo Manuzio, the 
Venetian. 

Thi^baud of Navarre sang in the tongue 
of Oc, tuning the first chords of the Gallic 
lyre with his Provencal followers, since then 
so nobly struck by Victor Hugo and 
B^ranger. All were here, the greatest of 
the earth, ** speaking each one his own 
language, without confusion." 

This library was Sir Marmaduke Brandson's 
proudest possession ; yet he never entered it. 
The huge table in the centre of this room 
stood where it had ever stood, supported 
by four winged lions, carved in walnut- 
wood. Four-and-twenty high-backed chairs, 
cushioned in green leather, black with age, 
filled the spaces where the bookshelves were 
not. Two enormous old carved chests, with 
gold bands and clasps, occupied the recesses 
of either window, crammed with papers and 
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documents, and manuscripts, never opened 
or aired. The mantelpiece was a glorious 
specimen of ancient carving, the fairest 
design and rarest execution Belgium ever 
produced. It represented the Creation, the 
Captivity, and the Redemption. The centre 
was filled up by three compartments. The 
two lowest exhibited Moses the Lawgiver, 
with a stem countenance, descending from 
the mount, and bearing the tables of stone 
to the assembled Israelites, of whom each 
head was a study, every item a masterpiece 
in its variety and execution. The scene on 
the right hand represented the Crucifixion, 
with the prostrate Marys and the weeping 
disciples. But the third and upper one sur- 
passed all. In it was displayed the Ascend- 
ing Immortality of the Son of God. This 
was a triumph of art, and arrested imme- 
diate attention. Under each compartment 
letters were carved indicative of the par- 
ticular subject. For instance, beneath the 
Calvary was inscribed: ** Father, forgive 
them^ for they know not what they do'*; 
beneath the Raising of Lazarus stood those 
pathetic words, bearing testimony to the 
sorrow which wrung the heart of the Human 
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Friend: "Jesus wept." On one scroll was 
lettered : " Ye believe in God, beliere also 
in Me"; on another: "In My Father's 
house are many mansions : I go to prepare a 
place for you." 

Certainly our ancestors entered into the 
spirit of religion more earnestly than we do. 
It was ever before them. It abode in their 
living-rooms, as well as their oratories. It 
was written upon their very walls. Faith, 
Hope, and Charity smiled from their door- 
ways, and the " Beauty of Holiness " beamed 
upon their hearthstones ; yet many did live, 
do live amidst these outward emblems with- 
out peace or charity in their hearts. 

The great Library table before mentioned 
was covered with green morocco, so old I so 
old ! it seemed to have drank in an agglome- 
ration of all the prismatic colours shot down 
* from the stained-glass window above it, or 
to have been blackened with the ink of 
ages. 

At the top and bottom stood two massive 
writing-desks, whose leather was likewise 
once green to match. Two gigantic ink- 
stands were duly placed before them with 
receptacles for ink sjidpouncet deep as wells. 
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These were wrought in solid gold and repre- 
sented the Fountain of Trevi at Rome. 

In front of the chests, in either window, 
rose a reading-desk of solid oak, .black as 
ebony, upborne on wings of eagles, and over 
the doorways twain were carved appropriate 
mottos. One from the Arabic ran thus : 

Wisdom is as a crown, and wit is as a collar of gold. 

Over the other was inscribed : 

Enter and draw, for the fountain of knowledge never 
fail& 

This was the very place in which to do 
homage to the illustrious dead, the men of 
learning and letters of times past, of days 
gone by, in which to waste the paling taper 
and feed the midnight lamp. Bare speci- 
mens of the Aldine type, and of Caxton's 
press, folios and diamond editions, bound in 
vellum and clasped with silver and bronze. 
Engravings by Albert Durer, and his rival 
and copyist Marc' Antonio, the Venetian ; 
original etchings by Eembrandt, Raflfaelle, 
Giulio Romano, Fra Bartolomeo, and Salvator 
Bosa. Bare prints and engravings, with large 
and perfect maps and charts, were amongst 
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the manifold treasures of tliis mental store- 
house. 

Two Venetian lampadas, of Silver, artisti- 
cally wrought, censer-Uke in form, hung over 
the writing-table, and gave out a powerful 
light. But, from long disuse, the crimson 
ropes and tassels by which they were sus- 
pended were faded, and* the lamps looked 
tarnished and dull. 

How many thirsting for the fountain of 
knowledge and striving wearily to compass 
small and precarious draughts from irregular 
streams ! — ^how many with brains over- 
tasked, and genius ill repaid, would have 
given their all for permission to study, even 
to glean occasionally, from this intellectual 
granary, and slake their thirst in this fathom- 
less well of collective human wisdom, aided 
by divine promptings I 

It was a pity Sir Marmaduke was not a 
reading man, else he might have sympa- 
thised with such ardent, fruitless longings ! 



\ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

To Wallaxse thar cam ane that hecht Fawdune, 
Melancholy he was of complexioun, 
Hewj of stator, dour in his countenance. 

Wallace, iv. 187, MS. 

BUT we must quit this fascinating library, 
as an act of courtesy to its owner, and 
to our readers, possibly not more addicted to 
the Guttenbergs and their successors than 
was Sir Marmaduke, and accompany him to 
Limesthorpe, where he arrived an hour 
before dinner in a very unexceptionable 
King's pattern phaeton, and pair of splendid 
greys with a dapper groom, his valet having 
preceded him with his luggage. 

The dinner passed oflT much as dinners 
usually do, when the guests are not remark- 
able for breach of the proprieties, or for 
shining in conversation. 

Mrs. Mayflower was a decidedly clever 
and very agreeable woman ; but there was 
no one to draw her out. Lady Priscilla 
minced and talked of the last Court ball^ 
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which, as every one had been to it, was not 
a novel topic. Mr. Weevil wondered how 
people exist so far from St. James's, and 
arrayed the charms of town life against the 
fens, fogs, dykes, damp, and dust of the 
country with its boors and bores, remarks by 
no means courteous, but he piqued himself 
on his frankness. Lord Fandango tried his 
hand at everything, and even perpetrated a 
pun ; but it only elicited a sickly smile from 
Lady Priscilla, and a glance from Blanche's 
witching, merry eyes. 

He occupied the bottom of the table, 
having Lady Priscilla on his right, and 
Blanche on his left hand, while Sir Marma- 
duke Brandson and Mr. Weevil supported 
the fair lady of the house. 

She devoted herself to the Baronet, who 
praised the ale and the fish sauce, and re- 
marked on the exuberant growth and beauty 
of the rhododendrons and Calmias, through 
a perfect wilderness of which he had driven 
up to the avenue of Limesthorpe. 

" This soil is favourable to them," replied 
Mrs. Mayflower, " so much so that a 
neighbour once asked if they were not 
indigenous ! " 
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"I am surprised the hydrangea is not 
more cultivated," returned her neighbour, 
" its beautiful blue flowers thrive remarkably 
in bog earth. Jersey is famous for them. I 
once saw them growing twenty feet round. 
The pink all turn blue there, as they do in 
peaty soil." 

"Sir Marmaduke is fond of flowers," 
Blanche whispered to herself, " then he is a 
man oi some taste." 

He was I He had three decided procli- 
vities, — ^flowers, cabbages, and chess. He 
had ransacked Europe to procure varieties 
of kale, borecole, cole-rabbi, rougecole, couve 
tronchuda, Scrymger's giants, &c. It was 
in his researches for these in the Channel 
Islands, where they arrive at the heights of 
from six to ten and even fifteen feet, that he 
found, and transplanted, with its delicate icy 
petals, the gorgeous plant which derives its 
name from Hortensia, the great Napoleon's 
sister, and mother to the third Emperor, who 
was the first to introduce its beauty into our 
gardens. 

Dinner terminated, coffee followed, and 
then music, that delightful succedaneum, 
which supplies conversation, which laps the 
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Virtuoso in elysium, and consigns the dull 
convivialist to sleep — his Paradise. 

Blanche's voice was one of the first order, 
and she received, as usual, " fade *' compli- 
ments from the coflfee-drinkers. 

Sir Marmaduke sat at a little distance 
from the piano, and was delving in the pon- 
derous recesses of his unsympathetic mind 
for a pretty speech, when the little musician 
rose to welcome the dear old Professor, her 
tutor, Signer Abate Deodato Benevoglio, who 
had just entered the drawing-room as was 
his evening wont. Taking the old gentleman 
by the arm, she led him to an easy-chair 
close by her music-stool, and an animated 
conversation in Italian went on between 
them, which the listeners, not comprehend- 
ing, naturally voted a bore. 

At length she commenced preluding, and 
burst forth in a wild spirit-moving Neapolitan 
love-song ; singing with increasing passion 
and feeling till the rich voice floated through 
the rooms, prolonging its cadences far into 
the Long Gallery. 

The Professor shouted and clapped his 
withered hands in rapture. The coffee- 
spoons hung in suspension, and the com- 
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moiily impassive Lady Priscilla, and wholly 
^sensible Mr. Weevil became so moved that 
they severally advanced towards the instru- 
ment and its fair vocalist. Lord Fandango 
capered about the room in ecstasies, crying, 
"delicious! charming! very delicious!" 

Mr. Weevil responded in dulcet tones: 
" Very fine performance, indeed ! *Pon my 
honour ! '* Then turning to her mother, he 
blandly queried : " Do you intend Miss 
Blanche to enter the lists against Pasta 
next season at Her Majesty's ? " 

Mrs. Mayflower replied not, but she darted 
at the speaker such an angry glance that, if 
looks could have consumed him, Mr. Weevil 
would^ have been calcined on the spot. 
Happily for him he had no sort of percep- 
tion of the feelings of other people. He 
read countenances very accurately, but 
where his interests were not concerned their 
expression did not affect him. 

Mr. Theopompus Weevil always reminded 
his beholders of the strange wooden-looking 
insect, called in Jamaica the "Walking- 
stick.'' He had a similar dried-up aspect. 
One expected to hear him creak and rustle 
las he set himself in motion ; but, on the 
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contrary, his movements were slow, oily, 
and inaudible. In fact he was one of those 
people who make a trade of eaves-dropping, 
and go wriggling in. and out, of society; 
appearing to hear nothing, but taking all in, 
and retailing bits of conversation, here and 
there picked up, for the benefit of his politi- 
cal and diplomatic friends and patrons. But, 
though always trying to make a good thing 
of it, Mr. Weevil somehow failed in his self- 
allotted task, and he and Lady Priscilla had, 
hitherto, been allowed to remain undistin- 
guished by any preferment, and as poor as 
church mice. 

Sir Marmaduke leant towards the girl, 
who, with her face glowing with the excite- 
ment felt and evoked, sat a Queen at her 
instrument, playing melodiously with the 
keys, and in a low voice delivered himself of 
this oracular sentence : 

"I perceive the way to win Miss May- 
flower's affections is by talking Italian." 

Was he jealous ? thought she. Was Sir 
Marmaduke in love ? or jealous ? Of whom ? 
Of the poor, dear, white-headed old Profes- 
sor ? She smiled irresistibly at the idea, and, 
turning to Signer Benevoglio, playfully said : 
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" * Dimmi, maestro mio ! Dimmi, Signore ! ' * 
cosa vuol ch' io canti 1 '* 

"*L'Ombra Adorata' dello Zingarelli/' 
he made reply. " Avanti 1 con abbandono I 
Che genio ! Che cuore I lei canta da brava 
stassera. Via, carina 1 Avanti 1 BravaP' 

The sweet songstress obeyed. Her full 
mellow tones pealed from her throat as 
though they would penetrate the *• vague 
obscure," and reach the upper world to the 
angels' choir. 

Sir Marmaduke eyed the single-hearted, 
modest, affectionate, earnest old man 
exterminatingly, quitted his position, and, 
approaching the table, applied himself 
assiduously to the last peerage, which 
lay on it, a favourite study of his, by the 
way. But the leaves ceased to turn, and he 
Kstened, spite of himself, and, in a sort of 
vendetta, vowed this attractive siren should 
be his. By the end of the evening he had 
so far conquered his angry feelings as to 
offer to pour Blanche out some wine and 
help her to biscuits, which ceremony being 
gone through, the party retired to their 
dormicUes for the night. 

^ Dante, canto iv. L 16. 
VOL. I.' r 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The heart has omens dark and drear. 
She felt her sorrow ere it came. — L. E. L. 

* 

BLANCHE had no attendant. It was her 
mother's system to bring her up inde- 
pendent of the aid of waiting-women, in 
which she deserved to be more imitated than 
is usual. A girl accustomed to perform the 
offices of her own toilette is always more 
expeditious, and often better dressed, than 
one dependent on a lazy or forgetful seryant. 
She acquires habits of neatness, order, and 
economy of time. She is not exposed to the 
pernicious habit of midnight gossiping, by 
which many an innocent, but weak-minded, 
young creature is beguiled into losing 
precious hours of sleep, hearing tales and 
promptings unmeet for her ears, and perni- 
cious flattery, while the lady mother imagines 
her to be safe in the land of dreams. 

Blanche slept over her mother, in a pretty 
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bed-chamber adjoining her morning room, 
and, as they generally bade each other good- 
night and parted company on her mother's 
threshold, she listened with some surprise 
to Mrs. Mayflower's ascending foot on the 
stairs. 

Blanche was standing before her toilette 
table, humming a snatch of song. Her long 
golden-brown hair falling over her delicate 
throat and shoulders when her mother 
opened the door. 

"Well, Mamma!" exclaimed Blanche; 
" only think of your coming up here I 
Up my tower stairs to-night ! You must be 
out of breath, sit down." 

" Blanche," answered Mrs. Mayflower, 
who remained standing, "I am much dis- 
pleased with you. I came up to say I 
think your conditet very unbecoming." 

Blanche looked amazed. "What have I 
done. Mamma ? ' • 

" What have you done ? Why, treated 
my guests slightingly, that you might 
chatter nonsense with the Abb6. Really, he 
forgets himself, sitting up there flattering 
you all the evening ; and I think you might 
have exerted your powers of pleasing for 

F 2 
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Sir Marmaduke Brandson, rather than for 
Signor Deodato/' 

Blanche was dumb. She felt a slight 
iwinge of conscience, for perhaps she had 
not been so courteous to Sir Marmaduke as 
she would to any one else ; and she loved 
the little Abate in her heart of hearts, and 
preferred him to all the beaux and dandies, 
with their vapid talk, that she was acquainted 
with. 

"Now, my dear," pursued her mother; 
" I see how it is. Signor Deodato is a very 
good little man, and you owe him much 
gratitude for his admirable teachings ; but 
he is not to take precedence in your atten- 
tion when other people are present. Besides, 
I consider you have learnt quite enough, so 
there will be no occasion for his remaining 
here any longer. It is time your thoughts 
were given to marrying, not studying ; and 
I shall tell him so to-morrow." 

" Mamma ! " cried poor Blanche, turning 
pale with emotion ; " I'll do anything in the 
world you wish, but donH send away jpoor 
Signor Benevoglio ! I owe everything, — I 
mean so much to him, — I am so very grate- 
ful to him, — and, and where is he to go to, 
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poor old man ! I thought he would live 
here with us for ever ! " 

Mrs. Mayflower perceived the coup she 
had made ; knew she must create a void in 
her daughter's heart, in order to get it filled 
up. She replied coldly, ** Don't be ridiculous, 
Blanche ! You could not suppose he would 
hve here all his life. 

" I did, Mamma ; I did, indeed. He has 
been here seven years, — ^he is so good, — he 
is my best friend." 

Mrs. Mayflower was too politic to say Sir 
Marmaduke hated foreigners, the northern- 
most race excepted, and thought the 
less a woman knew the better; that he 
considered a wife merely as a necessary 
appendage, a piece of household furniture, 
of which the latter possessed the ines- 
timable superiority of being dumb, — all of 
which had -been imparted to her just 
now by Lady Priscilla and Lord Fandango. 
She did not utter a syllable of this, knowing 
full well it would raise in her daughter's 
mind an unconquerable spirit of opposition 
towards her son-in-law elect. She contented 
herself with adding, "My dear, you must 
be a goose to suppose you were to go on 
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learning lessons all the days of your life» 
instead of taking your proper place in society 
as the head of a house. Besides, various 
reasons combine to make me dipense in 
future with Signer Deodato's presence here. 
You ought to feel satisfied, Blanche, that I 
know best, and they are good and sufficient 
reasons. Be rational, my dear, the Professor 
will neither be hurt nor surprised. I shall 
give him ample time to provide himself 
with another situation, and recommend him 
thoroughly ; and you must try to get over 
this your first trial with fortitude. Good 
night, my dear child." Then kissing her 
cheek, her mother took up her candle and 
deliberately went down to her bedroom, 
bolted her door, and doubtless slept soundly. 
Not so poor Blanche. She likewise bolted 
her door, and, sitting down by her bedside, 
covered her face with her hands, and wept 
abundantly. The full tide of womanly sorrow 
seemed to burst upon her at once. It is as 
when one who has never gazed upon the 
ocean sits perched upon a rock, beholding it 
for the first time agitated by a storm. The 
heaving billows lashing and swelling, and 
gathering around, escape appears impossible. 
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and an oyerwhelming dread seizes upon the 
soul. So looked Blanche from her hitherto 
tranquil youth across the stormy gulf which 
separated her from womanhood, on which 
she was henceforth to be tossed and torn. 
She felt no longer a child. The halcyon 
days of her hfe were over and gone. She 
seemed to herself to stand upon the verge 
of evil, and to be irresistibly drawn towards 
it, with a dark impenetrable horizon beyond. 
Poor child 1 She was caught in the toils 
by the experts, and knew herself to be 
defenceless. So a miserable lark struggles 
vainly to break the meshes of the fowler's 
net; but he is surely caught, and his song 
will no more ascend to " Heaven's gate " in 
the summer morn. Life and song are fled 
together. Her first initiation into real 
sorrow was to be the' loss of the kind old 
preceptor of her youth, and as she thought 
upon his great and good qualities of heart 
and mind, and of the manifold obligations 
she was under to him, and that now he was 

« 

to be summarily thrust forth, in one of her 
mother's arbitrary moods, she sobbed as if 
her little heart would break. 

No sleep visited her eyes that night, and 
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they were so red and swollen in the morning 
she feared to face the breakfast-table. 
Besides, that was the only meal Signor 
Benevoglio partook of with them all, arid she 
could not trust herself to meet him thus 
publicly with a farewell hanging over his 
head, of which he was completely ignorant. 
He was a studious personage, and always 
dined and supped in his own apartment, join- 
ing the evening circle, or not, as he thought 
fit. So, when the butler, in low-voiced 
tones, communicated to Mrs. Mayflower that 
his young lady had a headache, and would 
breakfast in her room, a shade was seen 
to pass over that matron's usually placid 
features, and the poor little Abb6 was at a 
loss to account for a glance that she shot 
at him. 

Sir Marmaduke expressed a polite regret 
at the absence of their younger hostess. 
Lady Priscilla stopped Mr. Polish to beg 
that Miss Mayflower's waiting-woman would 
convey Lady Priscilla's bottle of salts, with 
Lady Priscilla's complimeuts, to the ailing 
fair one. Mr. Theopompus Weevil remarked 
" 'pon his honour," that young ladies, when 
indisposed with megrims, were best left to 
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themselves . Lord Fandango repeated, * • Dear 
me, how sorry I am!'* a dozen times. The 
Abb^ said nothing ; but, as soon as breakfast 
was over, left the room. He had never heard 
of his pupil having a headache before, and 
pondered thereupon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Laboe were his bounties and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 
He gave to misery all he had — a tear, 
And gain'd from Heaven — 'twas all he ask'd — a 
friend. Gbat. 

NOW, the Abb6 Deodato Benevoglio 
deserves a separate sketch, and shall 
have it, lest any of my readers should con- 
ceive a prejudice against him through Mrs. 
Mayflower's precipitate dismissal, after the 
years of patient teaching he had consecrated 
to her child. Blanche was a very child 
when he first assumed his task at Limes- 
thorpe. 

He was the very best of men. A native of 
Rome, as has been before said, and a Roman 
Catholic, pure in his faith, and unbeguiled by 
any tinge of superstition. He was of noble 
birth, and his destination, the Church, arose 
from the peculiar suavity of his disposition* 
and manners, and his never-ceasing desire to 
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benefit and exalt the human race. To re- 
claim a sinner was his sweetest task. To 
instruct youth, and see them grow up in the 
world good and faithful followers of the 
Master he served; to instil into their minds the 
incalculable and measureless knowledge with 
which his own mind was stored, — this was 
his delight. The poor, after his visits, felt 
as though the shadow of an angel's wing had 
passed over their dwellings. He had comfort 
for the afficted, hope for the desponding, 
stirring doctrine for the rebellious, charity 
for all. He ministered to them in sickness, 
he helped them out of temptation ; his purse, 
slender as it was, ever opened to their neces- 
sities, and this to all, without distinction 
of person or creed. He was a Christian 
" indeed, in whom there was no guile.'* 
Don Deodato early left his own country. 
His sincere piety jvras no counterpoise against 
the largeness of his unsectarian views in the , 
eyes of the Jesuit rulers in the Vatican. The 
Papal sgherri burst one day into his chamber 
to seize and thrust him into a dungeon. 
Happily they found the nest, though warm, 
empty. His friends had given him timely 
notice, and removed him to a place of 
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safety, beyond the walls of the Leonine City, 
and he received the finishing touches of his 
education at Padua and finally at Paris; 
where, upon his natural benevolence of 
manners, Was engrafted that fine polish which 
so distinguished the French clergy before 
the Revolution; During the horrors of that 
time, he was accused and condemned as a 
Priest- Aristocrat, and saved entirely through 
the exertions of his pupils. He gained the 
coast in disguise, crossed over, and remained 
in England, becoming attached to one or 
two noble families in the capacity of tutor to 
their children ; and, on leaving his last pupils, 
— Annie de Champigny and her brother. 
Lord Claremont, — he was accepted, on their 
recommendation, by Mrs. Mayflower, and 
installed at Limesthorpe, to assist her in 
Blanche's education. 

Always mild and unobtrusive, he never 
before excited either her jealousy or her 
suspicions ; but now that she was bent upon 
her daughter's marriage, she had a prevision 
that it would be expedient to break off home 
attachments in order to accomplish her end. 

The pupil had so profited by her vener- 
able old friend's teaching that she never 
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gave way idly to vain longings, to sorrow, or 
regret. If things could not be retrieved or 
made better, Blanche thought it her duty to 
try and resign herself to the trivial calamities 
incidental to life. But this morning she 
could not shake off her heavy sorrow. A 
vague presentiment of evil hovering before 
her pervaded her mind, and when she heard 
the old man's low tap at her door, her heart 
beat thick at the thought that she must be 
the one to tell him of their mutual misfor- 
tune, for she could not hide either her tears 
or their cause from him who had so often 
soothed her childish troubles, and whose eye 
read her heart at a glance. 

The aged Abbd entered her room where she 
sat by the aviary, still and sad. His appearance 
was very venerable. His years had nearly 
reached to threescore and ten. His dark eyes 
were penetrating, but peculiarly soft and mild, 
and they had not lost a particle of their 
original brightness and lucidity. His mouth 
bore one expression, that of extreme be- 
nignity and serenity. His chin and forehead 
were strongly developed, and indicative of 
energy and intelligence. These, and. a nose 
aquiline in form, relieved his countenance 
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from insipidity. He wore habitually a little 
black velvet skull-cap, from which the sil- 
very, white hair escaped over his Knen collar, 
whose whiteness was conspicuous. But it 
was in the eye that the man's soul shone. 
It was sunken and hollow from deep thought 
and prolonged vigils, yet full of lustre, in 
hue a soft hazel, shaded by two black, regular 
arches, dehcately drawn, it seemed to subdue 
by the very tenderness of its habitual ex- 
pression, and penetrate the soul of another. 
His hand, small and well shapen, displayed 
an intaglio ring of amethyst, a precious relic 
of his house ; and round his neck he wore 
suspended a Latin cross, also of amethyst. 
The unvarying simplicity of his attire, at all 
times scrupulously neat and spotless, and his 
serene self-possession, were typical of the 
man, and his constancy of soul was seen in 
every circumstance of his life. 

In general society Don Deodato was, like 
most of his compatriots, reserved; but, 
in the intimacy of chosen spirits, his loved 
to expand itself in playful sallies of wit, and 
an erudition ably, yet not ostentatiously, dis- 
played. His childlike nature was always 
open to conviction; and, himself possessed 
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of an almost fabulous amount of knowledge, 
he was ready to seek information at the 
hands of any one who had the least thing to 
impart. On beholding his fair pupil so 
strangely cast down, he stepped forward 
hastily, and, seating himself beside her, 
entreated to be taken at once into her con- 
fidence. 

Poor Blanche ! It was a hard task, but 
soon told, and tears speedily trickled down 
the old Italian's cheek. How painful to 
witness are those cold, pale teara of age I 
Those we shed in youth fall like summer 
rain, — ^refresh, cool, and heal the wounds of 
the spirit. The tears of middle age scorch 
and sear. They are wrung like drops of 
blood from the heart, and blister the eyes 
and cheeks Uke molten lead. The tears of 
extreme old age freeze. They seem to check 
the current of life while they flow. They 
show the heart still, warm amidst the snows 
of age, and excite most pitiful concern. 

Both remained silent some time. 

"My child," at last uttered the good man, 
" this is a blow I I should wrong you, my 
excellent girl, did I say I felt it not ; but I 
should have ill performed my duty to you and 
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to your mother had I not taught you always 
to bow to her wishes as your first earthly duty. 
We shall each and always be together in 
spirit, my child. My prayers day and night 
will ascend to the Throne of Grace for you. 
By letter we shall communicate to each other 
our mutual thoughts and pursuits, and, when 
it is the pleasure of the Most High, we shall 
behold each other with the bodily eyes here 
upon earth, and, I humbly hope, be rejoined 
in the world of spirits. But my soul is 
shaten, this misfortune comes upon me too 
suddenly. I fear my faith is feeble. Even 
as was the woe of Abraham the Patriarch, 
when bidden to slay his only son, so is my 
grief at being torn from thee, child of my 
affections ! I would fain comfort thee ; but, 
alas I I am weak, and lack consolation 
myself." 

The Abb^ crossed his hands over his 
breast, and his lips moved in silent prayer. 
At last he spoke again: 

" Pray, my dear daughter, pray ! There 
is no other unguent for the heart's wounds 
but the heart's prayer. Pray to the Father 
of all, who loves us, to soflten this afflic- 
tion to our souls, and to enable us to say 
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we accept this chastening in all submis- 
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sion. 



So engaged they sat for a space, when the 
door opened and Mrs. Mayflower walked in. 
She was unusually kind in her manner, as 
she approached them, saying, in sympathetic 
tones : 

"Ah! Signer Abate ! I see Blanche has 
told you all. Indeed, I am relieved greatly 
by her having taken this painful burthen off 
my lips. Nothing in the world is so dis- 
tressing as parting with an old friend, 
Signer Deodato, nothing; and I am un- 
feignedly sorry Blanche should lose your 
invaluable instruction. You have both our 
gratitude, I am sure ; but, now her career in 
life is about to commence, she will have little 
time for regular study." 

" Madame," rejoined iihe Abb^, with calm 
dignity, " I thank you for all your considera- 
tion since I became a resident under your 
roof. For /ier,"— pointing to his pupil, who 
sat the image of despair, — " she is an angel. 
She will never forget my precepts ; she will 
sometimes think of the old man who loves 
her as a daughter; she will do honour, 
Madame, to you and to me." 

VOL. I. G 
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This last compliment softened the anger 
Mrs. Mayflower felt at hearing her daughter 
called an angel before her face. She knew, 
moreover, well enough such a daughter was 
an honour to any mother who had had 
much to do with her training, and Mrs. 
Mayflower had done a good deal, and kind 
Nature more, — with the Abb6*s assistance. 

Blanche looked steadily at her mother for 
any signs of relenting. There were none. 
She felt the Abb6's doom was sealed, and 
kept silent. 

After some trifling conversation, Mrs. 
, Mayflower swept out of the room. The 
Abb6 knew that all study was at an end 
for that day, and tenderly pressing his pupil's 
hand between both of his, he raised his eyes 
to heaven, saying aloud with fervour : 

" Bless her, even her also, my Father/' 



■J 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Il serait excessif de pr^tendre que toutes les jeunes 
filles k marier sont des anges ; mais il y a des angeg 
parmi les jeunes filles it marier, 

Les jeunes filles bien ^lev^es 
Le sont presque trop bien. 

Lenr m^res ^ force de raffiaer leurs cultures intellectuales 
et morales, en font des creatures ei d^licates que la main 
d'un mortel ne pent gu^re les toucher sans les blesser, ou 
sans les fl^trir. Oes sortes d'6ducations exquises tentent 
naturellement les hommes k marier. Ellee leur parais- 
sent ^tre une. forte garantie de prosp^rite et de s^curit^ 
conjugale. lis guettent done ces fines proies, les enl^vent 

en triomphe, et dorment en paix L'homme qui 

va prendre, dans la terre tiMe maternelle, une de oes 
plantes choisies pour la transporter sur le terrain du 
mariage doit ^tre un horticulteur tr^s distingu^ ; car, dans 
un sol grossier, ou entre les mains maladroites, les plantes 
les plus rares sont celles qui trouvent le plus mal — ^les 
unes s'^tiolent et meurent : les autres d6g^n^rent et 
retournent follement k Y6tat sauvage. 

En consequence on ne sauvait trop recommander k un 
sot d'^pouser une sotte : cela est plus facile, plus humam, 
et plus siir. — Octave Feuillet. 

WHEN the Abb6 left her, poor Blanche 
struggled with her tears and grief 
sufficiently to appear at dinner, where the 

a 2 
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same tiresome routine went on. Silence 
succeeding stale jests, and frivolous obser- 
vations, only broken by Lord Fandango's 
attempts at mirth. Poor little man ! he 
was good in the main. Nature made a 
mistake when she made him a peer instead 
of a clodhopper. He would have been a 
jolly farmer. He did everything but herd 
his cattle, of which he exhibited annually as 
many fat oxen as would have stayed the 
famine in Canaan and Egypt. He longed to 
dance round the May-pole with his villagers 
and tenants, and his broad good-natured 
face, bursting with glee, was always painfully 
impressed in the society of such chilling 
grandeur as the Weevils, and his relative. 
Sir Marmaduke Brandson. 

The week's visit was over. The guests 
departed ; and ere long it was given out 
that a return one was to take place at 
Doolandour, rumour likewise adding in a 
whisper that the heiress of Limesthorpe had 
accepted the hand of the Baronet. 

Folks said, some one thing, some another. 
It was beheved that the hbrary at Doolandour 
was the bait which gilded Sir Marmaduke's 
proposal. For an elegant, accomplished 
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scholar like Blanche that chamber had 
untold charms. Its massive portals opened 
to her, and she spent hours in researches 
for different passages of scarce authorship, 
of which the learned Abbd had given her 
the clue. 

I am myself a bit of a fatalist, and believe 
that a destiny once marked out will be 
fulfilled. Maugre the centrifugal force of 
the object to be attracted within the magic 
circle, spite of resistance, the centripetal 
principle will hold its own. 

So it sped with Blanche Mayflower. She 
did not love Sir Marmaduke. Once she 
fancied she could, when she witnessed his 
filial devotion to his tiresome, arrogant, 
exacting mother, who tried to rule every- 
body, and plagued those she could not 
subjugate to her will and pleasure. She 
respected him, but she was a long way from 
loving him ; and, like all girls who have no 
near object on which to fix their aflections, 
she knew not the true meaning of the word 
love. Nobody does till they have gained 
experience and attained a riper age than 
hers. 

Most wooings are alike. This one differed 
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in one particular, that her fiance never 
addressed her one single compliment or 
tender word. 

She marvelled sometimes at this absence 
of sentiment ; but, as her mother perpetually 
told her Sir Marmaduke was superior to 
his whole sex, she came to the conclusion 
that love was a foible ** better honoured in 
the breach than in the observance,' ' or 
that, being of a modest nature, she was 
unworthy to inspire the passion, and com- 
pletely inferior to the august personage she 
was betrothed to. She remembered to have 
seen other girls happy and gay in the 
company of their lovers. She always felt 
disconcerted by his appearance and timid 
and constrained in his society. Then the 
image of her old playfellow, Grerald, flashed 
across her thoughts. Mrs. Mayflower assured 
her love-making was quite obsolete, extremely 
vulgar, and generally indicative of a man's 
folly and fickleness. Whereas, a man cold 
before marriage was sure to turn out the 
best and most devoted of husbands. 

Blanche supposed it was so. She was not 
a silly girl ; she was simply inexperienced, 
,and, she had the fullest confidence in Mrs. 
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Mayflower's wisdom. All that Blanche 
knew of love was in her affection for her 
old playmate, and her friend Annie de 
Champigny, long absent from England on 
the score of health. 

Besides, did not Sir Marmaduke make her 
the most splendid presents? The King's 
pattern phaeton and the spanking little greys ; 
hers the moment she admired them 1 The 
pink pearl necklace, the rubies and diamonds, 
— necklace, tiara, ear-drops, — so gorgeous, 
they were sent for the especial pleasure and 
examination of the King and Queen, and their 
Majesties graciously approved and admired 
the set. Her parure of sapphires out- 
shone the stars, and to these was added 
a conspicuous collar of Indian gold with 
emeralds as large as hazel nuts, with 
diamond pendant, befitting the Queen of 
Golconda. There were sets of black pearls 
and Coromandel pearls, corals and onyx, 
malachite, and turquoise, — ^heirlooms, and 
treasures of art, — some in their antique 
settings, others in renovated style. Chests 
full of ancient point lace, — lace of Flanders, 
of Venice, of Spain, — were laid at her feet 1 
with passementerie in gold and silver, such 
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as Queen Mary of Scots might have worn on 
high festal days at the French court. 

Rare fans of Eastern workmanship in 
ivory. Painted leather ones of the Renais- 
sance period, besprinkled with wreaths and 
love-knots, shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
lords and ladies in gala costume. Two of 
them, reputed to have belonged to Anne de 
Bretagne and Maria Mancini, were extremely 
curious and valuable from their antiquity, 

A d^jeAner of Dresden china and an 
embossed silver-gilt set for chocolate, on a 
superb salver, chiselled with her cypher and 
coat of arms, were allotted for her special 
use. 

Her riding-whips and parasol-handles 
in Neapolitan tortoiseshell and turquoise, 
silver and gold mounted, were very elegant 
presents ; and twenty glittering rings, in 
divers precious stones, completed the superb 
gifts Sir Marmaduke lavished on his bride 
elect. The lover displayed himself quite as 
a Magnifico of the first order, and possessed 
of excellent taste. He was no mean con- 
noisseur in such matters, and no narrowness 
interfered with his predominant love of 
grandeur and display. 
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For all this, Blanche did not look like a 
maiden whose heart was given with her hand. 
Her spirits were gone, or forced. A tear 
shone frequently in her eye. Her smile was 
pensive, and she wore an air of resignation 
rather than happiness. 

Nothing, however, disturbed the equan- 
imity of the bridegroom elect, or of Mrs. 
Mayflower. They continued their daily avo- 
cations while awaiting the day that was to 
make Blanche the mistress of Doolandour, 
quite unconcerned, if conscious, that her 
voice in the case was dissonant from theirs. 
Poor child 1 she had few female friends ; 
none to consult or advise with, saving her 
mother. The worthy Abb6 had departed, and 
their correspondence was invariably over- 
looked by the prudent Mrs. Mayflower. Had 
Sir Marmaduke conceived it possible that 
a young woman in the possession of her 
senses could have offered any objection to 
being his wife, his pride would not for one 
moment have allowed of his accepting her as 
such, or of her being compulsorily bestowed 
upon him. But such an idea never crossed 
his mind. 

He was not a vain man, but he entertained 
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an unbotmded opinion of his own conse- 
quence, of the strength of his judgment, of 
the magnitude of his possessions. He was 
the great "J" of the human kingdom. 
" Come all, and bow down to me ! " was the 
feeling paramount in his mind. He was 
conscious of being handsome, while not 
valuing himself particularly on his beauty. 
He was no fop. He was not addicted to 
literature ; he hated " learned ladies," in 
which category he placed all women who 
had souls above needlework, and fashionable 
sauntering, and female gossiping, and pre- 
ferred to see them lounging on a sofa doing 
nothing at aU. 

He did not pique himself on his lack of 
letters, or extenuate his peculiar foibles. In 
his day, at this time, a gentleman was not 
supposed to require education; that sort of 
thing was confined to clergymen, school- 
masters, agents, doctors, lawyers, and all 
"those sorts of people," and a lady who 
ventured upon writing a book was regarded 
as a something fit only to be the companion 
of "the needy knifegrinder," — and of the 
same coterie, but no gentlewoman, by any 
possibility. Her people felt ashamed of her ; 
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she was set down as a democrat. In his 
own estimation, he was a magnate of the 
first water, and believed sincerely that any 
woman whom he honoured with his pre- 
ference ought, would, and should esteem 
herself the happiest and most enviable of 
mortals. 

His self-love was magnanimous and wholly 
undisputable. He had every intention of 
making his wife happy, — in his own way, — 
and honestly believed a woman must be a 
fool, indeed, who would not appreciate such 
a stroke of good luck. But in his real cha- 
racter Sir Marmaduke bore a precise simili- 
tude to that wind of Madrid, which, as the 
Spaniards say of it, will kill a man without 
ruffling a hair on his head, — noiseless, and 
sharp, and cold as steel. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mabbiaoe an' Langin' gae hy destiDj. 

Te ha'e tied a knot wi' your tongue 

Ye canna loose wi* your teeth. — Scotch Proverb. 

A CLOUD of mystery, impenetrable, hung 
over Blanche's espousals. No one 
knew when the offer was made, nor where, 
nor when the wedding was to take place. 
Everybody said she was engaged, but no 
one ever saw the fair fiancee. She never 
stirred outside the grounds, or saw any com- 
pany. Annie, the Countess de Champigny, 
was travelling in Italy, or, people hinted, the 
marriage would never have been brought 
about. Gerald Desmond was in India. Mrs. 
Mayflower was not communicative at any 
time, and visitors called and went away 
unadmitted. It all wore an odd appear- 
ance. Some pitied Blanche, more envied 
her. All were secretly devoured by a neigh- 
bourly curiosity. 

However, huge packages containing the 
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trousseau came from Madame Sdraphine's 
in Paris, and present after present arrived 
from friends and connexions far and wide. 
So, as the neighbours concluded, there was 
something in it, and the wedding-day could 
not be far off. The gossips, however, were 
doomed to secret and fruitless longings for 
direct information. 

Blanche had stipulated that all should be 
conducted in the most private manner. She 
was a very modest girl and loved not dis- 
play. She was not intimate enough with 
the neighbouring young ladies to gratify 
their curiosity, and her mother was not a 
person to be questioned. 

At last, one gloomy morning in November, 
the village was startled by an early, and very 
brisk peal of bells, and towards ten o'clock 
the ancient clerk was observed quietly trot- 
ting down the road and presently to cross 
the churchyard, and unlock the great gate 
of the fine old Saxon church or minster. A 
loiterer passing by inquired of him the reason 
for this preparation. 

" Mayhap 'tis for a wedding, or a burying 
maybe," replied John Chanter, solemnly, not 
to say grimly. 
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" A wedding 1 whose, then ? " 

" Maybe I knows, and maybe I doesn'fe" 

" Maybe you don't choose to tell ; but 
suppose I guesses, John." 

" Well, guess away ; nobody hinders you. 
Gruesses won't do nobody no harm." 

" Well, John, I guesses 'tis our young 
lady's a going to be married." 

"Well, man, I don't contradicket you. 
'Twouldn't be civil." 

" Come, John ! don't go on now for to be 
so contrary. Can't you tell us out what you 
knows ? . 'Twill be a rare sight for the old 
grannies and the maydes, and the younkers, 
too." 

"I bean't a going to divulge my secrets to 
you, man," quoth John surlily. " Go your 
way to work, man, that's your best plan; 
do you mind your business, and I'll mind 
mine. I keeps my secrets in my own 
buzzum, leastways, allays when I'm told 
to.". 

**Why, you's as black and cross as the 
morning, John ! 'Tis a pretty day to get 
married on, any way, — a drizzling and freez- 
ing by turns : — 
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Bles8ed*B the bride as the sun shines on, 
Blessed the corpse as the rain falls on, 

as I says allays." 

" Why, so I says," responded honest 
John ; " and. Lor' bless you ! I don't know 
who^s a going to get married no more nor 
you, and, if so be as 'tis our young lady. 
Lord bless the poor lamb ! Why, I wishes 
as they'd a giv' me a day's notice, that's all, 
jist for to get the stoves lighted. She'll be 
starved to death, poor soul! whosomdever 
she be. But I do believe 'tis sAe," whispered 
John in his neighbour's ear ; " only. Lord 
lev' ee man ! I do not know, for nobody's 
told I, no more than yourself, Stephen; so 
now, for God's sake, keep it dark ! " 

" Bless me 1 " returned interlocutor the 
first. " If 'tis Miss Blanche, surely she 
shan't come to the altar alone like; I'll go 
and tell our folk. 'Twouldn't be proper, you 
know, John, she went out of the parish a 
sneaking-like like that" 

" Why, so I says to the Vicar, when he 
giv' me orders to have all prepared by eleven 
of this forenoon. I says, * 'tis not our Miss 
Mayflower, be it, sir ? ' * Hold your tongue, 
John^' says Mr. Desmond, says he; 'you 
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ax me no questions, and I'll tell thee no lies/ 
Leastways, if the Vicar didn't use them there 
very words, 'twas all as one as if he had, an* 
he bid me get all things ready for a wedding 
in rather an angry tone, as it were; only I see 
his Keverence were not angry, so to speak, 
and he drew his hand across his eyes as 
though he was a wiping away summut. I 
don't say as the Vicar was crying, — ^per'aps 
he'd a cold in his 'erf." 

" He's a feelin' man is our passon," quoth. 
Stephen. "I seed 'em pipe his eye wheu 
that 'ere dog died as our ship brought from 
Newfoundland for Master G-erald, d'ye mind, 
neighbour?" 

" Aye, I mind, and he's 'av' a been low 
and lonely ever since Master G-erald left for 
the Injies four years ago come Martinmas, — 
that is, wanting them few days." 

"I allays fancied there might have been 
a summut atwixt thae two young uns. Very 
like there was nothing, — and now here's a 
wedding, and who's to wed Miss Blanche ? 

" Dear heart, alive, Stephen ! 'tis Sir | 

Marmaduke, in coorse. Well, he's a real, 
fine geiitleman to look at ; but. Lord ! he do 
regard us poor chaps as if we was dirt under 
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his feet. Now our young lady bean^t a bit 
like ihatr 

** No, bless her 'art ! but, Lord lov' ee, 
man ! can't thee hold thy tongue and go 
about thee's business. Don't ee see I've a 
got all this here church to prepare? How 
be I to do it up to time ? O Lord ! good 
Lord, deliver us ! " ejaculated the old clerk, 
while a tear or two stole down his furrowed 
cheeks. As he went on with his task, he 
mumbled to himself, " How be we poor souls 
to get on without she ? " 

"Do ee go back to the shop, Steve, or I 
shall make a fool o' myself." 

Stephen, who was a ship's carpenter, 
married and settled at Knightswich, de- 
parted, and it is conjectured that he made 
the most of his time ; for, before eleven had 
chimed from the steeple clock, every man, 
woman, and child, not bed-ridden, in the 
parish, had flocked to the churchyard and 
assembled round the old cross that stood 
inside its entrance-gate under a spreading 
chestnut. 

The church-tower pealed out eleven, fol- 
lowed by a carillon of sweet bells, while up 
drove, to the moment, a very handsome dark 
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claret-coloured travelling chariot, with four 
white posters. The drivers sported white 
favours, and the horses' heads were similarly 
decorated, with a white rose in each bow. 
In it sat Sir Marmaduke Brandson and his 
cousin and best man, Lord Stately. Imme- 
diately after this, a string of carriages 
became visible in the turn of the prettily- 
winding road, in the opposite direction, from 
Limesthorpe. The foremost one was Mrs. 
Mayflower's landau. Its occupants were 
four: — that lady and her daughter, the 
Abb6 Deodato, come express, by Blanche's 
special invitation, — wrung from her mother 
as her last and sole request, — and Mrs. 
Mayflower's only brother, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Prebendstall, Canon of Knights- 
wioh Cathedral. 

The next carriage was occupied by Lady 
Jane Prebendstall and her daughters twain, 
oflBciating bridesmaids at the approaching 
ceremony. Six other carriages brought up 
the rear ; amongst them, last but not least, 
sat the cold, haughty mother of Sir 
Marmaduke, aunt to Lord Stately, and 
cousin to Lord Fandango. 

This lady looked and moved every inch 
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a woman of rank and fashion, but of that 
fashion which is well nigh passed away. 
Casting one supercilious glance at the crowd, 
gentle and simple, she took Lord Stately's 
proffered arm, and stalked into the church. 
Both were very tall and very well got up, 
and they created a tremendous sensation 
among the quiet country folk, who fell back 
reverently, almost appalled by their grand 
airs. SirMarmaduke escorted Mrs. Mayflower, 
and Blanche, supported by her uncle, took 
precedence, — a cynosure on which all eyes 
rested with affectionate admiration and sym- 
pathy; for it was observed by many keen 
ones that she was deadly pale. Her limbs 
seemed to fail her, and she was in danger of 
falling as she tottered up the nave, had not 
the devoted Abb6 taken her by the other 
arm. She recovered, however, so far as to 
thank him by a look, which the old man 
never forgot. 

" She thinks of the poor old man, even at 
this solemn moment," said he to himself, 
" the good, kind child ; God bless her, and 
keep her happy ! " 

Blanche looked particularly interesting this, 
day — every one thought so. The usual colour 
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which bloomed upon her cheeks had totally 
forsaken them; her eyes were dazzlingly 
lustrous, and their blue lids and the dark 
circles round them betrayed sleepless nights 
and over-much watching. Her eyelashes 
were doubly darkened by her excessive pallor, 
and her bosom heaved with strong, pent-up, 
well-nigh uncontrollable emotion. 

She was a very conscientious person, and 
she felt she had undertaken a most awful 
responsibility, as day by day her bridegroom's 
character had developed before her. " Could 
she fulfil to the letter those vows shortly to 
be pronounced?" rang like a voice per- 
petually ip her ears. "Love him only, to 
the exclusion of all others. Obey him, and 
take him for better and for worse, till death 
did part each." She looked at him who was 
so shortly to be her husband, her lord, her 
master, and her heart died within her. She 
felt it depended entirely up6n him whether 
he was to be her idol or her terror ; and she 
dreaded lest, in the intimacy of married life, 
his faults should become more glaring, and 
his better qualities disappear. She absolutely 
feared him, while striving to love him better 
than all created beings. She had the dire 
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conviction of having made a mistake fatal to 
lier life-long happiness ; she had weakly 
yielded to her mother's ambitious views arid 
schemes. But, having consented to be his 
wife, she could not escape from the promise 
she had made without the imputation of 
being a jilt, and that, she felt, would render 
her the scorn of those whose good opinion 
she valued ; wherefore she now accepted her 
destiny with a firm intention of doing her 
duty in all respects as long as she lived. She 
would nerve herself to the performance of it, 
and God, who saw her heart, would give her 
courage and strength. 

In spite of all these reasonings, however, 
she experienced an internal dying of the 
heart as she felt the pressure of the ring 
which ratified her earthly bondage. At that 
supreme moment, earth and its glories seemed 
to fade away from her, as it is said of some 
nuns who pronounce thjeir vows unwilUngly. 
Her youth appeared to vanish, with all its 
train of joys, hopes, and pleasures, and to 
leave the future a dead, hopeless blank. 

Sir Marmaduke wore the same cold, un- 
moved expression habitual to his haughty 
and rather stern features. Not one fond 
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look did he bestow on his bride, and even 
Lord Stately remarked afterwards to some 
of his intimates that Brand son was a very 
cool fist, indeed, for that sweet girl was quite 
irresistible, and showed good breeding, for 
he never saw such a pretty foot and ankle 
in his life — quite Andalusian ! And Lord 
Fandango exclaimed, almost in the hearing 
of the whole party, in a kind of petulant 
whisper, with something of an oatk: " By 
Jingo ! if that bewitching girl could not warm 
his cold blood, Brandson must have the heart 
of an iced turnip, and deserved to be pelted 
to death with snowballs, or perish of famine, 
the last man, frozen to death on an iceberg ! ** 

The Abb6 thought upon that canto in 
Dante's " Inferno " which consigns the cold- 
hearted to a circle of ice and an eternal mask 
of frozen tears on the facial regions, and 
would have consigned him to it, had not 
his Christian principles prevailed. 

My readers, if of the gentle sex, may like to 
know that the bride was attired in a beau- 
tiful dress of Brussels lace. Her diamond 
coronal and riviere were superb, her coifiure 
was irreproachable, and the customary orange 
wreath and point-lace veil encircled the little 
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Grecian head, bo exquisitely set upon a pair 
of slender, delicate shoulders, so gracefully and 
modestly bent down over her trembUng hands. 

One of the neighbours, — a bonnie Scotch 
lady, for the first time denizen of a southern 
town, — asked curiously about the bride's 
attire, exclaiming vehemently, when told it 
was looped up with real orange-flowers : 

" Hech, sirs ! I dinna like that orange ! 
Jealousy! My certes, culd they nae ha'e 
chosen a better posy for the puir wee 
thing ?" 

Her imaginative ignorauce pointed at 
orange marigolds !• 

Men do not take much note of the cos- 
tume of those of their own sex, so I may be 
excused from recording that of the bride- 
groom. People said he looked uncommonly 
handsome as he quitted the minster, after 
signing his name in the vestry in a bold, 
steady hand; that his black eyes looked 
darker than ever ; that he held his head, if 
possible, still higher; and that he was 
observed to assist the newly-made Lady 
Brandson with more careful politeness than 
usual into the carriage which bore them 
back to Limesthorpe. 
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It is impossible to give a catalogue raisonne 
of the breakfast, or of the guests assembled 
from miles and miles round the country, or 
of the tears shed, or of the benedictions 
showered upon the - married pair. In those 
days, happily for them, neither rice nor old 
shoes were flung at their heads or heels to 
tickle or soil them. 

All the world knows that at such a season 
a man is esteemed an archangel, and the 
bride an angel. In the eyes of their 
respective friends they have no defects, and 
possess every virtue under the sun. 

It is only after the wedding tour, when 
they have settled down, and have returned all 
the visits, received the congratulations of the 
borough corporation^ county aristocracy and 
gentry, the chief magnates, and minor neigh- 
bours, and appeared at a county ball, that the 
scales fall off the eyes of their trumpeters, who 
begin to doubt to which class the happy pair 
really belong, — the white angels or the black 
ones. Then people begin to say their own 
welcome has been cold ; or they find fault 
with Mr. So-and-So's address, or Mrs. So- 
and-So's jewels — these are too showy, that is 
too reserved ; or the dear creature is shut 
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up, and her old intimates, even her dear 
mamma, can never have five minutes' private 
confabulation with her, adding how much 8?ie 
is shocked by her daughter's mode of ruling 
her establishment. Then sisters and cousins 
wonder they are not invited oftener to spend 
wholesale months at a time. 

Next, the papa complains that, after all, the 
settlements were mean enough, and not what 
his child had a right to expect. And then 
he blames his wife for encouraging such an 
ill-managed affair, and the poor bride is cen- 
sured on all hands for not having followed 
counsel (never given), and allowing herself 
to be thrown away upon the first lover who 
presented himself, instead of waiting for a 
better parti. And all the brothers open 
their mouths and lament over the gloves 
unmended, or the social evenings left a blank 
by their sister's departure, and vow that 
their brother-in-law is anything but a good 
fellow for scarcely ever giving them a day's 
sporting, or encouraging a meet in his 
grounds; or else they discover that their 
sister looks thin and unhappy, and say So- 
and-So is a sneak, and did not deserve such 
a fine girl for his wife. 
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Lastly, the Toady of the family, genus 
feminine, — though there are toadies of the 
masculine gender, only rarer, happily,— 
upHfts her voice and declares that she did 
not, would not, believe Mrs. So-and-So 
could so have deserted her family and all 
her old friends for a total stranger, — 
perhaps a baby-faced boy, or a wizened grey 
beard ; no matter, either will serve, — whom 
she had not known, perhaps, two months, or 
above a year. For her part, she could never 
have consented to go anywhere alone with 
any man, not even the angel Gabriel, if 
he asked her, which she hoped he never 
would. She did not see the use of men- 
folk : and pray, what was love ? The world 
would get on much better without it, or any 
of those disagreeable animals on two legs, 
who only came into an honest man's house 
to carry oflF his daughters, or flirt with his 
wife. 

Well, there were few to make these or 
such-like remarks upon Lady Brand son and 
her lord and master, because she had neither 
brothers nor sisters, and only two cousins. 

If her mother felt any regret at losing her 
sweet companion, she proudly smothered 
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it. The settlements were all, selon la regUy 
sumptuous, at her own dictation, and 
Blanche's prospective progeny had to 
thank their far-seeing, calculating grand- 
mother for a very ample provision. 

The poor old Abb6, Deodato Benevoglio, 
retired the day after the wedding to Paris, 
where he passed his days tranquilly, and, 
being a Christian philosopher, he regarded 
the union of his fair and beloved pupil with 
Sir Marmaduke as one of the natural evils 
of aristocratic life, and, far from bewailing 
his own dismissal, heartily poured his bless- 
ings on h^r young head, and wished she 
might be as happy a wife with her new 
master as she had proved herself a blithe 
and teachable maiden-pupil with her old 
instructor. 

Lord Fandango wished he had entered the 
lists a little earlier against the Baronet ; but 
then he called to mind his own five-and- 
forty years and his dilapidated fortune and 
touch of gout, and forbore to repine at, or 
meditate on, impossibilities. 

Lord Stately envied his cousin with all 
his heart, and sincerely hoped he would 
try to make the poor young bride's lot a 
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happier one than his cold temperament 
warranted people in prognosticating. 

Lady Brandson, the dowager, conceived 
an inveterate dislike of her young daughter- 
in-law, because she knew her reign at the 
Towers of Doolandour was ended, and she 
liked presiding over the grand entertainments 
there in person, and not by delegate. Their 
characteristics, too, were opposite. She 
was haughty, proud, fiery, ungentle, and 
ill-informed in the matter of books, bornee, 
and uncompanionable. Blanche was soft 
and gentle, too yielding for her own 
happiness, truly religious and replete with 
knowledge beyond her years. 

Lady Brandson knew her son had rather 
tired of her yoke of late, and had hinted that 
he felt he had arrived at years of competency 
to manage his estate and govern his own 
household, and she had sense enough to 
feel that what was heart in her son's compo- 
sition (if any existed) would soon be trans- 
ferred from Herself to his newly-wedded 
wife. However, she continued to manage 
for them while on their wedding tour, and 
so all parted good friends at the church 
door. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

O KoMB, my country ! Oity of the soul ; 

The orphans of the heart may turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires ; and control 

In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferings 1 Come and see 

The cypress, hear the owl, aud plod your way . 

O'er steps of broken throues and temples. Ye ! 

Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world lies at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

Childe Ha/rold, — Byron. 

THE Brandsons' wedding tour was per- 
formed without let or hindrance, and 
the newly-wedded pair wintered in the Land 
of the Sun. They took shelter from the 
autumnal rains at fairest Florence, and 
entered the Holy City in time for the Holy 
Week. 

Blanche's deep delight in these scenes knew 
no bounds. She received the benediction of 
the venerable Pius VII., on whose serene 
countenance were impressed the sorrowful 
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traces of the trials through which he had 
passed, and, as she knelt before him with 
bowed head and caught the expression 
of his benevolent face when uttering the 
" Benedicta filia mea," while he signed her 
head with the Christian emblem of faith, 
she felt that "virtue had gone out of him," 
and that the blessing of so holy and good a 
man must rest upon her and cleave to her 
for life. She wandered through the Eternal 
City with all her classical knowledge and 
recollections fresh about her, sat on the 
terrace of Nero's golden palace gathering 
sweet double violets, and meditating among 
the tombs of the great dead, and she made 
one of the Dominican Friars' audience in the 
Coliseum, a very impressive scene to the 
recent comer. How she wandered through 
the groves of the Villa Borghese, then intact 
from the hand of the spoiler, whether foe or 
defender ; or hung enamoured of the nightin- 
gale's song from the heliotrope and jessamine 
hedges in the Colonna Garden, sitting beneath 
the shade of its historical pine. How she 
loitered in the groves of the San Severino, 
wherein flourished every tree of the known 
world, or in that princely pleasaunce of the 
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Panfili Doria where pines and cypresses rear 
their dark proud heads, throwing a shadow 
over the laburnums, lilacs, and acacias, while 
the scarlet barberry flings its wild branches, 
berry laden, over the white-cupped May- 
blossom, the palma Christi, and guelder- 
rose. 

Here the willow's light feathery green 
relieves the sober-tinted, stiff-growing yew. 
The maple flourishes in the rich soil, and 
the towering aloe lifts its creamy blossoms 
nearly as high as the neighbouring pyramid. 
All flourished, all was beautiful in these 
precincts. War had not laid its blackening 
deadly finger upon them. 

But Blanche derived her greatest enjoy- 
ment 'from that temple, — ^vaster, more re- 
splendent, possibly, than even Solomon's, — 
which is the pride and glory of the Christian 
world, — St. Peter's. Evening after evening 
she stole to her accustomed corner at the 
vesper hour, losing all sense of outward 
things, while her soul ascended in blissful 
rapture on the heavenly strains of divine 
song, such as she had never before con- 
ceived of. 

Her life in Rome passed like an ecstatic 
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dream, and, if Sir Marmaduke had no feeling 
to share with her in the charms of music, 
or the Kterary and pictorial riches of thB 
Vatican and other great historical palaces, 
if he could never distinguish the statue of 
the Apollo Belvedere from that of Perseus, 
nor see any beauty in the violet-strewn 
banks of Egeria's river-cell, or Cicero's 
villa at Tusculum, or Adrian's grand ruins, 
nor feel his heart leap with the glittering 
waters of the Cascatelle, between the Eternal 
City, and Tivoli, whither she peregri- 
nated with friends, because it bored him to 
extinction, and Tivoli was too far off, too hot, 
and too tiresome altogether, — still he was 
content she should go and amuse herself, 
relieving him of the task of doing so, or 
taking her about. He was cursed with 
no grudging jealousy or petty suspicions. 
Moreover, in his sublime egotism he would 
never have been brought to idealise a wife 
or child of his doing wrong or going 
astray, and so she did amuse herself, and 
lay up stores of sweet experience for future 
fireside musings, and she was at liberty to 
indite voluminous letters to her dear Abb6, 
and " bring all heaven before his eyes '* 
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in her glowing portraiture of his beloved 
beauteous native land. A land Blanche had 
learned to love through his descriptions, long 
before she had any chance of beholding it 
with her bodily eyes. 

So the months rolled away, and June 
found the newly-wedded pair en route for 
England. My readers may ask : " Why did 
Sir Marmaduke go at all, when he had so 
little natural taste or gathered information 
necessary to make travel pleasant or profit- 
able ? " It was the fashion ! — so he did it en 
Orand Seigneur. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Gracb was in all her steps heaven in her eje, 
And in her gesture dignity and loye. 

Mabcia, Addison's Goto. 

That absolute gentleman. 

Lord Brooke of Sir Kenelm Dighy, 

ONE fine June morning, a year after 
Blanche Mayflower's inauspicious mar- 
riage, the world of London woke up to the 
expectant joy of a coming grand festivity, in 
which numbers who did not move and shine 
in the higher circles of fashion might never- 
theless hope to participate. 

A grand ball was announced at the Duke 
of Thomborough's on Waterloo day. 

The Duke of Thornborough was one of 
those noblemen who really looked his no- 
bility. Tall, gi'acefiil, frank, dignified, with 
unvarying, unspeakable charm of manner. 
The warm friend, kind neighbour, and assi- 
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duous statesman. Talented himself, lie was 
the first to recognise and prop up merit in 
others. A "preux chevalier*' in its best 
sense, ever holding womanhood in all honour 
and respect. Never countenancing ribaldry 
or licence in speech of any kind before ladies, 
or of them, or in regard to religion, too often 
made a jest of by those who passed for wits, 
being wittols. 

Possessor of half a large county, owner of 
princely estates in divers others, magnificent 
houses in the country and in London, rich 
to a fabulous extent, and magnificent in his 
charities and hospitalities, the Duke of 
Thomborough added one more jewel to the 
lustre of his coronet, the pious belief that 
all his rank and all his fortune, all his great 
mental gifts, were only a talent bestowed 
upon him by the Divine Provider and Giver 
of all things more for the benefit of his 
less fortunate fellow-;Creatures, than even for 
his own personal gratification. 

He was adored in his county, because his 
kindness and consideration were unbounded. 
Largely did he contribute to the happiness 
of the community around him, and all he did 
waj3 with a noble simplicity that added, if 
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possible, to the dignity of his manner and 
character. 

In all the great gatherings at his mansions, 
whether in town or country, no one was ever 
forgotten, — ^no one belonging to the liberal 
professions omitted. The struggling curate, 
the poverty-stricken daughter of some good 
old family passed away, living in solitary 
spinsterhood in some old-fashioned corner of 
his Grrace's estate, the hard-working parish 
doctor, the conscientious attorney, the artist, 
travelling with his scrip, like a pilgrim of 
old, all received invitations, along with the 
tenants of his small let houses in distant 
towns and quiet villages, — all received invita- 
tions, all were made welcome as warmly as 
the fine gentlemen and blazing Court beauties, 
and all blessed " the good Duke," as he was 
called, in their heajrts, for the pleasure they 
thus received twice in every year, in London, 
and afterwards at Thornborough. 

The invitations had gone forth, the night 
of expectation arrived. The guests, num- 
bering many hundreds, came nimbly up the 
grand staircase, flanked by flowering shrubs, 
orange and lemon trees, tube-roses, and other 
rare exotics, and so carpeted with pile-velvet 
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from the looms* of Wilton that not a foot-fall 
was heard, nothing but the light rustling of 
the ladies' gala dresses, and the occasional irre- 
pressible word " Beautiful ! " in soft, lowtones. 

The rooms were filling, and the Duke, 
standing by the principal entrance, made all 
feel they were welcome. 

Presently he was seen threading the 
crowd, who instinctively made way for him, 
with a young lady on his arm. She was sur- 
passingly beautiful, and, of course, all eyes 
wfere directed to the attractive new face. 

As the Duke advanced, leaning towards 
his fair charge with tende^ and admiring 
solicitude, the crowd divided, fell back, and 
on all sides arose whispers of " How beau- 
tiful ! " " Who is she ? " " What a face 1 " 
" What a complexion ! " 

" What points ! " said a young sporting 
Guardsman. 

" She is a Paul Veronese stepped out of 
its frame," said an old Virtuoso, adjusting 
his glasses for scrutiny, as though she were 
a work of art. " By Jove ! what a foot and 
ankle 1 And her throat 1 Look at her 
skin and her arms." 

" Good gracious 1 Who can she be ? How * 
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exquisite 1 Will tlie Duke marry her ? Is 
she his fiancee ? Where can she have lived 
that no one has ever made the air vocal 
with praise of such transcendent charms ? " 

While these murmurs issued from the 
surging crowd, their utterers all felt the 
spell of a loveliness that would, indeed, be 
^*joy for ever" in their memories, though 
the poet had not as yet written the lines 
which have made him immortal in his 
homage to perfection. 

Amidst all this under-current of laudation, 
some of it quite loud enough to reach her 
ears, the young object of such universal 
admiration moved on apparently unconscious 
of it with the dignity of a Juno, and the 
grace and winsomeness of a Hebe. 

She was about nineteen, and did resemble 
a painting by Paolo Veronese. Her purely 
golden hair, innocent of Allen's hair- washes 
or Californian dyes, then happily unknown 
to the world, rippled over a fair open brow, 
catching the light from innumerable chan- 
deliers, — a perfect glory of gold. It was 
tied midway up the head, whencd some 
glittering ringlets fell down the back of a 
head like a Grecian nymph's. One single 
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ornament confined it, — a sparkling, light, 
diamond-hilted dagger, that ran through it, 
the gift of the Duke. The symmetrical neck 
and arms were destitute of ornament ; but 
the flowing dress of gold tissue, which hung 
in simple folds about her commanding figure, 
was confined round her waist by what was 
styled a "Medea girdle," in whose peaked 
centre shone a diamond star. 

This lady's complexion was truly that of 
the maiden blush-rose, so white, so pink 
so delicately fair, with that mother-of-pearl 
tint over all, painters love to delineate, and 
by which so many are baflBed. 

Her soft and lustrous hazel eyes were fringed 
and arched by darker lashes and brows, 
exquisitely pencilled, and even. The most 
perfect serenityreigned over her whole person. 

As the Duke led her on through his 
saloons, he bent down with admiring gentle- 
ness and courtesy, pointing out to her all 
the notabilities, field-marshals and gallant 
officers, admirals and navy captains, cabinet 
ministers. Parliamentary orators, dignitaries 
of the church, and diplomatic celebrities, 
men of letters and men of science, ancient 
beauties and modem belles. She looked up 
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so confidiiiglj into his face with a smile so 
sweet, a smile of such genuine pleasure and 
appreciation, a smile on lips like rosebuds, 
parting the prettiest, whitest, and smallest of 
pearly teeth, all his guests envied him, and 
wondered if it were possible his Grace could 
resist the fascination this lovely apparition 
exercised on all beholders, and whether she 
were not his pre-destined Duchess. 

" Who is she ? " the outsiders, mostly 
club men, who knew, or flattered themselves 
they knew, everybody kept repeating with 
puzzled and mortified air. On her other 
side, as she gained the end of the 
apartment, walked a venerable - looking 
man, her father, — not so very old either, — 
whose keen grey eyes, arched nose, and 
fair complexion, and rather prominent 
cheek-bones, with light hair, slightly turning 
to grey, bespoke him a native of the " Land 
of Cakes,'* — Fair Scotia. 

So he was. Mr. Gilderoy, and the 
beautiful apparition his daughter. She was 
named Alysson, — sweet and unpretending 
as the flower of that name. She was, by her 
country neighbours familiarly called " Sweet 
Alysson," or " the Flower of Grassdale." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Per non dormire. 
Motto of the Salimbeni Buumdelmonte Family at Florence, 

YEARS before Mr. (Jilderoy, a Scottish 
laird, quitted his paternal acres and 
ancient castle in miniatu^, with its avenues 
of bla<5k sycamores, his garden, wherein 
nothing flourished beyond tamarisk-trees, 
sad - looking Michaelmas daisies, eringo, 
yellow poppies, thrift, and other maritime 
plants, more salt than sweet, as it stood on 
a barren tract of moorland on the north-east 
coast of Scotland, among ** rifted rocks," 
facing the stormy ocean. 

His English wife, a very beautiful woman 
in her day, was too delicate to brave the 
breeze which swept as snow-waftures from 
Norway. On this fair fragile wife he doated, 
and removed her to a genial locality in 
merry England. 

He let the lands, and the lonely old tower, 
to a sporting Marquis for a shooting-box. 
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and bought a small farm, chiefly of meadow- 
land, with a picturesque gable-ended old 
mansion-house upon it, within eight miles 
of Thornborough Castle ; and, through his 
natural ingenuity, his talents for agriculture, 
his thrift and perseverance, he brought his 
domain into such cultivation, that from far 
and wide, farmers not only, but gentlemen 
with large estates, came to inspect his 
fields, his cattlepens, and sheepfolds, his 
roots and grains, all aspiring to learn his 
wondrous method of farming, producing, and 
profiting. For, be it known, ,Mr. Gilderoy 
did not allow " bad seasons " to enter into 
his category. He provided against them, 
so his losses were trifling, — for he invented 
a process of hay-drying before fire, or oven, 
and all moist grass submitted to it being 
converted on the spot into sweet fresh- 
mown hay for his cows during periods of 
rain.* 

On beholding Mr. Gilderoy's success with 
Devons and short -horns, and even little 
Norman cows, which fed, tethered upon 

* An observance that saved some dairies from foot- 
and-mouth disease in the Rhone vallej daring inunda- 
tions. 
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every inviting strip of grass, under his 
hedge-rows, in the orchards, and along the 
garden paths, the Duke's agent made no 
diflBculty about letting him a considerable 
portion of outlying rough ground, where 
presently were seen grazing the Ayrshire 
cattle and merinos, with skipping, froUick- 
ing, irrepressible • little black and brown 
Welsh sheep. 

A turbulent stream rushed down to the 
low lands, his own property, and, ere long, 
the neighbours caught sight of buildings, 
factories and chimneys for the mills, wherein 
he intended dressing his wool by help of the 
force. 

His dwelling-house, Mr. Gilderoy altered 
with taste and skill, at small expense ; as 
the structure, though old, was solid ; furnish- 
ing it with old oak and ebony, — articles he 
picked up at sales. Its old oak stairs were 
handsome. They sprang from a sort of 
entrance porch, over which there was a 
small room with a rather wide mulKoned 
window, covered with ivy. This led to the 
upper chambers, right and left, not large, 
but airy, light and cheerful.. Their sitting- 
rooms were below ; ease and comfort 
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pervading every department at Grassdale 
Manor. It was a small manor farm some- 
while disused by deceased proprietors, and 
had no pretensions to the luxuriousness of 
modem dwelHngs. 

In this manner Mr. Gilderoy became a 
moneyed man. Bom a gentleman, of a good 
old family, he was yet nowise ashamed to turn 
his brains to account, and he owed his 
wonderful success to three things, — ^health, 
opportunity, and indomitable perseverance. 
Endowed with the energy common to his 
countrymen, he never let the opportunity slip, 
in improving his settlement and his finances, 
so, after compulsorily quitting his natural 
abode in the North, he put himself heart and 
soul into the establishment of another on a 
solid basis, whereto the chances of life had 
drifted him. 

His only child and daughter was beautiful 
and well born. He would, with God's 
blessing, who "gives the increase." make 
her wealthy, an heiress fit to match with 
any in the land. 

The Duke fi^equently visited Grassdale 
Manor. He greatly liked and respected the 
founder of this colony of industries. He 
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had watched the growth of the pretty little 
maiden who was sole representative of her 
enterprising parent. He took a vivid in- 
terest in her youthful studies and pursuits, 
and he invariably told her he would give a 
ball when she was eighteen, and she must 
go up to London for it, to Thomborough 
House. 

In this vrise it befell that Alysson and Mr. 
Gilderoy appeared like meteors from afar, 
to illumine the assembly gathered together 
this June night at the Duke of Thorn- 
borough's. 

On reaching the end of the great ball- 
room, still on the Duke's arm, a young and 
handsome man came up and then : 

"Ahl De la Riviferel" exclaimed the 
Duke, **you are just in the nick of time. 
Miss Gilderoy, may I introduce to you my 
friend. Monsieur Anatole de la Rivifere? 
English or French, which you choose. 
English in heart, certainly, but eminently 
French as well 1 This is Mr. Gilderoy, the 
happy father of such a daughter, whose 
debut I celebrate to-night. 

The young man smiled, bowing to father 
and daughter : 
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" May I ask the favour of Miss Gilderoy's 
hand for the next dance ? " 

The Duke resigned the beautiful arm with 
a half- sigh, saying : 

"We shall meet again by-and-by; now 
you will go and dance, which I never do, 
and I must be off on other duty, not half so 
agreeable/' So the gallant host tod his 
protegee separated with a pressure of the 
hand. 

Soon afterwards his Grace led up another 
lovely young woman, differing in toto from 
the sylph he had unwillingly relinquished. 
She had been the belle of the last season,* 
the two months' bride of the gallant Earl of 
Northam, a naval officer of immense merit. 
As Lady Diana Cleves she had had no rival, 
and only Alysson Gilderoy could stand a 
comparison with her blazing beauty. Yet 
so totally different were they, comparison 
was absurd, idle. 

The young Countess of Northam was just 
the age of Alysson Gilderoy, but looked 
rather older, being dark complexioned, small, 
and slight. Her dark-grey eyes, with their 
violet iris, smiled before her lips, flashing from 
very black lashes and eyebrows. Her hair 
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was black, glossy, and beautifully arranged 
by the Court coiffeur. She was extremely 
animated, resembling a " bella Sorrentina,'* 
rather than an English woman, with her 
carnation cheeks and coral lips, and the 
peculiarly even teeth set between them. 

Lady Northam wore a dress of rose- 
coloured satin, trimmed with magnificent 
Brussels point lace, looped up with roses 
and diamonds. On her head, such a pretty 
one 1 rose a coronet of diamonds, a wreath 
whose points met and were slightly raised 
on the forehead. Her throat and arms were 
clasped by a profusion of these priceless 
jewels. Her sweet, unaffected manners ren- 
dered her a general favourite. But she was 
exclusive in her preferences, and though 
many of her compeers, high-bom, sprightly 
young ladies, aspired to her friendship, she 
singled no one out as her familiar friend, with 
the exception of Lady Brandson, whom she 
commiserated with all her heart, and tried 
to draw her out of her rigid seclusion at 
Doolandour. In fact, Lady Northam was 
poor Blanche's one intimate, and she was to 
stand godmother to her first-born daughter, 
to be called Diana after her. 
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Lady Brandson, as a beauty, and last year's 
bride, too, should likewise have graced this 
ball, but her state of health was too delicate to 
admit of participation in gaiety such as this. 

The Countess's admiring eyes were riveted 
upon the beautiful stranger, as M. de la 
Rivifere led his partner up to the seat she 
occupied. Sooth to say, envy found no 
place in the bosom of anybody, so perfectly 
unattainable and unique were Alysson's 
charms; but in the Countess such baleful 
feelings never found a harbour. She had 
sat playing with her fan, watching the pair 
ad they danced ; for, having entered the room 
after the dance began, she could not join in 
it. Putting out her hand, she said in win- 
ning tones : 

** Oh ! Anatole ! there is room here for 
your partner. Please to introduce us, there 
is plenty of room by me." 

Alysson bowed gracefully, and, gratified 
by the kindness, took her seat beside the 
Countess. 

" I have heard too muchj^ said she, " of 
Miss Gilderoy not to wish to be acquainted 
with her personally." 

** Of me ? " replied Alysson, blushing de- 
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lightfiilly ; "then I am afraid you will be 
disappointed now, for I am a very common- 
place person, indeed/' 

M. de la Eivi^re exchanged glances with 
the Countess, and both smiled. 

" Ah ! you think so. So do not I. Dear 
Miss Gilderoy, life is too short for cere- 
monies. I am unconventional and shall 
begin by telling you who it is that extols 
you so much, — old Matthews the portrait- 
painter." 

" Oh ! poor old Mr. Matthews 1 " and 
Alysson laughed. " But he does not know 
me personally ; and I have no acquaintance 
with him." 

" He knows you^ and I can tell you he has 
followed you about and dodged you from 
hill to vale, from copse to meadow, over 
ridge and ftirrow like a faithful hound, I 
may say, and all to no purpose." 

" What an unpleasant old party ! " chimed 
in Anatole, "What could be his motive? 
Did he annoy you ? " 

"Well, I did think it strange at first 
always meeting this old gentleman behind 
some hedge, or across some stubble field, 
or down some lane, whichever way I 

VOL. I. K * 
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happened to walk, for I took him for an 
escaped lunatic, wandering about the 
country, and for some time I kept to our 
garden. But at last I ascertained him to 
be a perfectly harmless, respectable old 
personage, and he entrusted his secret to 
one of our servants that he wanted to take 
my picture." 

Here she laughed out. 

" And why," asked the Countess, " didn't 
you let him do it ? I would give anything 
for your picture, and old Matthews will die 
in a mad-house if you baulk his desire much, 
longer, and don't sit to him, — it's a fact." 

Much amused, Alysson replied : 

" It never occurred to me anybody could 
want it, and, as my father and mother 
had no acquaintance with Mr. Matthews, I 
took no notice of his message. In fact, I 
quite forgot all about it. I have not seen 
him lately." 

" Poor old fellow 1 " the Countess re- 
joined in gleeful tones, *'he is quite dis- 
traugl)t on the subject. He believes that if 
he could persuade you to sit to him he 
would make such a portrait, his fame would 
be trumpeted to the ends of the earth, and 
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his fortune made. I am sure, if you persist 
in refusing, you will have to answer for his 
being lodged in Bedlam." 

"But my parents have never thought 
seriously of it. Though mamma did say 
one day she should like to have my hkeness 
done well, by a really good painter. You 
see I have not much time for that sort of 
thing, for my father is always deep in affairs, 
busily engaged with his farm and factories, 
and mamma's health is so very delicate, she 
can do very Uttle. She never goes out but 
in fine weather, nor of an evening, and all 
household matters devolve upon me. I 
manage all indoors, and keep the accounts." 

" What a treasure in one's house ! " 
thought a meditative man with a spend- 
thrift wife, who, passing, over-heard. 

"Ay, but there's a time for all things," 
and Anatole gazed admiringly on the lovely 
girl. So destitute of vanity; a rara avis, 
who thought no shame of openly and 
simply avowing she was actively useful 
at home, adding with most persuasive 
emphasis : 

" Oh 1 do, Miss Gilderoy, give poor old 
Matthews one sitting, and let the world 

K 2 
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benefit by it I We have seei3i nothing to 
compare with you since the days of the 
Venetian painters." 

The Countess merrily shook her fan at 
Alysson : 

" Come, Miss Gilderoy, you must be aware 
that your portrait would be a delightful 
possession to your family, and a cynosure 
in the Royal Academy. If you do sit, 
promise me to favour old Matthews, else 
I shall tell him to haunt you after his death, 
which is sure to ensue through chargin at 
your refusal. You'll be the cause of it, you 
know, so prepare for his ghost ! Moreover, 
I am a good hand at caricaturing my friends, 
and I protest I shall forthwith make a 
caricature of you that will astonish you. 
I feel I can take your likeness perfectly, 
I have been studying you all the evening. 
So have a care I '* 

Miss Gilderoy was not proof against 
this subtle flattery. 

She promised the Countess she would 
submit her face to old Matthews, if it could 
be brought about, to please her and him. 

" I'll answer for ffeaf," said Lady Northam 
playfully. 
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"And here comes Mr. Gilderoy, so we'll 
make him ratify the bargain," said M. de 
la Rivifere. 

Mr. Gilderoy came up and was presented 
to Lady Northam, who frankly extended 
her little ungloved hand, exclaiming : 

" At last I have the satisfaction of knowing 
both you and your daughter ! I assure you 
I am very happy." 

"To me it is an honour, as well as a 
pleasure," replied Mr. Gilderoy, whose 
manners were those of the most refined 
courtesy of olden days. 

" And here is my husband," cried Lady 
Northam. " Ronald I Come here 1 I want 
to present you to Miss Gilderoy end her 
papa." 

" Glad to know both," answered my Lord, 
with a hearty shake of the hand. " Heard 
of you both, of course I have; and I shall 
now hope to see you often at Silverplanes." 

" It is many years since I was there. Lord 
Northam. I dare say you do not know it, 
or it has faded from your memory, your late 
father and I were fellow collegians and 
fast friends, and at one time I was a great 
deal at Silverplanes." 
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" God bless me 1 " returned the Earl. 
" I had forgotten it ! Now you recall it to 
me, I do recollect my father had an old 
Scotch friend he was very much attached 
to." 

"Ay, so he was, and I to him, and. he 
used to stay with us in the North, and 
became so enamoured of our wilds, he called 
you Ronald after me, and the ' Lord of the 
Isles/ *' 

** Bid he ? Well, I have often wondered 
why I was baptised by that romantic Scotch 
name, instead of Randolph, our family name. 
You must forgive my failure in memory on 
this score. I went, as you probably know, 
to sea quite young. My father died while I 
was on my second cruise, and so many years 
of ocean life, tossed hither and thither, 
effaced a good many early impressions of 
shore life, at any rate dimmed them. Now I 
am married, I have given up active service, 
and am settled at Silverplanes, so you must 
make haste and come and look us up, and 
revive your recollections." 

Here the merry little Countess broke in : 

" I declare we are wasting all the evening. 
Anatole, you have never asked me to dance ! 
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Give me your arm, and Miss Gilderoy will 
accept Northam for a partner. We shall be 
vis-a-vis in the quadrille.*' 

As they sauntered up the room, Lady 
Northam said to her partner : 

" Ah ! you have no idea what a good girl 
that is, over and above her beauty. My 
maid comes from their village, and she told 
me Miss Gilderoy was the medicine-woman of 
Grassdale. She assists her parents in every 
way, and their people all adore her. One 
man assured Spillikins he would lie down 
and let her walk over him if it would 
do her any good, and the women love 
the very ground she walks upon. She 
is so kind and so domestic, and so young, 
too!'* 

Anatole kept silence, but, like the parrot 
of old, " he thought the more." 

Thus the four took their places in the 
quadrille. A narrow observer might have 
seen how the bright little sylph seemed to 
dance, which she did to perfection, solely for 
her husband's approval; and the gentle 
pressure of their hands when they met in 
the dance. While, on the other hand, 
M. de la Eivi^re could not abstract his 
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eyes or thoughts from the transcendent 
loveliness of his vis-a-vis. 

" I declare you are quite stupid to-night ! " 
the Countess broke out. •• Anatole, I have a 
good mind to be affronted and sulk ! You 
haven't volunteered one word to me 1 I go 
on asking you questions, and you don't 
vouchsafe me the shadow of an answer 1 
and you keep watching Lord Northam," — 
and she laughed musically. *^ But I am not 
of a suspicious turn of mind, not a bit." 

** Do forgive mel I've got a headache," 
De la Riviere mumbled out. 

" A what ? Do call things by their right 
names," and she laughed afresh. "Say a heart, 
dot — ^not head ache P' 

Two loves and two friendships sprang up 
on this night and ripened for time and eternity. 
Lady Northam and Alysson Gilderoy became 
fast friends for life, and in the space of six 
weeks Anatole de la Riviere stood before the 
altar with his bride, sweet Alysson Gilderoy, 
the " Flower of Grassdale," making all the 
other smart men in London envious of the 
accomplished Frenchman who had carried 
off such a prize 1 

After their wedding, and the London 
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season over, the Duke of Thomborough 
made a prolonged tour over the Bussian 
Steppes to the Ural Mountains, visiting the 
mines of gold and malachite, making pur- 
chases in precious stones and turquoise, 
examining and admiring the wonderful in- 
genuity of the peasant artificers, in copying 
from the antique, and devising new designs 
for their malachite and onj^ works, of which 
he ptu^chased in princely fashion, passing 
on to Asia Minor. He returned to Europe 
in time to stand godfather to the first-bom 
of the De la Rivieres, Joscelyn, their only 
boy, so called after him and the old Duke of 
Mount Acquilon, his great-grandfather. 

Three years afterwards a smiling cherub 
was bom to them, a daughter, a very rose- 
bud, named Eosa to please Lady Northam, 
her godmamma, who thought the name 
Bounded so prettily as a prefix to De la 
Riviere. 

The Duke never ceased in his friendship 
for, and kindness to, his friend Anatole, and, 
to the day of his fair wife's death, an ex- 
quisite bouquet from the hothouses of Thom- 
borough never failed to be laid upon 
Alysson's breakfast - table on New Year's 
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Day, sent from his Grace by special mes- 
senger to her, whom, the world imagined, he 
would have made his Duchess. 

Anatole de la Rivifere's marriage was a 
death-blow to the hopes of his political well- 
wishers and patrons. They had calculated 
upon him as a first-rate diplomatist " in 
petto,'* for which career his shining talents 
eminently qualified him. He was totally 
devoid of duplicity in any shape ; but his 
rare powers of discrimination and combina- 
tion would have raised him to the highest 
distinction in that Une. 

But, once married, the pair settled down 
in their Eden at Greenyews, and it was no 
easy matter to persuade Alysson to move 
Townwards. He spent an occasional three 
weeks among his old haunts and old friends ; 
but, though she sometimes accompanied him, 
her heart was in her home, and in her 
children, whom she instructed in all things, 
aided by her husband. And if they found 
greater happiness in domestic life than in 
the honours and pleasures held oiit by 
worldly ambition and fashionable seduc- 
tions, who could blame them ? They were 
virtuous ; they were useful ; they were 
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happy. What is worthier of attainment than 
happiness, pure and simple, springing out 
of a quiet conscience, and time well spent ? 

Anatole de la Rivifere was, in its best 
sense, a man of the world. He liked society; 
he enjoyed polishing his wits upon another 
man's anvil; but he understood the divine 
serenity of his wife's nature, which was not the 
dull morality of the Quietist, but the fulness 
of the Peripatetic, the true grandeur of a can- 
did soul, ever aspiring, without effort, to su- 
preme good in all things as a natural condition. 

His dreams of earthly ambition, his thirst 
for fame, for stirring occupation as its ladder, 
all his desires for worldly struggles towards 
an honourable pinnacle calmed down, as the 
sleepless watching of the mariner becomes 
insensibly lulled by the rippling waves of 
the summer sea falling in drowsy cadence 
on a sandy shore. 

The pair lived on with, as it were, one 
heart, one desire, one life, free from vague 
longings, fruitless regrets, restless hopes, or 
chastening disappointments, happy in each 
other. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that 
if De la Rivifere appeared to live free from 
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that "last infirmity of noble minds," am- 
bition, he still cherished one passion, that 
of travelling; and, amidst his devotion to 
his wife, she little guessed how great a 
sacrifice he made at her shrine by his self- 
abnegation to her intense love of home, and 
itlmost superstitious dread of locomotion. It 
cost him many a pang; not the least acute 
was that he endured in his task of an- 
nouncing to his sweet Alysson his fixed 
determination . to take their son abroad to 
visit France and Switzerland, if he passed 
his college examinations and took his degree. 
And Joscelyn did pass, and the parting was 
made, and Alysson bore up with her accus- 
tomed good sense, comforting herself in 
their absence with her sweet little daughter 
Bosa. Two lines, however, never before 
perceptible, made a track for themselves 
between the eyebrows, as she ruminated in 
her bedroom at night over every possible 
danger that might accrue to the wayfarers, 
and retard their return home. All of which 
she buried in the depths of her loving heart, 
quite out of sight of Bosa. As she had 
borne her great joy, so bore she her heavy 
burthen, alone. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

Shb felt the stab of an austere disdain, 
The heart thrown back upon itself again. 

0. Elton. 

BLANCHE BRANDSON'S step now was 
not so elastic as formerly. Her bright, 
blooming colour had entirely fled, and, 
though she never complained, she was be- 
coming less and less able to encounter 
fatigue. She was likely to become a mother, 
and it was imperative that the heir to a 
house so conspicuous in the annals of the 
county as Doolandour should be bom there^ 
and nowhere ^Ise. So they merely passed 
through the north of Italy, halting occa- 
sionally that Blanche might rest a couple 
of days, and the middle of June saw them 
deposited at their stately home. 

Before the first matrimonial year had run 
its course an heir was brought to light, and 
the whole place given up to rejoicing. The 
poor young mother's sufferings were long 
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and intense ; but of her none thought. The 
son who was destined to carry down the 
feudal honours of his race had made his 
appearance. Henceforward the mother was 
less than a secondary object, — she was a 
cipher. In Sir Marmaduke's eyes a mere 
instrument for the perpetuation of his 
honours, and of no more value than any 
other domestic utensil that had served its 
purpose, and was thrown aside. 

In the course of five years she gave birth 
to four children. " In pain and sorrow " 
unutterable were they brought forth, till the 
meek young head was bowed down, the spirit 
quenched, the heart broken, the innocent 
prattle silenced, and the bright beauty faded 
away. The harsh, stern husband took small 
note of these ** outward and visible signs ** 
of declining health. He belonged to that 
particular class of egotists who, if not actual 
disbelievers in female sufferings, are wholly 
callous to them. He had heirs ; — what was 
it to him whether his wife lived or died? 
There were plenty more women in the world 1 
She ought to think herself supremely blessed, 
and infinitely honoured in being the mother 
of his children I So his imperious mother. 
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the Dowager, once told poor Blanche, the 
first and only time she was surprised in a 
paroxysm of agonised weeping, bowed down 
by pain, unhappiness, and physical exhaus- 
tion. 

The Dowager had been in her youth, 
as still in her middle age, remarkable for 
health, strength, and physical endurance. 
She had no comprehension of a delicate 
little frame like her daughter-in-law's. Her 
mental powers, however, were vast. She 
practised the philosophy in which she was 
schooled so well, and resigned herself with- 
out a sigh to quitting a world in which her 
short-lived youth had been so undeservedly 
embittered and cut short. 

While she was travelling or stationary 
in Italy her intelligence was so quick- 
ened, her eyes and mind so engrossed by 
all the beauties of nature and art, she had 
not found out the total absence of sym- 
pathy in her husband, that tender watch- 
fulness, and ready companionship, which 
alone can sweeten and solder the chains 
of matrimony. But once planted down 
at Doolandour, in absolute seclusion, she 
bitterly felt the want of it all in Sir 
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Marmaduke's character. She longed for her 
mother, but saw very little of her. She was 
not invited, she dared not intrude, and so 
kept away. Poor Mrs. Mayflower 1 she 
viewed with chagrin and dismay the ill- 
success of all her fine schemes for Blanche's 
advancement and felicity ; but her natural 
pride kept her as much aloof as possible 
from Doolandour, and contact with the 
Dowager, who, since Blanche's ill state of 
health, had gradually reinstalled herseU 
there, and became, as before, lady paramount. 

Blanche's tender gentleness shrank before 
two such cold, proud, hard natures. She re- 
tired into the quiet and privacy of her own 
apartments, leading the life of a recluse, 
educating the children who had cost her so 
dear, and striving for their sakes to seem 
cheerful, while the worm gnawed within the 
core of her wounded heart. 

Daily she declined, and the pretty Arabian 
rested in his stall, only leaving it for exercise, 
or to be fed by her hands at the Hall door, 
for her strength was unequal to maintaining 
her seat on her saddle. Soon the* ponies 
ceased to be harnessed to the pretty little 
carriage, her poor attenuated hands could no 
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longer grasp the reins ! Next, the gardener 
missed her in the cold, formal gardens, 
whose stone borders and benches sent a 
shiver through one to look at, and they only- 
caught an occasional glimpse of her at the 
window, leaning her head on her hands 
as she watched the mowers, or when they 
carried vases and tubs of flowers and orange- 
trees to her apartments. 

They all liked the young Lady, who never 
spoke an unkind word to any one, and tried 
to serve all ; but they rather wondered how 
anybody could be sick or dull in such a 
grand place, with such a fine husband, and 
so rich too I 

They who have not strength for the 
burthen, nor spirit wherewith to rise up 
under it, but go on patiently striving, with- 
out complaint, seldom receive much sym- 
pathy fii'om any class in their unappreciated 
trials, however heroic. 

Those were different times to these, when 
fine folk seek consolation in their tribulation 
in publicity, and every trifling ailment 
demands compassion by being gazetted. 
Pity may be extended, but we know what 
it is akin to, and ridicule is certain. 

VOL. I. L 
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Blanche was too true for sucli meretricious 
and fashionable appeals for compassion. 
She bore up in silence. 

The pale sufferer's thoughts, when her 
eyes seemed fixed on outward objects, would 
constantly travel home to her dear, sunny 
Limesthorpe. She wished for her dear 
mother, if only to scold her, and break the 
spell of icy, rigid formality which reigned in 
this dreary abode. No one ever spoke out 
of a whisper. The servants were all trained 
to muteism ; Paul the Silentiary might have 
dwelt here without interruption to his medi- 
tations. 

She longed for the dear old Abbd, to giye 
her a fresh stock of ideas and advice. 

Lastly, she thought upon the time when 
Gerald Desmond would stop and pump the 
organ so nicely for her, and when he brought 
his violin, and they tried, amidst ringing 
laughter on both sides, to play duets, — ^mere 
children both, — and fancy themselves two 
great artistes performing to an audience of 
family portraits. And with this last thought 
of Gerald, " she communed within herself, 
and was still." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I 

I WAS walking, — joyous then 
Far beyond all other men, 
Till before ns up there stood 
Britonferry's oaken wood 
Whispering, " happy as thou art. 
Happiness and thou most part." 

W. S. Landob. 

BUT who was Gerald Desmond ? You 
' have never said a word about him to 
us before. 

Patience, gentle reader 1 a writer cannot 
tell two stories at once, however it came 
to pass that the greatest of known letter- 
writers, Julius Caesar, dictated seven de- 
spatches at one and the same time, for no two 
acts can be simultaneous with the same organ 
in the case of ordinary mortals. So, if I 
had written the story of Blanche with one 
hand and the story of Gerald with the other, 
the brain would have refused its assistance ; 
wherefore you have it in this chapter. 

We have described Limesthorpe. Half a 

L 2 
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mile from it stood the church in which 
Blanche's nuptials were solemnised, a very- 
fine edifice of Saxon date, its cross still 
standing on the top of a flight of well-worn 
stone steps embroidered with red and yellow 
lichens. Its high altar and the Piscina, 
untouched by time or profane hands, and its 
double row of handsome solid stone pillars 
gave it an unmistakable and remarkable air 
of antiquity. It was attached to a former 
priory, whose arching cloisters, refectory, 
and chapel remained perfect. The Manse, 
or house occupied by the Rector of the 
parish, who was also Rural Dean, had been 
joined so closely to it, the chapel formed a 
part of the dwelhng, and was in a state of 
complete preservation, though the broken 
tombs of the Priors and Brethren of the 
Order lay embedded among the violet beds 
and tufts of pansies in the gardens and 
pleasure-grounds to which the ruins, antique 
fragments of masonry, aud figures, added a 
very considerable charm. 

The Monks had enjoyed a large Pleasaunce, 
whose well-stocked fish-pools, orchards, and 
pleached alleys attested to the comforts 
and wealth of the estabhshment. Immense 
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hedges of yew, holly, and hornbeam, two 
hundred years old, shaded the grassy banks 
of the fish-pools,and several persons could 
stand easily within the angles formed by the 
turn of the alleys, the separate stems of 
so great a size, formed absolute little com- 
modious chambers, where studious men 
could retreat, free from obtruding sun- 
rays, or on gusty days sheltered completely 
from wind and weather. 

The Priory was charmingly situated, over 
and above the agremens it possessed 
within itself as a residence, for it com- 
manded a most beautiful, small arm of the 
river Fine, which flowed placidly along be- 
tween branching oaks and weeping birches, 
with here and there a willow overshading 
the aits ; where the fishermen brought their 
boats and baskets from Knightswich to Vale 
Thorpe, whose prefix was accounted for, 
though situated in a champaign country, by 
the circumstance of its boundary, the single 
acclivity of the country rolling away in a 
gentle slope towards the water on one side, 
while the other was filled up by forest trees* 
The intermediate space was parcelled out 
into cornfields and meadows, all golden in 
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the month of May with cowslips, skirting 
up into pretty copses, carpeted with blue 
hyacinths and wood anemones when March 
had walked off with his daffodils, and April 
with his primroses and buttercups. Bog 
plants flourished along the water's side, and 
sweet was the odour of gale and wild thyme 
brought by the soft west winds to the good 
Vicar's dwelling, while his eye wandered 
delightedly over this exquisite scenery. 

Here the young villagers came to cut 
their Easter palms from the flowering 
withy, and gather the October nuts ; and the 
path between Limesthorpe and the Priory 
lay through these inviting woodlands. 

Here baby Blanche and little Gerald 
played and made posies together, while 
their nurses sat under the trees to rest. 

Here, when older, they tethered their 
ponies and wandered about, peering into the 
birds' nests, trying their bows and arrows at 
some crow, who never slackened his wing 
for their scare, or peeling willow wands, or 
making rush baskets for their wild straw- 
berries and flowers to carry home to mamma, 
light hearted and merry as the grass- 
hoppers that chirped about their feet, and 
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innocent as the wood-doves that cooed away 
in the branches over their heads. 

There were no highway boards in those days 
to maim the down-hanging boughs or level 
the hedgerows ; to mar the beauty of nature, 
irritate the lovers of sylvan scenery ; to send 
the birds forth from the naked hedges to 
perish by frost and rain and cold ; to strip 
the roads of shade in summer, of shelter in 
winter, while ^ the poor market-women toiled 
along oji sultry days or cutting frosts, or bio wn 
through by wintry winds in cruel fashion. 

Private property in those days was property, 
and not at the merciless fiat of any set of 
local mismanagers or arbitrary ignoramuses, 
wise in their own conceit, unneighbourly in 
their dealings with others. Then^ the trees 
flourished, and old and young wayfarers re- 
joiced in their quiet shade and beauty, with 
birds carolling amongst the twigs and blossoms. 

But, may be, gentle reader, thou art im- 
patient, and reiterate who was Gerald ? 

Gerald was the only son of his father, and 
his &ther was Mr. Desmond; and Mr. 
Desmond was the Rector of Vale Thorpe, 
originally of Irish descent from the princely 
Earls of Kildare. But his progenitors came 
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over with Walter Devereux in the time of 
EUzabeth, and consequently had lost much 
of the distinction of race with their Irish 
property. Still, the deep, blue-grey 'eye, 
with its black lashes, was perpetuated with 
singular beauty in the person of his son 
Gerald, with the addition of a fine aquiline 
nose, full forehead, and clear healthy com- 
plexion. 

Mr. Desmond was a most exemplary 
clergyman. His dignified manners, his 
unimpeachable character, had won for him 
the sobriquet of " the Beauty of Holiness," 
and, every Christian virtue practised by 
himself, he had sedulously instilled into the 
heart of his dear and only son. 

Mrs. Desmond was the daughter of a 
neighbouring gentleman, and in her youth 
had been rarely beautiful. Her son inherited 
rather the softer attractions pf his mother ; 
and,though his height did not nearly approach 
that of Mr. Desmond, the perfection of his 
proportions added grace to his movements, 
not only, but made him appear taller than 
he really was. 

While children, Gerald, and Blanche, were 
constant playfellows. Mrs. Mayflower was 
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wisely particular about her daughter's asso- 
ciates. They had no nearer neighbours she 
deemed eligible, and she disliked indiscrimi- 
nate female intimacies, as chiefly conducive to 
idleness, gossip, and misplaced confidences 
among very young ladies. She knew how 
frequently foolish love-making goes on, and 
how often silly girls may be entrapped into 
objectionable marriages by some convenient 
go-between ; besides, the family secrets 
divulged in many an unguarded colloquy 
among young unwary folk, by heartless 
triflers under the masque of friendship. 

She believed the companionship of a high- 
hearted boy to possess in it something 
very different. There is absence of puling 
sentimentality ; a generous rivalry in study 
and courage springs up between two well- 
disposed young persons of different sexes. 
The boy's mind gives tone and strength to 
the girl's. She learns fortitude and endur- 
ance of pain ; he leads her to heroism, 
while he becomes more gentle and com- 
passionate, and in after life frequently 
displays traits of generosity and tenderness 
of heart that may be traced to early associa- 
tion with a gentle and amiable female child. 
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It may be said, a boy will learn tli» 
amongst his sisters. Perhaps so 1 but not 
always. He is seldom their equal; but 
either their master or their fag. He does 
not pay the same deference to a sister as to 
the girl brought up with him who is not his 
relation. Elder sisters sometimes tyrannise 
over a weaker brother, but are more com- 
monly his too willing slaves. Mammas also 
are apt to pet the boys, papas, to spoil 
the girls ; and the nursery inequality of 
rights has harmed many a disposition for 
life. 

Undoubtedly the twain learn faster to- 
gether, and, as the very nature of a boy's 
education is to form his reasoning powers, 
and train him for busy practical life, so 
is he able to assist his companion and liflb 
her out of the mere rote by which so large 
a portion of our female community are, or 
were, taught. 

Companions thus were Blanche and 
Gerald, and fellow-students under the good 
Abb6 Deodato Benevoglio up to the respec- 
tive ages of fifteen and eighteen. 

Gerald was three years Blanche's senior, 
when a little bird whispered in the ear of 
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Mrs. Mayflower that what was all very right 
and proper up to that age, will not do 
beyond it. That riding, rowing, gardening, 
romping together, running races, or playing 
billiards, or. battledore and shuttlecock, on 
rainy days, while children, were doings un* 
important enough, and harmless, as saying 
lessons together and reading with the pre- 
ceptor, profitable: but when it came to 
devouring the glowing verses of the Italian 
poets out of one book, and Gerald sittings 
absorbed, with the colour flashing over his 
fine face in his excitement, — which she saw 
and marked, — while Blanche's song floated 
like an echo of heaven through the Oak 
Gallery, — when she ascertained that he rose 
at five every morning in order to overcome, 
on his violin, the difficulties of some piece of 
music to be resolved into a triumphant con- 
cord of sweet sounds in an after performance 
with Blanche, — when she observed these 
tokens, — and watched, — ^her experienced eye 
detected a change in Gerald altogether. 

She saw he was grown into a man, that 
his beauty was the more singular from the 
expression which constituted its chief attrac- 
tion, thsUi his cheek flushed when her 
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daughter drew nigh, and that, if her heart 
was untouched, Gerald's was not. Then, 
the prudent matron resolved upon an imme- 
diate sacrifice to Moloch and Mammon. 

Much of the buoyant elasticity of her 
nature, her disdain of pain and trifles, her 
enduring courage under crushing disappoint- 
ments and difficulties in after life, Blanche 
owed to her early and wholesome contact 
with her boy playfellow's pure, true, and 
manly spirit. She loved him with all the 
ardour of her nature as a fond and devoted 
sister, helping him, and screening his few 
shortcomings ; but she was so young in 
years, so angelically pure in heart, the 
" earthly Eros " found no entrance into 
hers, and even fleeted away at her Ithuriel 
glance. But, naturally, this state of things 
could not last as time sped on. "They 
must inevitably fall in love and be married," 
thought Mrs. Mayflower, so would any other 
parent; "and, though I like Gerald extremely, 
I have higher views for Blanche," thought 
she. Silently revolving these things in her 
mind, — silently she executed a grand project, 
and, finally, one fine morning she put on her 
sweetest smile, with her bonnet, and walked 
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down to the Priory to tell tbe Rector the 
result of her machinations. 

The Eectory was an advowson belonging 
to the worthy pastor, and, together with 
his dues and his fair wife's portion, he 
realised about two thousand a year. But 
that was no fortune to be laid at the feet of 
the young heiress of Limesthorpe with thrice 
that rent-roll, and, if the idea ever crossed 
the minds of Gerald's parents, their good 
sense made it tacit. 

We know only Mrs. Mayflower's reason- 
ings on the subject. 

But they very wisely destined their son to 
a profession of some sort. To the Church 
he did not incline, arts and letters were 
rather his turn than arms. At school he 
bore away all prizes before him, and never 
was so happy or so proud in his own esti- 
mation as while exhibiting to Blanche the 
precious volumes he received as marks of 
his tutor's esteem and encouragement, and 
of the affection of his school-mates. 

It occurred to Mrs. Mayflower that civil 
employment in the East Indies would serve 
a threefold purpose, gratifying his parents, 
promoting his advancement in a way calcu- 
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lated to display his abilities, and separat- 
ing him from her little daughter. It was a 
master-stroke. She possessed great interest 
with the Indian Board, through her late 
husband's services and merits and her own 
connexions, and she could safely promise 
Gerald a writership. In those days interest 
carried all before it, and she knew the boy's 
singular talent for languages would pre- 
sently enable him to master the necessary 
Hindoostanee. He had begun Arabic for his 
own pleasure. 

It is difficult to conceive how parents 
could desire, or consent, to part with an 
only son ; but every human being has one 
foible, and Mr. Desmond's lay in the chimera 
of Gerald's realising a fortune adequate to 
the repurchase from its present possessor of 
the hereditary estate of his branch in Ireland. 
Whiteboys and Peep-o' -day Boys existed over 
there, but they seldom murdered, and never 
robbed ; and Boycotting and NihiUsm were 
things unknown. Had he been a worldly 
man, as he was a guileless one, he would 
have perceived that his son's " El Dorado '* 
lay quite close to home, could he have but 
pushed his advantage. 
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Mrs. Mayflower opened the conferetioe, 
obtadned the Rector's grateful thanks, and 
eke those of his wife, though she did not 
come kindly into the scheme ; but she com- 
forted herself with the reflection that Gerald 
would see more of life than they could show 
him, that he was young, active, and healthy, 
and not tied down to remain in Calcutta, if 
he found the climate hurt his health, or the 
separation from all he loved broke his spirits. 
Competency existed at home. 

As for poor Gerald himself, he recalci- 
trated altogether. He remonstrated, and 
abjured, and argued, and proposed Law or 
Physic, — anything rather than absence from 
home. He would be a dragoon, or a sailor, 
but these Mrs. Desmond would not hear 
of. Nay, between ourselves, he even wept in 
his chamber, before a picture of Blanche's 
little pony, with her sitting upon it, he had 
sketched himself, which certainly was not an 
altogether flattering portrait of the witching 
young goddess of his thoughts. Finally, he 
resigned himself as best he could to the 
wishes of his parents. Mrs. Desmond, with 
feminine shrewdness, suspected the case, and, 
loving both children dearly, and knowing the 
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firmness of Mrs. Mayflower's resolve, she saw 
netting in the perspective but the breaking 
of his heart, if Gerald remained at home ; and 
she wisely thought that both were too young 
to retain lasting impressions of each other, 
and that change would efiect, on Gerald's 
part and Blanche's, a cure for their childish 
love, if such it could be called. 

Gerald's consent once wrung* from him, 
he applied himself with desperation to his 
preparations, and, having mastered Arabic 
with the Abb^, did not find Hindoostanee so 
difficult. 

He buoyed himself up with hope, too, with 
all youth's ardour, and looked forward in 
more cheerful mood to a period not very re- 
mote when he should return with the spolia 
opima of the land of Ophir, and lay all at the 
feet of his child-love. 

No restraint was put upon their inter- 
course in this parting. That would have 
been to betray the secret suspicion Mrs. 
Mayflower so well and wisely kept to 
herself. 

She presented the youth with a purse she 
herself knitted for him, with twenty golden 
guineas in it, besides a handsome spyglass. 
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a fowling-piece and pair of pistols, permit- 
ting Blanche to give him as keepsakes a 
silver-mounted drinking-cup, a pocket Bible 
and prayer-book, and a pair of slippers, — 
the first her tiny hands had worked, and 
for him. 

The evening before his departure, Gerald 
and Blanche met by compact in the Hazel 
Coppice. Long they walked and talked, and 
rested among the grassy glades under the 
holly-bushes; and Gerald possessed himself 
of his dearest treasure and prize, — a lock of 
Blanche's golden curls, which he hewed off 
triumphantly with his garden knife ! She 
thought it no sacrilege, though the process 
was rude, and stood quite still, like a lamb, 
to be shorn of the golden fleece. 

Then the .youth turned towards the child, 
his eyes swimming with tears, his cheek 
flushing, his lips quivering, and his chest 
heaving, and his brow contracting, under 
the painful emotion he vainly strove to 
compress. 

** Oh, Blanche 1 '* he cried passionately, 
rather than tenderly, — almost fiercely, — 
" Blanche, you will forget me ! '* 

His aspect struck the girl more than any- 
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thing. That unwonted look terrified her. 
His very start into manhopd and the feel- 
ings of a man threw her back into her inno- 
cent childishness. She stayed the tears which 
were falUng at the thought o£ never seeing 
her dear darling Gerald again; and, look- 
ing up into his glowing, quivering face, she 
said timidly : " Oh, Gerald, I will never 
forget you 1 What can make you think so ? 
Why do you look at me so strangely ? ** 

He caught her in his arms, kissing her 
tenderly, as though kissing a baby. He re- 
peated in soft, low tones : " Blanche, you 
will forget me 1 You do not love me as I 
love you. Promise me you will not forget 
me, — that you will love me for — ^for — say, for 
six months, — ^that you will come heve-^here 
— ^to think of me every day 1 ** 

" I will, — I will, indeed 1 " sobbed Blanche, 
" Six months is so long. Oh 1 I will love 
and think of you every day, here and 
everywhere, Gerald I ** And she sobbed 
violently. 

" Say you will never marry anybody but 
me, Blanche, and wait for me till I come 
back 1 " 

" Oh, I will, indeed ! I never meant to 
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marry anybody but you, Gerald. What can 
make you think so? Haven't we always 
been husband and wife in play, dear, dear 
Gerald?" 

He clasped her again and again to his 
beating heart. He tore himself at last from 
the young arms that twined about him so 
sweetly and lovingly, and, whispering one 
more " Good-bye 1 *' pressing more and more 
kisses on lier cheeks and lips and streaming 
eyes, the boy-lover tore himself away. He 
ran home, and sailed for India next morning, 
and the child-love he left behind returned 
home to her studies and her dolls, and her 
little heart ached for many a day, and she 
wiped away many silent tears when playtime 
came round, and she missed her cheery boy 
playmate, and she sobbed upon her pillow for 
many a night afterwards, thinking of poor 
Gerald, tossed about upon the great waves of 
the sea. She frequented the Rectory more 
than ever for a long time. Six months ! 
And then the first sorrow of her young life 
gradually faded away. She thought of 
Gerald as a dear friend always coming back 
to her. She missed him everywhere, but 
she had no perception of that precocious 
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love, which tore and fretted his manly heart, 
in her, as yet, unawakened nature. 

Whatever of beautiful or noticeable she 
met with in books, or music, or painting, 
she treasured up to show Gerald, after won- 
dering greatly he did not return, and that 
she received no letter from him. The truth 
must be told 1 Mrs. Mayflower received and 
duly consigned to the flames, after perusal, 
all poor Gerald's effusions, writing in reply 
that Blanche was busy at her lessons, and 
had no leisure for correspondence ; and so 
Gerald ceased to write, and his parents saw 
less and less of the Mayflowers ; and Blanche, 
as she grew older, waxed more shy and timid, 
and feared to ask questions she longed to 
have answered about her quondam playfellow, 
and so three years rolled over their heads, 
and Sir Marmaduke Brandson came upon the 
stage and made her his wife. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Yeabs, many parti-oolour'd years, 

Some have crept on, and soiue have flown 

Since first I saw let fall those tears 

I never could see fall alone. 

Years, not so many, are to come, 

Years not so varied, when from you. 

One more will fall, when carried homa 

I see it not, nor hear, — Adieu. — W. S. Landor. 

Oh ! that hallo w'd form is ne'er forgot 

Which first love traced. 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory's waste. 
'Twas odour fled 
As soon as shed, 
'Twas morning's winged dream. 
Twas a light that ne'er will shine again 
On life's dull stream. — Thomas Moobe. 

MR. DESMOND'S Rectory lay, as we 
know, near Limesthorpe, about fifteen 
miles from Doolandour, through Knights- 
wich, spanning the river on a wide wooden 
bridge and traversing the Wold. 

He had been busy with some sick parish- 
ioners all the morning, and Gerald, returned 
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to the paternal roof, was intent upon a 
newspaper, when a mounted messenger 
brought in, with all despatch, a letter to 
Mr. Desmond. 

Ten years had rolled away since he had 
solemnised Blanche's nuptials, and Gerald 
had now come home on leave. 

It was a dark, rainy day in September. 
Audibly the drops came do^ni, furroLg the 
light soil under the eaves with their incessant 
pelting. The grey, sickly Michaelmas daisies 
looked more forlorn and ugly than usual, all 
drenched and discoloured by the rain. Occa- 
sional puffs of wind swept a red leaf off the 
Virginian creeper, or brought a yellow one 
fluttering down from the old beech-tree. 
The horses, cows, and sheep in the uplands 
huddled close to the hedges with drooping 
ears and tails pressed close to their legs. 
Mr. Desmond's pet fowls stood first on one 
leg, then on the other, piping mournfully as 
they shook the moisture off their feathers, 
while sheltering under the eaves and shrubs. 
No children at play were heard on the village 
green ; it was a th(M*ough wet day, and no 
stillness is like that produced by determined 
rain. The swallows were gone, winter and 
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dreariness liad begun. Autumn ! how 
melancholy is your garb 1 Far more cheery 
the sparkling white coat and crisp frosts of 
red-berried Winter 1 

Gerald Desmond sat in the mullioned 
window, — ^he had laid down his newspaper, 
and was speculating on the contents of the 
recently arrived despatch to his father. He 
looked out on, or rather over, the scenery 
beyond, for his eyes were fixed, and his fine 
countenance was sad, as he sat apparently 
buried in thought. 

The Yicar came into the room with a 
letter in his hand. He shook off the few 
drops which glistened on his beaver and from 
his black gaiters ; he looked pitifiiUy at his 
son, but did not speak. 

Gerald broke the silence. 

"Any better news from Limesthorpe, 
Father ? '' 

Mr. Desmond shook his head mournfully : 
" Not so good ; her time is come." 

The chest of his son heaved convulsively, 
and a groan rather than a sob burst firom him. 

"Arm yourself with courage, my son! 
He smites in mercy. Who shall say she is 
not taken from the evil to come ? " 
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" Father, we say in the East, ' The white 
heifer is slain for the sacrifice, while the 
tawny bull goes at large.' That " 

Gerald stopped and clenched his hand 
violently, the spasm of grief and rage which 
passed over his face abundantly supplying 
the incompleted expression. 

" Patience, my son, patience ! Maybe for 
your soul's sake is she taken." 

** She ever said she wished to die at the 
fall of the leaf. All nature then looks 
mournful. She could not bear to go when 
the flowers were so beautiful and the birds 
all singing 1 Oh, Blanche, Blanche 1 my 
darling I my beloved ! " 

A paroxysm of tears followed this speech, 
and the manly form bowed down under the 
intensity of his emotion. 

Mr. Desmond, little less affected, laid 
his hand upon his son's shoulder, saying 
tenderly, " Weep, my poor boy, it will 
relieve you 1 but remember you have parents 
who fondly love you, in whom was never 
shadow of turning; — ^you have consumed 
many years of your young life in fruitless 
misery. It may be, when she is removed, — " 

" Never, Father, say it not 1 No woman 
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will ever comfort me. No wife ! — no child ! 
Father, it is a trial greater than I can bear. 
My God ! my God 1 what have I done to 
deserve such bitter chastisement ? " 

" Gerald ! grieve not selfishly. She is an- 
gelic by nature. She wiU rise an angel, when 
this mortal coil is put off. There are living 
deaths, — such is hers. Poor innocent ! There 
are affections death cannot sunder, — such 
were yours. Your neighbourhood might make 
the burthen of Blanche's life more intolerable. 
Your presence might be a snare to her soul I 
Death will re-unite you where love reigns 
supreme, everiastingly, — love without shame, 
— ^love without remorse. But the dread por- 
tals must be passed, — the glory lies beyond.^* 

" Father, you are old, — ^you do not possess 
my ardent nature. You are pious, wise, — ^I 
am very weak. Forgive me, my heart is 
broken ; Blanche dying ! Why cannot I die 
and save her ? Her young hfe shattered, — 
her happiness sacrificed to pride and am- 
bition I My God 1 My God ! Her life pre- 
sently to become extinct ! She who is the 
incarnation of gentleness ! ** 

" Perhaps, for the good of your soul, 
Gerald, is she taken. God sees and judges 
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aright. Taken in that stainless purity for 
which she is so remarkable, before her re- 
fined instincts have coarsened, her warmth 
of feeling blunted, or her faith shaken ! — 
too often, alas 1 the case, under hard- 
pressing, continuous calamity, the harder 
because undeserved, unalterable, and irreme- 
diable. There was no escape for her, save 
through the gates of death or dishonour. 
Who knows what heavier trials might not 
have befallen you both, what temptations, 
the snare of passion,— the pitfall of oppor- 
tunity ! God removes her in mercy to you 
both. Better so ! * Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God.* She will 
stand face to face before her Maker, like an 
innocent lamb without blemish. Alas! alas! 
how I pity unfortunate Mrs. Mayflower." 

At this, Gerald burst out : " I do t^o^ pity 
her at all. Why did she force her daughter 
into marrying that iceberg? It was mon- 
strous." 

" Worldly wisdom, my son ! Worldly 
wisdom 1 She thought she was doing well 
for her girl's interests, — sincerely believed so. 
She is a good woman at bottom, Gerald. 
She did her best, according to her lights, by 
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poor littie Blanche. But she even now 
cannot be brought to feel that Christ's 
kingdona is not of this world. 

" Father, I hate h&r I " 

" Gerald, peace 1 Your sorrow jnakes 
you uncharitable. This is a sin. Pity her ! 
for she merits more Christian compassion 
who compassed her child's woe, than we 
who stand by, witnessing, with bleeding 
hearts, the bitter fruits of her work. Poor 
woman 1 Poor desolate mother ! 

" The letter I have in my hand is a sum- 
mons to Doolandour from good Victorine. 
Have you strength to go ? She is Blanche's 
favourite attendant, and she writes by her 
mistress's desire to beg an interview with 
us both. She is instant in her desire that 
we should go to her without loss of time. 
Have you strength for the task? She is, 
alas I near her end. I ordered the phaeton 
before coming in, — I see it coming round, 
— ^let us go, Gerald, and comfort her last 
moments with Christian hope and loving 
words of true friendship." 

Silently they entered the carriage, and, 
leaving the horses half-way at the posting 
inn, went on rapidly with a fresh pair. 
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Their hearts were too full for many words. 
The awful suddenness of the summons 
struck upon both fearfully, and on Gerald's 
heart like a knell, — the knell of all and 
everything in life. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Beab it, oh I matoht unequally ye must, 
And in your strength and virtue firmly trust. 
The Power who rules our destiny decreed 
One heart should harden, and another bleed. 

W. S. Landor. 

Eyes that look back till they can see no mora 

W. S. Landob. 

THE father and son reached Doolandour, 
and were ushered into the great hall. 

The groom of the chambers was con- 
ducting them to the Baronet's apartment, 
the noted Stone Chamber, when, at the foot 
of the stairs, they were met by a French 
waiting-woman, who, advancing towards 
Gerald, stopped him, and, laying her finger 
lightly on his arm, said, in a low tone, 
" I vould speak vid Monsieur. Miladi did 
tell me I vas to fetch you. One at a time. 
Vill Monsieur come up de stau'b. Vill he 
follow me ? " 

Gerald swerved aside in silence, and fol- 
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lowed Mademoiselle Victorin© up the stately 
staircase, carpeted with velvet pile, crimson 
in hue and soft to the foot, which it rendered 
inaudible. The blue-and-gold banisters 
gleamed coldly over the Stone Hall. His 
heart felt heavier with every step he climbed, 
and at the top he paused, faint with emotion. 

"Monsieur viU take breath, and he vill 
take courage. I know dat it is painful; 
mine heart sympatises vid you; but you 
must come on.*' 

Instinctively Victorine had solved the 
situation, and gave it all a foreigner's fervent 
pity and sympathies. 

Gliding forward, she led him through a 
portal, whose vast mahogany door, with gilt 
panels and hinges, closed noiselessly behind 
them. They were in a long stone-arched 
gallery with five bay windows, in each of 
which, surrounded by rare exotics exhaling 
sweetest perfumes mingled with orange and 
tube-roses, sat on its perch some gorgeous 
Parrakeet, in all the glory of blue, crimson, 
and green. The open sky was visible 
through the windows above them, flowers 
surrounded them, little fountains played over 
rock-ferns and shells; still, the poor birds. 
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cliained by the leg severally to their 
perches, were very captives I She whom 
they loved, and who so sedulously tended 
and petted them when able, lay gasping for 
breath in the room next to them, but out 
of their reach and hearing, poor hapless 
prisoners 1 in " captivity unto death," — like 
her, their mistress. Three doors opened into 
this corridor. Victorine, pushing open the 
last on the right side, bade Mr. Gerald wait 
there a few moments, and disappeared 
through another massive door opposite, 
corresponding with that by which they 
entered. 

During her brief absence, Gerald occupied 
the room appropriated to Victorine, whence 
she could watch over and attend upon her 
dear mistress. 

She presently returned with her finger on 
her Ups, half-closing the other door as she 
beckoned to him, and said, sinking her voice 
to the lowest whisper, " Softly, — you most,—^ 
ver softly. You vill promise me not to make 
her cry. So 1 You see she is so veek,— 
and den you most not cry your tef, nor 
groan, nor sigh, nor anyting. She is so ill 
dat she might die if she is moch moved. 
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Poor young man ! I pity yon. You vill be 
shock too moclL. But, come I for her sake 
you can bear it. Miladi so much vish to 
see you first of all." 

Incapable of response, save by dumb motion 
of acquiescence, Gerald crept in between the 
gentle-natured, though quick-witted French- 
woman, and the gigantic lintel, and, hardly 
able to breathe or daring to lift his eyes, 
found himself kneeling beside a green satin 
damask bed of large dimensions, and 
clasping the tiny, tiny, wasted, trembling 
hand of her he had whilom loved with all 
youth's first fond idolatry. 

There she lay, — the Lady of Doolandour, — 
still young, not quite eight-and-twenty, — 
how changed ! — ^no longer the round, rosy, 
blushing Blanche of former days. Her 
slender form, scarcely perceptible under the 
heavy satin coverlet, her pale sweet features 
and hands, haggard and shrunken to such 
diminutiveness as to be scarce distinguish- 
able amid the laces that bordered her cap 
and frilled her sleeves. Her eyes retained 
an unnatural brilliancy and seemed preter- 
naturally large ; but languor and debility 
sat on every movement, and her voice was 
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thin, and only audible through, a strained 
attention. 

By her side lay a sleeping child, her last,— 
her little Christine, a lovely babe of two 
years, whose exquisite face rested like the 
blush-rose, in its tranquil slumber, painfully 
contrasted with that of her dying mother 
whose very double she appeared in feature 
and natural complexion. 

Victorine removed the babe stiU asleep, 
and the poor mother tenderly kissed the 
little hand laid lovingly in hers, following 
it with her eyes to the last, till the door 
closed upon the retiring form, while a 
fine little black-eyed girl of eight peered 
under the arm of the faithful attendant, 
with a wistful gaze, on her mother's 
face, unconscious that she was taking her 
last look upon her still living form.' This 
girl adored her mother in her heart of hearts, 
and felt dismayed by the quiet of the sick- 
chamber and the gathering paleness in that 
young mother's expiring face. 

For some moments Blanche and Gerald 
remained silently looking upon one another. 
She spoke the first, as she felt a rush of 
hot tears upon her cold trembling hand. 

VOL. I. N 
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Said she, in soft, trembling accents, 
" Gerald, can you forgive me ? Will you ? 
It is to ask this I have sent for you. I am 
not, perhaps, so culpable as you may think. 
I scarcely knew how much I loved you till 
We were parted for ever. My suffering life, 
my early death, must be my atonement 
before heaven for the vows I broke; but, 
Gerald, how can I atone to you ? " 

In broken gasps she addressed him, while 
he silently pressed his lips on her hands ten^ 
derly, softly, as a mother kisses her sleeping, 
infant. 

" I never blamed you^^ was ajl his reply. 

" Blame no one ! Gerald ; dear Gerald ! It 
was very distressing. But I was weak and 
yielding to a fault. It is past now ! Forgive 
me the mortal wrong I hav^ done you, and, 
in token of your forgiveness, hear and grant 
my last prayer. Sweet will it be to you 
thus generously to requite my want of faith/* 

Here she took from her neck a locket. 

** Gerald, take it.; it is your miniature, 
which you gave me on parting,— the one 
your mother searched for so long and vainly 
in her dressing-room. Behind is a lock of 
my hair* It has lain next my heart this long 
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while^ Gerald, and the angels could not blame 
me, for mortal love is dead within me, and 
I DIE. Do not grieve, Gerald; death is sweet 
to many, and to me. The angel comes in 
my dreams, and unlocks the doors of my 
prisonhoiise, and then I follow him, up, up, 
— ^higher, higher, — ^where I shall be your 
angel, Gerald, and watch over you. 8c^ 
you forgive 1 " 

Gerald could not speak ; his manly heart 
was bursting. He dreaded to loose the 
torrent of over- wrought feeling within him; 
He only clasped more tenderly the tiny 
hand, and bowed down his head upon it. 
She pursued :— 

" Promise me one thing, dear friend and 
companion of my childhood. Watch over 
my children. You know they will have no 

guide nor adviser. Their father " Here 

ensued a painful pause. " My mother power- 
less to assist^ or perhaps even to see them. 
The Dowager ! God shield them from her 
balefrd influence ! — an inheritance of pride, 
ignorance, and selfishness. God shield them 
from it 1 Gerald, be their friend and coun- 
sellor, — their moral guardian. Here are two 
letters ; take charge of them. One to the 

N 2 
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best fiiend who will second yoiir efforts, — 
him to whom, of all beings, I owe the most. 
Has he not taught me how to endure 
calamity and meet death ? Give this to the 
dear Abb6 Benevoglio, and this to Diana, 
;when you judge she shall have attained a 
fitting age to comprehend the spirit and 
meaning of it, and act upon its contents. 
Gerald, promise me to watch over my chil- 
dren's eternal interests/' 

Gerald bent his head ; then, raising it with 
jByes full of unutterable, holy affection and 
tender compassion, he said, in soft, calm, 
jand silvery tones : " Blanche, I swear to you 
before God never to lose sight of your chil- 
dren's best interests, either temporal or 
eternal, and to fulfil yom* wishes, to the best 
of my ability, while I have being. Pray for 
me before the Throne of Grace ! — ^Pray that 
I may be worthy to follow your steps. Then 
we shall meet once again, and everlastingly, 
if true, pure love ever becomes re-united in 
heaven ! " . 

" Thank you, dear Gerald ! Doubly I thank 
you, for sparing me all that could pain my 
dying momenta, — for pouring such balm into 
my fleeting soul as will sustain it till the 
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victory is won! Now,, may God eternally 
help yotii and receive me / *' 

Blanche sank back utterly exhausted, and 
Gterald, rising from his knees upon a slight 
touch on his shoulder, disengaged his hand 
from the still, cold clasp of his beloved in 
death, — though he did not realise that at 
once. She *^ sleeps the sleep that knows no 
waking/' Her eyes were closed for ever; 
but a smile was on her parted hps, the first 
her faithful Victorine had ever seen there, 
except when speaking to her children, for 
many and many a long month. Without 
a sigh she passed away from earth, and the 
angels in heaven rejoiced that day in the 
new presence of one as pure and seraphic as 
themselves. 

Gerald Desmond got down stairs and out 
of the house, and somehow mechanically 
found the highroad, somewhere, and blun- 
dered across the Wold, reaching his home at 
some time in the evening, wet, draggled, and 
broken down in body and mind, he never 
knew how or when. 

His father, who was waiting for his sum* 
mons to the sick-chamber, upon the sad in- 
telligence brought in by a weeping domestic, 
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— ^for "the goody sjreet lady" was greatly 
beloved in her household, — took his leave 
hastily of Sir Marmaduke, and beat his re- 
treat, thinking to catch up his son on the 
road, and plunged in sorrowful reflections. 

Sir Marmaduke ! — ^he expressed a well-bred 
surprise at such a haaty termination of his 
lady's long illness, and betook himself to his 
mother's apartments, in order to expose the 
state of affairs to her, and concert with her 
as to who among the county magnates should 
be invited to the funeral. He abstained from 
hunting for the space of ten days, when he 
calculated all would be over. -The children 
cried with Victorine and the nurses, — were all 
clothed in fashionable mourning, and allowed 
to see their grandmamma Mayflower once or 
twice. 

The Lady of Doolandour having thus "wept 
herself to marble," was transported into the 
aisle of the minster at Knightswich, where 
she reposes, a monument of woe, amongst 
the tombs of the long line of Brandsons and 
all the chief families connected with them, 
and her place at Doolandour Towers was 
filled permanently by the Honourable Dow- 
ager, who, nothing loth, once more resumfed 
the keys of office, and the guardianship of 
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her son's orphans and his household ; nor 
were they relieved from her superintendence 
till eight years afterwards, when she also 
took her place in the minster, a little removed 
from poor Blanche's tomb. 

But the children were cared for. Nurse 
inculcated in their young minds the truths of 
religion, hearing their prayers, teaching them 
hymns and Scriptural texts, to be repeated to 
themselves if wakeful in bed. Victorine im- 
parted a good knowledge of the rudiments 
of history, geography, and arithmetic, with 
French and German, She likewise instructed 
them in all those pretty feminine arts of 
needlework and flower -making,, in which 
French women excel, and formed their hands 
prettily in writing. These good creatures 
comforted the poor bereft little ones, remain- 
ing on for their sole sakes, out of mere com- 
passion, in the grim Towers of Doolandour. 

They had no other comforters or com- 
panions. Morning and evening they duly 
presented themselves to their august parent 
and his mother, kissed their hands in token 
of respect, and withdrew to their nurses with 
steps more rapid than they entered, without 
receiving one kind word or caress from either 
relative. 
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The boys went to school and college; s( 
lady was inducted into the girls' schoolroom, 
at Mrs. Mayflower's instance, to teach Diana 
inusic, drawing, and the higher branches of 
polite literature, tiU she was fourteen. Then 
3he finished her own education, and, possess- 
ing vast abilities and immense perseverance^ 
she made it solid. While a suitable governess 
was provided for little Christine when she 
attained the age of seven, in the person of 
Miss Waters ; and Gerald Desmond watched 
unceasingly over their progress, mental and, 
physical, with unflagging and increasing 
iuterest. 

The neighbours sighed, commented, and 
forgot ; but Gerald Desmond " kept all these 
things in his heart," and, abandoning all 
thoughts of a professional career, in hiq 
indifference to sublunary affairs, devoted 
himself to his good Father whose spiritual 
consolations were backed by the tenderest 
solicitude, and lived a life of confirmed 
bachelorship, visiting firequently his little 
wards without let or hindrance. His poor 
mother died about this time, which made hig 
presence a necessity and a duty in his father's 
advancing years. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

i 

There is no similitude in Nature that owneth not a 
difference. 
No two berries are alike, though twins upon one stem,' 
No drop In the ocean, no pebble on the beach. 
No leaf in the forest hath its couoterpart. 

Martin Tupper, Proverbial Philosophi/. 

BLANCHE BRANDSON died in the tenth 
year of her marriage. She left four 
children : — Hildebrand, aged nine years ; 
Diana, aged eight; Eainier, six; an^ 
Christine, the lovely babe of two yearp, 

Gentle reader, we have now introduced tQ 
you some of the chief of our dramatis per^ 
Bonce, and we ask of your courtesy to skip 
over another ten years of life. Diana being 
^ow eighteen, her sister twelve years of age ; 
Hildebrand was stepping into manhood ; 
Rainier, a mild-tempered, delicate stripling 
of fifteen, at Eton, docile, but not studious, ; 

Hildebrand, like most young men an4 
many elder sons, had no particular good 
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looks, no particular virtues, no particular 
^ces, luckily. He inherited his father* s' 
personal strength of body and powerful 
frame, his dark complexion, and his temper, 
which was not sweet, minus the steel polish 
of good breeding which left it out of sight 
in courtly circles, reserving it for the home 
one, in Sir Marmaduke. If Galopin won 
him a bet, or Venus pointed unerringly at 
the moorcocks and partridges, young Hilde- 
brand went well with the world, and vice 
versd. 

He voted yoimg ladies a bore and gover- 
nors an incumbrance, the sooner shaken off 
the better, according to modern ways of 
thinking. Neighbours were a nuisance, 
poor folk a thorn in his side. He learned 
nothing ; knew nothing. Had he possessed 
greater powers of loving, he would only 
have been the greater egotist and crueller 
despot in his fiery fits of unbridled passion. 

Christine feared and cowered before him, 
shrinking into a corner when he appeared, 
to get out of his reach. Diana resisted him 
in all that was wrong, encouraging him in 
aU right-doing. 

These two were nearly the antipodes, 
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tte antagonistic forces, one of the other. 
He the negative wrong, she the positive 
right. 

Diana had a great nature. By that curious 
process of transmutation so often disceni* 
ible in families, all that was sheer physical 
force in her father^s rigid organisation 
became in her moral power of the highest 
order, while her heart inherited all that was 
kind, tender, and loving from her mother, 
with a warmth of generosity peculiarly her 
own ; and the sweet simplicity and truth in 
Blanche's character became in her daughter's 
a quality of adamantine firmness. Hers 
was a grand nature, composed in peril, 
prompt in action, ever self-possessed, with 
ready expedients in any emergency whatever. 
She possessed rare abilities, immense perse- 
verance, utidaunted courage. 
" We are one of those who believe the outer 
aspect to be an answering index to the inner 
life. Diana's was so. Tall as a young palm- 
tree in stature, her forehead was a plain of 
serene purity, whereon candour shone and 
perception ^at as On a throne. 

Her full dark eye flashed or melted, in 
accordance with the feelings of her heart. 
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If her counteDance was grave, her smile wm 
exquisitely sweet. Her soft black hair 
wound its silken tresses, wavy and bumished,^ 
daintUy round her regal head. If her com- 
plexion was curiously smooth and creamy as 
alabaster, any emotion brought an exquisite 
bloom into her. cheeks like the inner valve 
of some pink shell, and her lips vied with 
the pink coral of the Neapolitan shores. She 
rose above the ordinary height of women, 
but carried her stature with such grace she 
never seemed to be above the usual standard^ 
and at eighteen she was so formed in 
3,ppearance, a stranger would have added at 
least three more summers to her early spring 
life. 

Diana's earnest, serious aspect was a 
tacit rebuke to both father and son in thei? 
stormy arguments and discussions; and, 
while holding in check the aggressive airs of 
her grandmother, she threw a perpetual 
S0gis over the young head of her childish 
sister, whom she loved and cherished with 
paatemal idolatry. 

Diana, like her mother, sang. But shq 
eang as few besides Italian women, Tuscan 
thrushes, and Roman nightingales, can sing^ 
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• « 

Clear-orbed her eye, full-toned her throat. 
Her song was deep and impassioned as her 
soul,— her soul which, like a mighty pent- 
up river, compelled to flow under dark 
arches, — panted and bounded along in silent, 
secret strength, impatient of its uncongenial 
trammels, and instinct with desire to swell 
the sea of life and companionship, in light 
and freedom, and, at the gladdening touch of 
sunshine, venting itself in song. 

Such -was Diana Brandson ! Now, behold 
Christine '! 

A fairy child, diminutive and delicate, her 
mother's miniature self. All that was sensi- 
tive and gentle in Blanche was in her child 
positive cowardice. She trembled at an 
unkind word or look. She shrank from the 
sense of pain in her own person as from the 
sight of it in others. Fairer than a lily, her 
forehead, face, and neck, of milky whiteness, 
were intersected by delicate blue veins, 
giving a mother-o'-pe^rl tint to her com- 
plexion, while her sudden paleness and 
evanescent blushes told by turns of quick 
feelings easily excited, pleased or pained 
to excess, — a most delicate organisation, 
requiring exceptional and tender treatment. 
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The unconfined ringlets of her silky hair 
fell in golden showers, in colour as the silk- 
worm's filament, round her lovely shoulders ; 
and the little sylph's blue eyes and dimpled 
mouth gave her an aspect so peculiarly 
infantine, she looked as much below her 
years as her sister appeared beyond them. 

Christine adored her sister with aU the 
love of her child-heart. She listened for 
her voice, waited for her steps, would do 
nothing without her aid and counsel. Gould 
do nothing. She hung upon her words as 
on an oracle, and mourned over every trifling 
ache or pain, whenever such rarely visited 
the stronger organisation of Diana, as though 
it were a stroke of fate to cut her sister off 
then and there, from the land of the living, 
and sever them for ever and ever. 

Their governess, Miss Waters, was a 
shrewd, sensible, kind-hearted English- 
woman, highly principled and well versed in 
most of the studies young ladies affect. 
But Diana's intelligent and comprehensive 
mind had soon overleaped her limited scope 
of tuition, and she imparted much of her 
self -acquired knowledge to her darling sister. 

Mademoiselle Victorine had continued the 
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same faithful, devoted attendant to her 
beloved mistress's children, and both she 
and nurse watched sedulously over them in 
their childish ailments. She still inhabited 
the octagon room, next the departed lady's, 
and the girls slept together in their mother's 
chamber, wheirein the notable conversation 
with Gerald Desmond had taken place and 
she had died ! Nurse occupying the next 
room to that, with the nursery beyond. 

Adjoiniiig their mother's, now their bed- 
room, was their sitting-room,, her late 
boudoir, where they employed their time 
together, or where Diana sat during her 
sister's school-hours with Miss Waters, in 
her apartment still beyond again. This 
they called their studio. It overlooked a 
vast portico and terrace, with stone flags 
and balustrades, and steps at either extrem- 
ity, and stone vases on the top of the 
pillars,, ranged round, and filled in summer 
with orange-trees, and evergreens in winter. 
From hence the deer-park was seen and the 
precincts of the chase, where were herds of 
wild boars and buffaloes, the wholesome terror 
of the poachers, and of chance visitors who 
straggled amongst the native growth of yew 
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and juniper, blackthorn and ivy stumps, in 
Bearch of the picturesque. 

To this sanctum sanctorum of his sisters. 
Rainier often stole up in holiday-time; — 
Hildebrand never. 

But these scions, destined to carry on the 
house of Doqlandour, perished in the flower 
of their age. 

The elder by a fall from his horse, the 
younger by the scarlet fever at Eton. 
' His sisters long mourned for Eainier. 
The father showed little emotion at either 
catastrophe ; but it was thought he [preferred 
Hildebrand of the two, and regretted both 
ks male heirs simply. 

It was spring - time, warm and balmy ; 
Christine's sunny head was resting out of 
window on her two hands, the round elbows 
supporting her chin on the window-sill. She 
gazed up at the sky, and round on the yew- 
trees, which, with their companion trees, 
stood in formal groups, casting a funereal 
shade under their sombre foliage. Her eyes 
came back and followed her sister across the 
room as she sat colouring in a sketch. 

" Di,'* she began, " do you never wish to 
see anything besides this ? '* 
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"What do you mean, dear?" answered 
Diana quietly. 

" I mean anything beyond this, — out of it, 
— to be somewhere else, away from the 
walls ? They make me so cold when I look 
at them, and think of them in bed. Some- 
where in a cowslip meadow, out of sight of 
the horrid heads of the water-spouts, or in 
Italy, by that lake we read of, where the 
orange - lilies and flowers hang into the 
water, where we should be picking grapes off 
the trees, — here we must not touch one ! Or 
up in the sky, floating about among the stars, 
or riding a long, long way by the sea-shore, 
seeing the waves dance over the rocks, as we 
did once. Oh, dear ! I'm so tired 1 " 

" Tired, Crissy ? You must be ill, my 
child ! " And the elder, with fond looks, left 
her occupation and came over to the child, 
drawing her on her knees. 

The smiling cherub nestled to her sister's 
bosom, and laughed. 

" Not ill, Di, — only so tired of being here. 
Don't you ever wish to knock down the stone 
walls, and see the green grass ? ** 

*• Dear child, you are fanciful 1 It is irra- 
tional to desire perpetual change. One should 

VOL. I. 
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love one's native air, and the place where one 
first drew breath, though it may be a little 
triste sometimes." Here she sighed, — a 
luxury Diana seldom indulged in; she was 
a creature of active, not passive emotion, 

" I wish to be always with youy Di," began 
the little girl ; " but I often think how plea- 
sant it must be up in the sky, where I fancy 
I see mamma sometimes. She seems to peep 
at me out of the soft, rosy clouds, and out of 
the stars very often, and call me to her. Do 
you remember mamma, Di ? I do." 

Diana positively trembled. She thought 
the child's words so wild, and had a con- 
tinual dread of the hereditary malady break- 
ing out in her ; but, suppressing quickly all 
outward emotion, replied quietly : " Yes, 
dear, I remember poor dear mamma, and 
perfectly, though I was so young at that 
time. You cannot ; but I hope we shall both 
be as good and as patient as she was. She 
spent many weary hours of sickness pent up 
in this room without complaint." 

" Yes ; but she loved Limesthorpe, though, 
best, so nurse says ; and so do I. I do re- 
member mamma, Di; and I love the sun- 
shine, and birds, and flower-gardens, and 
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not to be cooped up always between stone 
walls." 

Diana, suspecting treason in the camp, 
looked a little grave. 

" Crissy, nurse is a dear,, good old soul, 
but she gets tired of a country life. Her 
early youth was spent in towns ; and, beside^, 
servants have not the same pleasing occupa- 
tions we possess to divert their minds, and 
ward off ennui, and their poor bodies grow 
tired by the day's end, and their only refuge 
is bed ; but a little girl like you, my Crissy, 
should feel happy wherever those she loves 
reside, and where her duties lie, and not 
pine to be elsewhere continually." 

" I am always happy with you, Di ; don't 
look so grave." And she threw her arms 
round her sister's neck, hugging and kissing 
her again and again, adding archly : '' But 
you know nurse likes Knightswich best, with 
the trees and the river, and all the beautiful 
walks and meadows ; and, Di," — and she 
playfully pinched her sister's cheeks between 
her two little pink hands, — ** and so do I. 
Don't be angry, and I'll not say another 
word about hating the walls." 

" "Well, dear, since you have descended 

o 2 
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from your cloudland, I have something to 
tell you,!— something that will enchant you, 
— a treat you do not dream of . Look, here 
is a note from Uncle Gerald, asking us all 
to go to the play at Knightswich. Some 
very good London actors have come down, 
and he says they are worth seeing ; and 
grandmamma has no objection, and asks us 
to Limesthorpe for a week or ten days." 

Christine danced off her sister*s knees, 
clapping her hands, jumping, and sing- 
ing in ecstasy : " Oh, how nice ! how 
nice ! " 

"More than that, Crissy, I shall ask our 
father to let you stay a few days longer at 
Limesthorpe ; it will do you good, and 
grandmamma will be glad to have you, won't 
she, puss ? '* 

" Oh 1 but without you, Di, I have no wish 
to go ; you know thaf 

"Yes, darling; but a few walks *Unter 
den Linden ' will do as well as a cowslip- 
field, will they not? And you know we 
could not both be spared for so long, so you^ 
must; I do not require change like you, 
butterfly, always up in air, though I should 
like it well enough/* 
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Clapping her hands again, and kissing her 
sister, Christine flew off to tell nurse and 
Miss Waters. 

Diana sat down by the window which her 
mother had preferred to all others, as the 
sole one in the vast mansion not overlook- 
ing courts and porticos only, — all grand 
and stately, but cold, — the only one which 
held a glimpse of nature within its stone 
framework. She sighed and mused, speak- 
ing to herself: "Yes, Crissy is right; this 
is cold, still existence, chilling to heart and 
soul. Nothing but black pines and yews 
without ; prison-life and dull routine within. 
It would be pleasant to go, too, but this 
must not be thought of. She requires 
change and warmer surroundings, impulsive 
and delicate as she is ; I do not,^^ and, self 
being invariably subordinate in Diana, she 
dismissed the wish. With her, to conceive, 
to deliberate, — to resolve^ and to act were 
nearly simultaneous. She saw at once to 
the end of things, and made up her mind, 
screwing up her courage to the encounter of 
diflSculties in the way. 

She touched the bell, and desired her 
footman to inform Sir Marmaduke, if in- 
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doors, that she desired to speak with him, 
and would descend to his room, the stone 
chamber. The servant returned with the 
answer that SirMarmaduko was in his room, 
and ready to receive Miss Brandson. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Melancholy he was of complexiouD, 
Hewy of statiir, dour in his oountenauce. 

Wallace, iv. 187, MS. 

WHILE Diana goes down stairs after 
stairs, crosses vestibules, and threads 
passages, we will describe the apartment she 
is wending towards. The Stone Chamber 
was from time immemorial set apart as the 
morning-room of the head of the house. . It 
was a spacious one with a ceiling of stone 
work en gla^ons pendants. Of stone, cold 
and naked were the bare walls ; stone flags 
composed the carpetless floor; stone was 
the chimney-piece, vast and roomy, on which 
bright steel dogs glistened and supported 
the yule-logs. It looked like the family ice- 
house with Sir Marmaduke the great Refrige- 
rator sitting in the middle of it. There were 
four life-size portraits on the walls, suspended 
by steel chains : — fronting him, those of 
Regner Lodbrog and his Vy-Queen, by 
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what limners deponent sayeth not ; behind 
his cast-iron chair, those of his Father and 
Mother. As each occupant of the Towers 
was gathered to his fathers, his and his 
spouse's eflfigies were, according to custom, 
removed to the great family picture gallery, 
and the successor, with his wife, took their 
places in the Stone Chamber. 

Over the chimney-piece rose a pyramid 
of ancient shields, of which the apex was 
formed by the renowned Vyking's. On 
the centre of the chimney-piece his steel 
helmet, flanked by his huge and mighty 
double-handled broadsword and ponderous 
battleaxe stood. On either side the chimney 
was a window resembling the embrasures 
for cannon in a fortress, so spacious, each 
formed a little room of itself : that on the right 
hand was occupied by a " Prie-Dieu " table, 
on whose ledge lay a bible and prayer-book 
of King Edward VI/s time, with a high- 
backed chair and hassock planted behind 
it. The left-hand window contained a very 
old-fashioned carved oak table, capacious 
ancient ink-horn, and writing materials. 
Each vista terminated in an aged yew, of 
gigantic dimensions and Cimmerian density 
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of foliage, absolute ghosts of kingly Danish 
trees. 

Round the walls at intervals sheaves, or 
fasces, of lances and pikes, which had done 
good service in the hands of deceased 
worthies of the warlike family, reared their 
glittering heads. A fringe of steel gloves 
dangled round the ceiling, forming a shin- 
ing border to it, and at the upper end, 
opposite the fire-place, was suspended a 
piece of arras, said to^ be a fragment of the 
tent of Francis I. at the "Field of the 
Cloth of Gold," and the notable parchment 
stem, or pedigree, of the family tree. 

But the most remarkable thing in this 
chamber was a very ancient Runic stone, 
with an inscription entitled the " Weird '' or 
" Woe of Doolandour " in the Norse tongue, 
said to be the production 6f a famous Skald 
in the time of Regner Lodbrog, and brought 
over to this country by him. A prophecy 
in Runic verse afiecting the House of Brand- 
son of Doolandour, to the efifect that, " The 
"House should stand, and the family tree 
"flourish, and its battle flag wave proudly 
" and uncaptured over it, until such time as 
" the chieftain or holder of the brand should 
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" drive the women of his house, feet fore- 
" most, from the door-sill, and kindle his own 
"funeral pile; moreover that what fire did 
** not consume, water should quench." 

This prophetic tablet was held in extreme 
awe and veneration by the successive pos- 
sessors of Doolandour ; nor could its signifi- 
cation be possibly arrived at. It was accord- 
ingly deposited in the strongest apartment 
the house contained, moated, stone vaulted, 
fire and cannon proof, which was hence- 
forward denominated the Stone Chamber, 
and appropriated to the head of the family 
from father to son. 

It was a singular, acknowledged fact that 
during a period of ten centuries, from the 
very time of Canute the Great, an heir male 
in the direct line had never failed the 
House of Doolandour. 

Their arms were sculptured above the 
niche that held the precious Saga lines, — 
namely, a tower, out of which sprouted a 
yew-tree, two brands, or broadswords, 
double-hilted, crossed each other above it, 
like those of the flaming seraphs, who 
expelled our first parents from Eden, with a 
Raven, proper and regardant, perched 
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athwart the hilt; three ravens on a field 
azure, and the tower and sword on a field 
gules, completed the shield. Beneath it ran 
the family motto, "NuUi Cedo," sufficiently 
indicative of the bearer thereof, " I yield to 
none/' 

On the table, in the centre of the room, 
lay a vellum-bound gold-clasped folio, con- 
taining the genealogy of the Brandsons. 
Before it lay an open manuscript compila- 
tion the Baronet was engaged in making, as 
a species of genealogical pocket vade mecum^ 
for his heirs and successors. It was a labour 
of love, — his only one. 

Sir Marmaduke was resting therefrom, 
and complacently regarding his well-shaped 
finger-nails, when his daughter entered the 
room. He was still a handsome man. His 
cold, clear-cut features remained unaltered. 
No Kne, no wrinkle traversed his counten- 
ance. If no sun lit it from within, no 
storms from without had power to mar or 
change its rigid composure. His hair and 
whiskers were still black as the raven's 
wing, — one characteristic of his race, — ^not 
one grey hair discernible. 

If he seldom frowned, so undisputed were 
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all his behests, he never smiled. Cachina* 
tion he utterly abhorred, and eschewed, as 
unbecoming persons of position. 

Quipfl and cranks and wanton wiles. 
Nods and becks and wreatbed smiles, 
Mirth that wrinkled care derides, 
Laughter holding both her sides, 

were, in his vocabulary, synonymous with 
folly and vulgarity. The 

Goddess fair and free. 

In Heaven yclept Eaphrosyn6, 

fled, with all the sister Graces, at his approach* 
Children were stilled, guests were silenced, 
paupers shrunk up into nothingness before 
him ! His own workpeople felt less dread ; 
he continually passed and repassed before 
their eyes, without so much as looking at 
them. When they lowly doffed their hats 
and made way for him, he strode loftily by, 
seemingly unaware of the presence in the 
flesh of such humble individuals, natural 
excrescences on a great estate, like toad- 
stools on the grass, in his opinion. 

He never noticed his children in infancy ; 
never took them in his arms ; never danced 
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them on his knee ; never fondled or played 
with them like other parents. 

They eyed him shyly, standing aloof, 
holding hard by nurse's apron, and never 
called him Papa. 

They kissed his hand morning and evening 
before going to bed, in token of duty and 
reverence ; bowed and courtesied as subjects ; 
and, once out of the dreaded interview, raced 
back to the nursery with little sighs of relief 
at their escape. 

Womerhf Sir Marmaduke regarded as a 
necessary evil for the uses of man, — to 
nourish the family tree with their gold dust ; 
to hang its branches with living fruit. To 
order a dinner he deemed them totally 
incompetent. They might simper their httle 
hour at the head of the table, while the 
massive plateau obscured their vision from 
his own, and suffocated their little sallies, if 
they had heart and strength left to make 
any, under his stern repressing eye. But, 
once in the drawing-room, they must hide 
their diminished heads, and sink into silence 
and insignificance amid the downy cushions 
of the sofas, and not presume to assume the 
mistress. His wife withered and perished 
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under the influence of this freezing process. 
Heart and mind died within her. The body, 
which looked the most fragile, died last. 

The only two beings ever known to wield 
an influence over his haughty temper were 
his imperious mother and his elder daughter. 

To the former he had yielded a point, to 
escape the " vento Greco " that was other- 
wise sure to pour with relentless fury 
upon his head, and because she was his 
mother. 

To Diana he had been known to concede, 
because he knew she never opposed him 
unless she knew herself to be right and him 
to be wrong; and his pride succumbed 
simply under the more prideful resolve that 
she should not go away in a state of, 
self-glorification over her father's wrong- 
headedness. 

He mistook Diana's character, judging 
her by his own. 

She viewed his cold, hard, obstinacy with 
a Christian's deepest compassion ; and, 
though to love such a parent was a mere 
impossibility, she was " unceasing in prayer " 
that God would turn her father's heart to 
the " wisdom of the just," and she never 
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made a strong appeal to his understanding 
without a previous self-scrutiny into her 
own motives, and the conviction that her 
cause was defensibly right, and unassailable 
by wrong, and altogether free from the taint 
of selfishness. 

Right royally reigned Sir Marmaduke over 
them all. He was always the great I — the 
" alter ego " — absent or present. Let kings 
come bow before his footstool 1 

With all this, he never interfered roughly 
with anybody in his house. They never 
intruded upon him. They served him, and 
were paid handsomely to do so. Bach indi- 
vidual knew the length of his tether and 
acted accordingly, keeping within it. 

The planet Diana was the one single star 
that shone in constant opposition to his. It 
rose in superior force, inasmuch as her heart's 
volume exceeded his own a thousandfold in 
its vast capacity and depth of loving and 
feeling. By so much did her spirit tower 
above his. 

He was simply strong in pride. She 
simply strong in right, justice, charity. 
Hers was the power of mind over matter. 

If Sir Marmaduke would instinctively 
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have taken a bull by the horns, Diana would 
have quelled him by the gaze of her eyes, — 
her eyes, out of which gleamed an Ithuriel 
splendour of power which shivered the pride 
of another into a crumbling ruin before it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

There's nae bawk flees sae high, but he will stoop to 
some lure. — Scotch Proverb. 

GRACEFULLY bending, Diana took a 
chair opposite Sir Marmaduke, who 
stiflBy bowed, and immediately addressed her. 

" You wished to see me ? '* 

" I wished to say that I think Christine 
ought to have change of air." 

" Change of air I and for why ? " 

" You know how delicate she is : the 
doctor says she requires it often." 

" Nonsensical ! it is all fancy. She is fiill 
of megrims which ought to be checked. 
Villagers never want change of air ! Why 
should we ? " 

" Villagers are poor. They cannot afford 
it. We are rich, and are bound to use every 
means in our power to save life. I do not 
say Crissy is dangerously ill ; but, — and 
the hot flush mounted to her brow, while 
she shot a rapid but significant glance at 

VOL. I. P 
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the Skald's prophetic tablet, — she is not 
well." 

Her father noted the flushing and the 
glance, and after a pause he rejoined : 

**Well, true daughter of the Raven, 
she may go ; but when do you take her ? 
and where do you propose to go ? '* 

"Grandmamma Mayflower has asked 
Crissy. She will send her carriage to 
meet us at Knightswich, if you have no 
objection, next week. This is Tuesday, — 
next Monday." 

" She may go. Tou may take her, and 
stay a week or a fortnight, as Mrs. Mayflower 
pleases. You have money, I suppose. If 
not, ask Goldworthy ; he will supply you." 

Sir Marmaduke was no niggard. He 
cared little either where the girls went 
to, provided they went in State, as his 
daughters should. 

Diana bowed and thanked him, adding, 
** We shall go on Monday at ten." 

"Very well," said her father, and rang 
his handbell. The courtly, well got-up 
individual, who was airing himself in the 
vestibule, rose from his seat and opened the 
door. Diana, bestowing on him a smile of 
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thanks, rapidly passed on, threading the 
galleries and floating up the stairs like a 
being of air, till she reached the door of her 
sister's schoolroom. 

With a beating heart, and a face all over 
smiles, she crossed over to the table where 
the little lady was conning her lessons with 
her governess. Diana put her hands on 
Crissy's shoulders and said, " Miss Waters, 
you must part with Crissy for a couple of 
weeks." 

"Oh I Dil'* exclaimed the delighted 
child, " where am I going to ? '* 

" What will Miss Waters do without such 
a troublesome puss, if I relieve her of you, 
and carry you off to Limesthorpe ? " 

" Oh I Di ! " was all she could articulate, 
in her agony of joy. Springing up on her 
chair, she clasped her arms round her sister's 
neck in ecstatic delight. Then, recollecting 
herself, smiled sweetly on Miss Waters, 
saying, " How selfish I am to be glad to 
go and leave you among the stone walls ! '* 

Miss Waters laughed. " My dear, it is no 
punishment to me to stop here, though I 
shall be sorry to miss your dear little face 
all day. It will comfort me to know you are 

p 2 
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happy, you dear good child ! Mind you get 
quite strong and well at Limesthorpe." 

" Oh 1 dear Limesthorpe I I smell the 
lime blossoms now. They will be all out in 
bloom, perhaps, or nearly; and grand- 
mamma promised me a little orange-tree for 
my own; perhaps she will give it me now. 
I dare say she will, and then you shall have 
some oranges. Miss Waters, off my own 
tree, and I'll bring you such heaps of 
flowers, all the flowers I can find, and we'll 
dry them together when I come back. I 
shall not like coming away though from 
that sunny place, and back to these horrid 
stone walls. What will you do while we're 
away?" 

" Oh ! I shall do very well," the governess 
made response. " I shall write letters to my 
father and mother, and brothers and sisters, 
and study those lovely pieces of Spindler's, 
and Victorine and I will walk together." 

** Where ? " sci'eamed her pupil playfully. 

" Oh ! in the moat and on the ramparts." 

"Say the walls! — and Di says there are 
no walls," and the child laughed gleefully, 
"and that I must not speak against the 
walls." 
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Diana shook her head, but to no purpose, 
and they all three burst out laughing. 

** Well 1 we'll sit on the top of the great 
tower and watch for your coming back, like 
Mrs. Bluebeard and sister Ann." 

" Oh ! I wish I was never coming back." 

** Oris I Oris I for shame 1 " and Di play- 
fully put her two hands over her sister's 
little mouth. " There, stop, chatterbox. 
I have told you over and over again one 
ought to love one's birthplace ; besides, you 
know what the old poet says, in his hermitage, 
and what we all ought to feel anywhere and 
in all circumstances, — 

" My mind to me a kingdom is." 

" That's all very fine, Di, but I do love 
green fields and trees, and liberty to roam 
among them, and so do you, though you 
pretend not ; and tubs of oranges and vases 
full of great carnations, like grandmamma's. 
Here we have nothing but stonework. All 
the poor flowers beaten about by the rain 
and wind, or else withering in the sun ; and 
all those make-believe great tin aloes, painted 
green, just to tear one's clothes and prick 
one's arms, stuck up at the corners. I haie 
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shams^ and I'd willingly give my kingdom, 
as you call it, in exchange for a cottage all 
over honeysuckle and hop- vine climbers iany 
day. And then those frightful old heads 
grinning over the buttresses, and horrible 
animals looking down on one from the 
spouts, with the spiteful-faced apes stuck up 
at the angles, and snakes twisting round the 
window-ledge, I hate them all, and often 
Bee them in bed when I can't go to sleep for 
the owls hooting among them all. I would 
not sleep in the state bedroom for anything ^ 
with the devil sprawling on the top of the 
great window, and his imps peeping through 
the chinks in the ivy 1 I know you think so 
too, Di, for all your putting on such a 
solemn face." 

Springing on her sister's knee, she gave 
Diana what she called a great squeeze ; and 
Diana, who could never resist her sister's 
pretty ways and droll reasonings, took the 
small, fair face between both her hands, 
kissing her tenderly, and replying in low 
tones : 

** So, perhaps, I did and do, darling ; but 
I have so schooled myself that, in or out of 
the wallSf as you call them, and wherever I 
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maj be, as the old poet wrote, so can I feel 
that my mind is a kingdom, — my own inde- 
pendent kingdom, Crissy ; and you must learn, 
if you do not already know it, that this old 
house is considered a great curiosity, from 
its antiquity and its consistent architecture. 
Many artists have obtained leave to sketch 
those mural monsters you object to, for they 
are considered little inferior to the celebrated 
Gothic adornments of Rouen Cathedral, and 
its Maison de Ville.'* 

" Well, I dare say they are, sister, only 
I feel crushed under them, like a bird in a 
cage, panting to get out and fly away/' 

Blessed with a high, brave spirit, Diana 
had from childhood viewed these architec- 
tural* monsters with admiration and wonder, 
not fear. Constitutionally strong, she had 
kept her nerves and muscles healthily braced 
by exercise in the open air, fearlessly riding 
among the wild cattle, red deer and boars, 
in the further park, cantering over the downs 
when the rough winds blew, and pacing the 
parapets and bastions when the heavy winter 
rains and snows prevented the feet of the 
courser or the pedestrian from attempting 
the road. Poor little Christine, the while 
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creeping about in the sheltering moat, ga- 
thering daisies off the grassy slopes, or sit- 
ting within doors shivering at the whistling 
winds, or dreading the grinning stone fiends 
at bedtime^ was a painful contrast to her 
sister. Poor child ! she was all unfitted for 
life's storms. 

Miss Brandson and the governess looked 
at each other. The latter smiled. Di looked 
grave. 

" She'll grow wiser when she is stronger," 
whispered Miss Waters. 

Diana made no reply, but large tears 
filled her eyes, as suddenly checked. 

" Well ! '* she exclaimed briskly, " you 
little rebellious one! run along, and tell 
nurse to make all ready to pack up next 
Monday." 

Off she flew, like an arrow from the bow, 
never turning back, scarlet with pleasure, 
breathless with emotion; and presently an 
old acquaintance, Victorine, now rounded 
into a matronly form, came in. 

" Ah, mon ange I so you go, — go to de 
madame bonne m^re, — and take de child, 
mon petit chou. So it is best, and I am glad. 
I sail take care of mademoiselle.*' 
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"Chere Victorine, I wish we could take 
you, too ! " 

" Merci. I most stay in de donjon^ take 
care of de prisoners ; " and she laughed 

gaily. 

**I sail now go and see to your effects. 
Dat petit ange has too much pink cheeks, 
too bright her eyes, and so large/' 

Here Victorine put her fingers together 
into a large round. 

" Joost so as her dear moderns. I vould 
rader see her more pale; and she is too 
vise, and feel too much, pauvre enfant ; de 
change vill do her good, to run in de fields, 
and no lessons for some days. Mon ange ! 
je m'en vais preparer vos malles pour la 
semaine entrante." 

"I," cried Diana, "must go and write 
to grandmamma, and thank her, and to dear 
Uncle Desmond. I am sure the soft air of 
dear old Limesthorpe will quite set Crissy 
up, don't you think so. Miss Waters? I 
will write and tell you and Victorine every- 
thing. If she should have a fingerache, you 
must come over, Victorine. I shall send 
for you directly." 

" Mon ange ! keep de petite sceur tran- 
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» 

quille. Let her play, and be out of doors 
all possible. She vill like to roll about on 
dat nice green lawn ; but do nqt let her take 
a cold, dat is all, nor sit on de damp gram 
ven it rain." 

With these sage injunctions, they broke 
up their colloquy, and went to prepare for 
the move. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Fob know, to err is hnman ; 

Then gently scan thy brother man, 

More gently sister woman. Burns. 

FINE as the summer now was, the past 
winter had been severe, and the early- 
spring ungenial and trying. 

One bitter night in March, just before 
Easter, when London was wrapped in dense 
easterly fog, with a cold drizzle penetrating 
every wrap, and making the streets into 
sheets of mud, and the pavement filthy and 
slippery, Lady Philippa Poingdestre was re- 
turning to her house in St. Jacques's Square, 
after a grand reception at the Foreign Office 
' prior to the Easter recess. Looking out of 
her carriage as it stopped before her door, 
she saw the tall footman, who had sounded 
an arousing peal thereat, poking with his 
gold-headed cane something which, through 
the glare shed by the wide-opening door on 
the fog without, looked like a black bundle. 
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Lady Philippa called out in her clearest 
tones : ** George, what are you doing ? '* 

The other footman, who stood beside the 
carriage, made reply : " It's a woman, I 
think, my Lady, stretched across the door- 
step." 

With a heart ever alive to kindness, 
she reiterated: "George, what are you 
about ? " 

It's a woman, my Lady," replied he. 
A woman ! You are not surely poking 
a woman up with your cane. Fie ! for 
shame ! " 

" Oh, it's only some drunken good-for- 
nothing that has lain down right across the 
doorstep. She won't move a peg." 

" I can't roll the carpet down for Aer, my 
Lady, for your Ladyship to come in," quoth 
Jlobert, the old hall porter. And George 
gave another reminder, though more gently, 
with the point of his cane. 

." There, nowl move on, please, and let 
my Lady come by." But the prostrate form 
remained motionless. 

" Let me out 1 let me see ! " called Lady 
Philippa in vibrating tones. And at all times 
she made herself well heard, understood, and 
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obeyed ; her vocal organs were of clarion 
clearness and distinctness. 

" James, let down the step I " 

Up Lady Philippa walked, and, reaching 
the obstruction, discerned a woman, indeed, 
very small and slight, decently dressed in 
black, above the common, with a black lace 
veil close down over her face, on which the 
dews of night were settling heavily. 

Lady Philippa lifted a corner of the veil, 
and beheld a very pale, pretty young face. 
The eyes were closed; long black lashes 
drooped over them, and the owner was, to 
all intents and purposes, wholly insensible. 
Nay, Lady Philippa doubted whether she were 
not dead. Taking off her glove, she felt the 
pulse. It still beat, but so very feebly as to 
be scarcely perceptible. 

** Eaise her up, — raise her up, poor crea- 
ture ! " said she quickly. " Here I James, 
George, lend a hand ; lift her indoors. Gently, 
gently. Robert, fetch my low wicker chair 
out of your master's study, and ease her 
carefully into it." 

James and George, with small relish for their 
task, took off their spotless white gloves, and 
very gingerly gathered up the poor prostrate 
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form, who was dripping from head to foot 
between rimy mists and mud, Mr. Prowd, 
t(he majordomo, looking unutterable things 
the while. 

" Prowd, call Mrs. Pinfold," cried her 
Ladyship. 

Mrs. Pinfold was the housekeeper, and she 
made her appearance as soon as she could. 

" Pinfold, look here," said Lady Philippa, 
throwing back the black veil which shrouded 
the young woman's face ; " here is a very 
young person half dead. Get me some warm 
soup ; some of that consomm^. Is Sarah in 
bed ? " 

Sarah was the kitchen maid, and Sarah 
was not in bed, though the cook was. 

" Prowd, fetch me a glass of sherry and 
some hot water and sugar ; we will try to 
revive her, and learn who she is, — she looks 
decent enough, — and how she feU into this 
plight." 

Mr. Prowd obeyed ; but it was dubious to 
the observant whether his nose would hot 
reach the ceiling before he returned. He 
had invariably mingled with " the very pick 
of the aristocracy," and " the very cream of 
the gentry, "in his walk through life, it was 
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his boast in " the Room." He was now ap- 
proaching his grand dimacteric^ and he felt 
aggrieved by being coerced into contact with 
outcasts picked up in the street. 

He did venture to observe, ere he went 
on his errand : 

** Oh, my Lady, that 'ere sort of creature 
is always drunk and disordierly. Very like 
she belongs to some gang of housebreakers 
and thieves. She's just a sort of decoy sent 
for the purpose." 

Lady Philippa*s knowledge of medicine 
told her the poor girl was not shamming, 
but in a real dead faint.. She briefly re- 
proved her manservant in these words, 
rapidly uttered : 

" Prowd, don't be uncharitable 1 Do as I 
bid you, and then tell Vallance to bring me 
the sal volatile." 

Vallance, leaning over the banisters from 
above, heard and saw all, and flew down 
with the required medicaments. This being 
applied with a feather to the nostrils, the 
patient moved her head uneasily, gave a 
deep sigh, and finally opened a pair of won- 
drously large, dark, un-English eyes. Her 
first words were : 
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•* mias I oil suis-je ? " 

Lady Philippa bent down to her, saying 
kindly : " Who are you ? and what are 
you ? *' in French. 

** Oh, my Lady 1 " said the housekeeper, 
who had just returned, and was looking on ; 
" she's sure to be some vagabones of an im- 
postor. She knows well enough what she is, 
and what brought her to this. You had 
better put her out of doors again, my Lady.'* 

The young woman's face flushed a deep 
colour, and she closed her eyes as though in 
agony. Tears dropped from them, while she 
feebly and piteously exclaimed : 

" Oh I Madame, I am a poor unfor- 
tunate " 

She sank back, unable to finish the sen- 
tence. 

" Thought as much,'* whispered Mr. 
Prowd to Mrs. Pinfold, and their eyes met 
in telegraphic assent. 

Turning herself round with difficulty, she 
faintly added : 

** Oh, Madame, for the love of God, do 
not turn me out into the black, cold night ! 
You look good and kind. Take pity on me ! 
I am a poor stranger ; I know not London. 
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I am not a bad girl ; but I have lost my way, 
and have nowhere to go." 

"Don't doubt it," Mr. Prowd and Mrs. 
Pinfold murmured into each other's ears. 

She articulated feebly, ** I have tasted no 
food for twenty-four hours." Saying which, 
she fell back again exhausted. 

" Try her with a teaspoonful of wine-and- 
water, Sarah," — she having come back with 
a nice basin of soup, while the sublime Mr. 
Prowd stood with the negus all ready made 
in a tumbler. 

** Lord ! Lord ! the vagaries of fine ladies 
passes my understanding ! " he muttered to 
himself the while. 

The young woman strove to raise her lips 
to the food, but she was past the exertion. 
Seeing which, Lady Philippa turned to her 
housekeeper : 

" Pinfold ! tlie poor creature must sleep 
here. Get the spare attic ready for her, and 
send for Patty. Is she gone to bed ? " 

** Oh, yes, my lady," auswered Mrs. Pin- 
fold, bitterly, '' mfj girls are all abed. All 
go to bed at ten ; only Sarah staid up in 
case your Ladyship wanted refreshment after 
the party." 
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" Sarah, run up for Patty." 

Hastily roused out of her first sleep, Fatty, 
the housemaid, ran down with hair tumbled, 
and clothes hastily thrown on, but a good- 
humoured smile on her face. 

Being made aware of the case, she took a 
scrutinising survey of the waif, and quickly 
discovered its reality, for she made reply 
thus: 

"My Lady, the spare bed has not been 
occupied nor aired since Miss Wrestwood 
left, and this poor thing looks so ill, very 
like she'll maybe get a chill. The mattress 
did ought to be some hours before the fire 
first, my Lady. I am quite willing to sleep 
with Sarah to-night, my Lady, and there'll be 
Mary in the same room with her, if she 
wants anything," — Mary being the under- 
housemaid, just enrolled, and newly brought 
from the south-west country, — "and I 
should hear her, your Ladyship, if she 
called, through the open door." 

" Poor soul ! she do look bad," repeated 
Sarah, in commiserating tones, scanning once 
more the travel -stained wanderer. ' 

Mr. Prowd drew himself up to a vast pin- 
nacle of height, as did George and James, 
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when once more bidden, in Lady Fhilippa's 
commanding tones, to lift the fainting young 
woman, just as she lay, in the wicker chair, 
and carry her upstairs to the maids' story. 

Mrs. Vallance ran after the procession, 
close behind the chair, to see fair play, — 
though she little doubted the muscular 
power of the two pairs of arms of these 
stalwart bearers. She had a wholesome 
dread of practical jokes, and she noticed 
the passage of eyes between Mr. Prowd 
and Mrs. Pinfold, who grumbled inaudibly 
"that there was no accounting for the 
whims of great folks ! " Patty and Sarah 
having run off to the kitchen for a 
warming-pan and a can of hot water to 
plunge her feet in in order to restore 
circulation, leaving Lady Philippa, who 
slowly ascended the stairs in the rear, 
stripping her ornaments off as she went, 
to save time. 

Mr. Prowd and Mrs. Pinfold watched her 

a 

askant, with much uplifting of eyes and eye- 
brows, and glances silently exchanged, which 
spoke volumes, as plainly as though they had 
cried aloud, " Well, this is a pretty start 1 *' 
Old Robert, the porter, who had filled the 
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porter's clxair of state for forty years, smiled 
to himself, murmuring an honest " God bless 
'er ! She's the true quaKty, not afraid of 
lowering of herself by doen of a good turn 
to a poor wench, and, even if so be she were 
a castaway, she's a object of compassion. 
Lor* bless 'er ! She hath a good heart, and 
so's Sir Valerian, like to like, both alike. 
That's what I call being a Samaritan. 'Tis 
of them as the Kingdom of Heaven is made 
up, I feels sartain sure." 

Robert next stirred the fire in the stove, 
shook up the ample leather cushion of his 
roomy chair, deposited himself snugly there- 
in, shutting his weary eyes for "forty winks,'* 
and cosily awaiting the return of his master. 
This was not long after, and Sir Valerian 
Poingdestre wended his way to his dressing- 
room upstairs, after which Kobert, seeing 
all fast, retired to his chamber with a con- 
tented mind; as it is presumable did the 
remainder of the household, whatever were 
the cud some of them thought fit to chew. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Who 18 neighbour to him that fell among thieyesl 
.... He that showed mercy on him. 

St. Luke x. 36, 37. 

ONCE upstairs the two kind-hearted 
maidens undressed the stranger. She 
was dripping with rime and wet from the 
crown of her bonnet to the heels of her 
soaked boots. Kindly and carefully they 
bathed the poor, cold, numbed feet and 
hands, wondering at their delicacy and 
daintiness. Detaching the comb from the 
helpless head, which swayed hither and 
thither, like a seaweed on a wave, as they 
lifted and turned her, and dried the long 
damp meshes of blue-black hair that fell 
down to her knees nearly, in waving lengths, 
then inducting the passive form into fresh, 
warm night habiliments, they took her in 
their arms, and laid her in the nice, warmed 
bed, and gently placed her head on the 
smooth, soft pillow. 
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" Good girls I " said Lady Philippa behind 
them, subduing her clear tones to a whisper. 
**Now, we'll try her with some nourishment." 

A sigh of relief escaped the patient, as 
she felt the comforting, dry warmth closing 
around her, and she half opened the largest, 
black-brown eyes imaginable. She tried to 
articulate, but failed. 

" Don't exert yourself, my dear," said 
Lady Philippa. 

Vallance brought in the soup, and, by 
patient endeavours and much steadying of 
the spoon, she imbibed sufficient soup and 
wine to satisfy Lady Philippa, who feared 
administering too much at once in her 
enfeebled condition. 

The stranger's eyes closed almost instan- 
taneously in sleep. It came, that blessed 
relief to the exhausted frame, while they 
stood watching round her bed. Lady 
Philippa contemplated her ^charge for a few 
minutes, then lightly laid her finger on the 
wrist, and felt confidence in the renewed 
fiilness of its pulsation. 

" She'll do now, girls. And now you two 
go to bed in the next room. As soon as she 
wakes to-moiTOw morning, come and report 
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to me. You'll hear her if she stirs, for, I 
suppose, Mary never wakes." 

Mary lay soundly sleeping through it all 
in her corner of the room. She was a 
hearty country girl, and slept the sleep of 
seventeen, unbroken by care or thought. 

Hardly had Lady Philippa's retreating 
footsteps ceased on the floor beneath, when 
the door opened, and Mrs. Pinfold walked in. 

" I came in to see your lights were out, 
and you all abed," said she crossly. 

Patty and Sarah were standing beside the 
sleeper, whose long, black hair flowed down- 
on one side of her pillow, making the pale 
face look whiter \>y the contrast with the 
tresses rumpled up under the hand which 
supported her cheek; the other, thin and 
wan, lay along the counterpane. 

Poor forlorn creature ! she lay in deep and 
tranquil shimber, unconscious of the strange, 
prying eyes rivetted upon her. 

Mrs. Pinfold, though an austere, was not 
in reality a bad-hearted woman, albeit the 
strict discipline she maintained over the 
young females of the household made her 
distasteful to them. She tolerated no breach 
of it, ignored their discontent, was just in 
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judging their misdemeanours, making whole- 
some distinction between habitual levity and 
accidental giddiness, and watchful and com- 
passionate when they were ill and not idle. 

But her nose was pinched, and her manner 
repelling, so that altogether she was not 
attractive or popular. But her fidelity made 
her invaluable to her employers. By them 
she was thoroughly appreciated, and the 
well disposed among the younger servants 
invariably respected, if they did not heartily 
like, her, in the end. 

After gazing a few minutes on the sleep- 
ing wanderer, Mrs. Pinfold gave utterance 
to— 

"Well, Patty, she don't look like a 
burglar, certingly ; but who knows ? Them 
fly -by -nights are so dreadful here in 
London, one can scarcely be upsides with 
th('ra. They generally has their pal not far 
off. But she's not a similating I'm sure; 
she's bad, and no mistake, poor wench ! I 
dare say my Lady is right, but still I should 
^esitate at bringing such a party into my 
'ouse, gathered out of the streets like any 
low ^Fie Fie.'" 

" Anyhow, 'm," quoth Sarah, " she don't 
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look like a thief, do she ? I think she's a 
lady." 

" No," replied Patty, " not a lady, because, 
though all her underclothes are very nice 
and tidy, they're all made of foreign calico, 
and our ladies don't wear that for under- 
clothing, you know. Maybe some poor 
governess." 

"Ah 1 yes," put in Sarah. " Some poor, 
young governess as has got into trouble 
with her governor." 

" Or the governor's son, maybe," . Patty 
added, with the accent of one having had 
experience in such matters. 

" Or very like her young man," put in a 
gurUsh voice behind them, aud there, behold ! 
Mary, wakened at last, standing with her 
bare feet, in her nightgear, her rosy face 
flushed with sleep and astonishment, staring 
with all her might, and wondering what it 
all meant. 

" Her young man, very like, has been and 
deceived her, and she's been a drownding 
of herself in the Turcumtine, for I sees her 
clothes hanging all a dripping over the back 
of the chair. Who is she? Did ee ever 
see her afore ? How did she get here ? 
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The Housekeeper could stand no more. 

" Why, you young hussy," quoth she, " I 
thought you was abed and asleep. Get into 
thy bed this very minute. What do you 
know about young men, for gracious sake, 
or the Gircumtwine either ? Turcumtine, 
indeed! You wasn't bom within sound of 
Bow Bells, so you don't know'ts right name. 
I was, and so I do.^^ 

The discomfited Mary retreated with 
double-quick step to her domicile, burning 
with curiosity, keeping her great blue eyes 
fixed on the housekeeper, like a young 
lioness retreating, and muttering inaudibly 
to herself : 

" More nor you do, you old wusset. You 
might be stuck up in veather's vields for a 
scarecrow, so you mought. An as for the 
Turcumtine, I heerd they has a river of it in 
these parts, like what mother doos our kyows 
with when they be bad, an it runs through 
'Ide Park, they says." 

Thus grumbling, which, luckily for her, 
did not reach the ears of Mrs. Pinfold, Mary 
got into bed, but adjusted herself so as to 
command the situation between her eyeUds, 
whQe she feigned sleep. 
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The waif still slumbered on; heavily sighing 
now and then, but remaining motionless, 
with fast-closed eyes. 

"Now, girls,*' resumed Mrs. Pinfold in 
lowered tones, " get into bed, and though I 
think she's not a robber, yet I'll just lock this 
door on the outside, to make sure, so she 
couldn't escape 'cept through yours, and 
you'll wake up if she tried such a dodge. So 
good night, or rather good morning, for, 
bless my heart, it is nigh upon four o'clock ! 
I'll give ye till eight to sleep to-morrow. 
Mind and put your candles out all safe. 
Mind ! " And Mrs. Pinfold departed, the lock 
clicking under her sinewy pressure. 

" Good night, 'm," Patty answered re- 
spectfully. 

Sarah, when the door was close shut, 
muttered, pouting out her usually smiling 
Ups: 

" Good night, old Mrs. Orosspatch Crab- 
apple." 

** Never mind, Sally, she only does her 
duty; maybe she's right. AVo don't know 
the stranger, though she looks harmless 
enough, poor wretch ! She's sound asleep, 
so let us go to sleep too." 
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And the two young women, gathering 
themselves up into the smallest compass in 
order to fit into their narrow bed without 
too much inconvenient jostling, sank pre- 
sently to sleep, with light hearts, and the 
smile of satisfaction on their faces from 
consciousness of well and kind-doing. 
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room. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Loud coob the doo when the hawk's no whistling — 
loud cheeps the mouse when the cat's no rustling. 

Scotch Proverb, 

The short but simple annals of the poor. — Gray. 

NEXT morning both maids were up and 
stirring at eight. While, dressing 
cautiously, not to awaken the still slumber- 
ing waif, little Mary crept in from her 



"Why, la! child! What's the matter 
with, you ?^^ asked Patty. "You look as if 
you had seen a ghost, or have had no sleep. 
You're as white as a sheet." 

" Oh ! Patty ! I've had suck a night. I 
could not go to sleep any more after you all 
left me. I lay a watching of that 'ere poor 
mayd. She lay an looked for all the world 
like a corpse, so white and so still. I 
declare I thought as she were dead, an 
woance I got out to see, an she do look even 
now so loike my poor sister Nellie, wat died 
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last year. I couldn't abide the sight of 'er, an 
I sat an cried, an I couldn't get to sleep no 
ways, so I got up an I've been up these two 
hours, ever since five. Oh ! Patty I " and here 
the girl threw her face, wetted with tears, on 
the compassionate bosom of her fellow- 
servant, crying out, " Do'ee give me a kiss, 
Patty, afore you goes down. 'Twill comfort 
me. Mother allays kissed us all round 
when we'd said our prayers of a morning, 
an I feels so lear and so lonely like this 
morning, a thinking of home an 'er wat's 
gone, Nellie. She's so loike 'er. 

Patty was moved. She stroked the sleek, 
brown curly head, dried the girl's tearful 
eyes, and, kissing her, whispered, ** I'm 
afraid, my dear, you're mammy-sick, poor 
lamb 1 You're young, Mary, for first service 
so far from home. Why did you come? 
Was you obliged ? " 

"Well, Nellie's long illness cost a good lot 
of money, an then, you see, veather has a 
little varm, 'tis partly hisn an part belongs 
t' Squire. An we rents it, an we has very 
good housen on it for ourselves, an the 
beasts, an fowls, but the grass is terrible 
raisch for the kyows." 
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** What's * raisoh ? * " queried Sarah. 

" Oh, it's just our way of spaking. We 
means coarse and moist, and it grows mostly 
with the couch grass *mong the marshes, 
and it cuts like knives. And the kyows 
likes the short grass best, leastways oum 
does. Little Norman kyows, they's the 
best for our land. Some of our land is 
common, and my brothers cuts off the 
vuzzen and turf and stacks it for th' oven 
and the kitchen, and what's over we sells. 
Veather says he could get on better if he 
might enclose it and turn it into arable land, 
and grow wheaten upon it, or turmot and 
mangel wurzle for t' kyows, in winters, 
an the Squire's willing to let un, but our 
passon, he's one of they new sort as calls 
theirselves Wriggleists, an he says as Squire 
hasn't no rights over they wasten lands, but 
it belongs to we, the people, the commons 
as he calls us." 

" Well, I hope he won't forget the lords, 
their share," puts in Patty, who, living as 
she invariably had done in close proximity 
to the aristocracy, felt towards them as the 
clay is supposed to feel towards the rose, 
and was a decided aristocrat. 
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** Oh ! aye I " quoth Mary. " Lords and 
commons both, for aught I cares ; but he 
only seys commons, an, so as we belongs to 
they, I can't see why he can't let veather 
alone. He goes on pokin' about with's 
spud, an he pulls down our banks as vast 
as we puts 'em up, while we bees at dinner. 
Much he thinks about we. Why, he never 
darkens our doors, nor visits the sick folk ; 
but he allays cottons to thae as are rich and 
can giv' un a good blow-out now and then. 
He does it all to worrit our Squire, 'cos he 
don't like any of their ways of bowing an 
scraping in church, an Offertories ! bless 
you I he makes we all give to the uttermost 
vardin, an none of us knows where the 
money do go to, 'cept in candles and flowers. 
Such childish nonsense ! as if when God 
has given us light and blossoms He wanted 
us to give Him back His own. 

'* The boys and girls mostly likes to their 
lives to go to Evensong as they calls it ; 'tis 
as good as a play, not that we ever seed a 
play, and when they comes out of church 
they goes romping* and kissing all the ways 
home, every Jack rag of them. But I 
hates it, an I never goes, nor none of we ; 
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for veather nor mother can't abide their 
ways, 'cos 'tis Romish. But I seed it once, 
and 'twere very funny. An so we doesn't 
go to the school. We goes to chapel school, 
that's why I'm very little of a scholard. I 
can read in Bible, though. Mother teaches 
ns that^ as soon as we can walk, an needle- 
work ; but I can't write very well, nor sum 
much." 

" And what's your parson like ? " asked 
Sarah. 

" Oh, he's a hungry-looking chap, very 
tall an thin, with a lot of lines on's face ; 
he've got a smile allays on's mouth, an 
his eyes down to ground. He never gives 
nothink to we, but he's allays a begging of 
our money for his church, as he calls it, an 
we've none to give. An a wears a long 
black frock, like a petticoat, buttoned down 
to's gaiters, an a wide-awake hat; an he 
changes his vestments, as he calls un, pretty 
often in t' vestry. He belongs to the sex as 
calls themselves Wriggleists, 'cos they wrig- 
gles in an out of so many dresses all service 
time. An he wears on's head a cap like 
what our painters an masons wears, only 
theirs is white paper an hisn's black silk, 
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with four square tum-up comers, an a little 
black knob a top. Oh, an he .Ukes terribly 
to go to all the dinners an parties as is 
given round us." 

** A hungry mortal ! " laughed Sarah. 
" A thirsty soul, too, I'll be bound. Don't 
your parson ever dine in your house, Mary ? 
Ours does once or twice a year, at Harvest 
Home and Christmastide, and eats a bit of 
lunch. Sometimes, as we are handy to the 
church, when we've killed a pig mother 
makes him a nice kidney pudding; and 
sometimes she cooks him a rasher of our 
prime bacon with eggs ; or an apple dump- 
ling and a bit of our home-made cheese, nice 
and soft ; or, if it's Shrovetide, she tosses 
him up a pancake. Mother's a dab at pancakes 
and turnovers, and serves him up some honey- 
comb for a relish. There's always a glass 
of our home-brewed for him ; and, in sum- 
mer, nice sparkling cider we make from our 
apples ; and at Christmas, or in cold weather, 
he likes the stone tankard of ale, hot and 
spiced with a pippin floating on the top of 
it, and a bit of soft toast. He declares 'tis the 
best in the country, and father's own brew- 
ing. He's a kind, good, nice old gentleman ; 
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and he preaches so well, so earnest, and 
prayerful, and his voice is so clear and so 
winning, I don't think even the worst of 
sinners could resist his pleading for Jesus 
Christ's sake. The whole parish loves him, 
and he his flock ; and we're all so pleased 
when we see him come in. The children 
aint a bid afraid of him. They pull his 
skirts when he comes out of church, and 
have little nosegays ready for him, and he 
smiles and blesses them. Many a time he 
has blessed me when I was a little lass, and 
I always feel the blessing of such a good 
man must cleave to me." 

There was a pause, and then Sarah went 
on : 

" Oh 1 my mother makes such delicious 
cakes, we call them shortbread and sally- 
luns. Mossoo has tasted them, and he says 
they're as good as the *galettes' in his 
country. Next time my folk send me a box, 
you shall have some. Are you fond of 
sweeties, Mary ? " 

"I never tasted no sweeties," the inno- 
cent Mary made reply ; " never, only * bulls' - 
eyes.' Ah 1 Sarah, your people's better off 
nor oum. We be only poor volk, we> only 
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gets tea an taters on week days, an the 
children has a scrap of lard or treacle on 
their bread on Sundays for tea, an then we 
has for dinner bacon an beans, or peas, or 
cabbage, according to the seasons. But none 
of we ever taste a morsel of meat, so to 
speak, 'cept at Christmas. Then the Squire 
gives us beef all round. We couldn't make 
so bold as ax the passon to our house. He 
turns up his nose at the likes of we. You 
see the varm isn't all ourn, part's veather's, 
part the Squire's, an we all works hard to 
pay the rent, honourable like. Veather an 
mother can't abide no debts, so I thought 
I'd go to service an send them my wage. 
My clothes is tidy, as you sees ; they were 
given to I by the Squire's lady. She's 
terrible kind to all of we. Though there 
come to our parts two travelling gents, what 
says there didn't ought to be no upper 
classes, that we be as good, only we hadn't 
found it out, but were only slaves like. An 
they took away most of our lads an maydes 
out of our village to go to Colony, or some 
such place beyond seas. 

" Veather said they med go wheresoever 
they liked, but his maydes shouldn't do no 
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such thing as go out of a Christen country 
among them black heathen, an he forbade 
our boys goen to hear their lectures, — no 
more we didn't, none of us. 

" I don't know what mother will do 
hardly, now Nellie's gone, an I in service, 
for I baked all, an helped the dairy. Poor 
Nellie washed the clothes, an that's what 
settled her. She took such a terrible bad 
cold going to the lines last winter out of 
washhouse. 

" An you can't get a lad nor a mayd now, 
no ways, for love or money. An 'taint 
every one as can milk, or do the washing, 
properly, or bake. For all the gals says 
nowadays they must be ladies'-maydes, or 
helps, or clerks somewhere, or barmaydes, so 
they goes off on the spree. An Squire's 
lady can't get a nursemayd, nor even a 
kitchenmayd, what knows her work, or'd do 
it. An nobody won't go to service, 'cos 
they says they likes liberty, an be out all 
Sundays, or go to dances of an evening 
with their young man. 

" There's a terrible lot of them there do- 
nothings. As for a boy to scar away the 
crows from the corn, or the pigeons off the 
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peas, or follow the plough, there aint ne'er 
a one to be had, not that's worthy, in our 
parts. They turns up their noses, an all on 
*em say they won't follow the cart's tail no 
more. They all wants to be clerks, or 
porters on the railways, an there they hang 
about on the gates all church-time, an never 
thinks of going into church, never, 'cept of 
an evening, an then in they tumbles, an 
sits ogling of the maydes, an a whispering, 
till * Evensong,' as they calls it, is over, an 
then they goes romping all the ways home 
in the dusk. They're just a nice lot, all on 
them. An that 'ere old wusset of a passon 
is worse nor them ; ^cos why ? he encourages 
of them all in their bad ways, by having of 
his late services to spite t' Squire. 

" So now all the varmers as can aflford it 
gets the steam plough to the lands, an to 
fetcli in the hay an harvest they little toy 
engines ; but they costs a good bit in coals, 
an veather hasn't the ready money to do it. 
So we are all forced to work hard at home. 
I do much harder than here. This here 
seems play- work to me, with them nice 
boards, an no children to dirty all with their 
boots." 
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" I wonder what we shall all come to ?" 
was Patty's grave rejoinder. •* The world 
do seem turned upside down. My Catechism 
teaches me to do my duty in that state of 
life unto which it has pleased God to call me. 
Perhaps we're none of us bom just where 
we'd hke'to be. I dare say my Lady would 
have liked to be a princess or a queen. I 
shouldn't mind a nice, tight little house and 
garden of my own, nigh Holland House or 
Campden Hill, with lots of flowers and a 
canarv bird ; but I don't see as it's the fault 
of richer folk if we can't get our desires, nor 
that they are much happier than we. They 
have their cares and sorrows, and the duties 
and worries of property must be very great, 
Tm sure, for even Sir Valerian's kind, cheery 
face looks clouded at times, and, without 
such as he, where would be the magistrates, 
and the members of Parliament, who are the 
government of our country ? We should be 
like those braggadocious French, — always 
bubbling up, and boiling over, no order nor 
justice in the country. Now, I Icnov) that 
(MT wealthy aristocrats do a deal of good. 
Master does, and Lady Philippa, bless her 
kind heart I and many I've lived wilih ; and 
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I don't see, because there are a few firivolous 
or wicked young aristocrats, who throw away 
money as though it were pebbles, that the 
whole class is to be pulled down and set 
aside. 'Tisn't just ;. when the bulk of them 
do all the good they can with their money, 
and their good words as welL Aint there 
plenty of black sheep in our class ? Of 
course ; and it would be hard to sweep us all 
off the board because of them. Surely it 
would be very unjust." 

Then, turning to Mary, she asked : " How 
many of you are there in family ? " 

" Oh, now Nellie's gone, we be eleven I I 
hope Nance will be strong enough to do the 
baking, or help mind the oven. She's next, 
and Lizzie's a handy child; she's twelve* 
She'll help mother wash, and spread out the 
small things to dry on the bank. The boys'll 
mind the kyows an pigs, an help veather 
in the vields. Perhaps old deaf an dumb 
Isaac'll help to do up the garden. The 
little ones'U go of errands, and pick up 
sticks, and mind the geese, and look for the 
eggs among the vuzzen." 

" What's vuzzen, Mary ? 

" He's that there prickly stuff what grows 
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on t' common, with a sweet yellow flower ; 
some calls it * gorse' ; we say ' vuzzen * ; and the 
donkeys be that fond of it, they eats all the 
heads with the prickles; but they chews it 
very quietly like, 'twixt their teeth. We heats 
the ovens with it ; an la ! it makes such a 
blaze in t' fire I 

"The littlest of us all is Tommy; he's mo- 
ther's darUn'. Such a funny little chap ! he's 
dree years old, an allays a makin' of boats. 

" We've a brook runs past our garden, with 
three large sycamores on'ts bank, where we 
children sits o' summer evenings, an the geese 
an ducks hes a basking in the sun on the 
green bank, a picking of themsells. Our 
little Tom, he gets a branch of a tree, with 
a stuck-up twig in t' middle for a mast, an 
he ties his pocket-hankerchief to un, an 
sets him a saiUn' on the water. Mother 
couldn't think where all his pocket-han- 
kerchiefs was got to, and she saw summut 
white one day a floating down through the 
mead ; an Lor' I she was so frighted, she 
thought it was Tommy a drownin' of hisself, 
an she ran all the ways down, an she found 
Tommy's raft had got down there ; an he 
laughed an clapped his hands, he was so 
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proud an pleased ; but it giv' poor mother 
the headache, an when she com'd up, there 
were no Tom to be seen. We heerd 'm a 
laughin' over our heads, an sure enough 
there he was perched up half o' the sycamore- 
tree 1 Mother didn't see him, an we didn't 
tell she; we thought as she'd have a fit if 
she know'd where he was, an we was afeard 
to call 'im, lest he should tumble down ; so 
we says to one another : ' Let's go back to 
t' house, else veather an mother'll eat all 
the blackberry pudd'n up.' On which down 
comes master Tom as fast as he could rattle ; 
an when I caught un, didn't I giv' un a 
good hiding, that's all I An he only laughs, 
and says, * Why, I was a goin' up to th' top 
of a man-o'-war, — that's where I will be 
some day.' An he never seed a ship, onny 
in pictures. Another time he crep out of 's 
window in the garret, an sat on the top of 
th' house. We wos afeard then ; but veather 
was home, an he says, " My lad, look 'ere ; 
you just creep back again, or I'll fetch the 
long ladder to ee, an the stick on to it* 
So he crep back quite at home, as it were, 
an landed hisself all safe, hanging on to 
the old trunk of the ivy wot clomb up there. 
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But veather, lie gets the smith to come an 
put a strong bar athwart the windee, so he 
couldn't creep out no more." 

All the young women laughed, and Patty 
remarked, " He's just the stuff for a sailor ; 
they want good heads to climb up the rig- 
ging to the maintop." 

"Tours must be a pretty place," remarked 
Sarah. 

" 'Tis a pretty place, an it's called Brook- 
side Varm, an the brook dancin' along 
makes it cheerful an bright. I likes to see 
water a sparklin' in the sunshine ; but mo- 
ther's afeard Tommy'U drown hisself some 
odd day, when we're all busy up at t' house, 
so she scolded un ; but veather laughs, an 
says as him as is born to be hanged will never 
be drownded. I hopes our Tom will never 
be hung nor drownded ; for he says he will 
go for a sailor, only we knows nobody in that 
Une as could give him a Uft when he grows 
bigger." 

"Stop!" cried Patty; "my uncle owns 
a vessel, he's a master mariner ; in fact, 'tis 
a merchant ship, and his son is aboard of a 
man-o'-war, and he^s always asking for little 
chaps. So, when your Tommy is eight or 
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ten years old, he'd take and turn him into a 
loblolly boy, if he turns his toes out, and is 
all right and straight and hearty. So, when 
he's old enough, if your father will let him 
come up to my home, we'll get him a berth 
on board ship, that we will. My relations 
are all seafaring people, leastways the males, 
and they've all done well for their families." 

" That's terrible kind of you^ Patty. Oh, 
I am terrible much obliged to you ! What 
can I do for you, Patty ? Oh, I'd do any- 
thing for you I could ! Poor veather and 
mother, how thankful they will be ! " 

" Oh, I shall be glad to help you I We 
must all help one another, you know. I 
dare say you don't often see many gentry in 
your parts you could ask a favour of." 

"Not often, an we didn't hke them 
gents as com' a spouting at t' White Doe, 
an says there didn't ought to be no nobs in 
the land, as we is all slaves to the gentry, 
an says as we did ought to be in the gentry's 
place an they in the place of varmers ; an, in 
coorse, veather cries out they puts theirsells 
into ourn. He says, says he, * they havn't 
got no land so they wants ourn, an would 
turn us out in a jiffy, before we could say 
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** Jack Eobinson ! " ' He don't call ^qj friends 
as tries to put one class agen tother. * But/ 
says veather, * the good gentry is good, an 
doos more for we than we could do for our- 
sells, or than wan varmer could do by 
another ; ' an he told un how as wan day he 
spied a vine featon a comin' across our 
common just where there warn't no road, 
'cept for our wide- wheeled carts, d'ye see ? 
So veather up an spakes to the gemmen 
wot was driving, an, says veather, says he, 
* Suit, you can't straddle that there root.' 

" * What ? ' him as wos driving, called out. 

" Veatther shouted again. 

" * What do un mane ? ' said the gemmen 
to's groom wot was sittin' behind him. 

" * My Lord,' says he, * You must quarter, 
the ruts are so wide apart and so deep; 
that's what he means.* 

" * No oflfence, surr,' says veather, who 
came runnin' up. * I wouldn't like to see 
them there two beuteful tits o' yourn as 
you're a drivin' of lamed in pur roots, an 
that's what'U be, 'tis wusser an wusser the 
furder on you comes.' 

" * Thankye, my man,' says he. 

** * Your welcome, my Lord,' says veather, 
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who hadn't never spoke with a lord before, 
but he catched what the groom said. * I'll 
help to turn your featon where I knows the 
ground's safe, 'tis a bit boggy here about, an 
you can go round or get into t' main road in 
ten minutes. Behke your Honor's a stranger 
here.' 

** * True it is. I never was here before.* 
He looked uncommon handsome and plea- 
sant like. The children were all out at 
play under the sycamores, an he axes 
veather, * Were those children yourn ? * 

" * Yes, my Lord,' says veather. 

" * They're the nicest, chubbiest little lot as 
ever I clapped my two eyes on/ says he, an 
he pulls out of's purse a golden sovereign 
an gives it to veather, * for,' says he, * I'll 
warrant you've enough to do to keep 'em all ; 
an I sees you be a small varmer of these 
parts ? ' 

" * Aye, my Lord, I be, an I thank you 
kindly for your kindness. I dun nuffin to 
desarve it.' An, as veather said arter- 
wards, 'twould be long afore that there 
whey-faced, long-backed passon 'ud do as 
much for un; or the chaps at the White 
Doe either, with all ther frothy talk 'bout 
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aquality an social rights, an the. rest o' 't, 
as they calls un." 

"I believe he* s right, Mary,** said Sarah, 
" and as for me, I wouldn't change my state, 
not to be Queen, so long as I could dance 
round the maypole with my young man; 
for I've got a sweetheart, and I aint ashamed 
of him ; but, you know, that's a secret from 
Mrs. Pinfold ; and when he comes up to see 
me, for he's coming, Mary," and Sarah 
blushed and smiled and looked prettier and 
more smiling than ever, ** we'll ask for a holy- 
day and go out for a ploy, walking with him^ 
and show you the Park and the Serpentine, 
the canal as you call the Turcumtine, Mary. 
I am quite of opinion that the gents who go 
about railing against the authorities, which 
Scripture forbids, are not half as good as our 
landlord is ; and I know we have the best that 
ever were bom, and that's our master. Sir 
Valerian, and Lady Philippa Poingdestre." 

** I suppose you haven't many of the real 
gentry in your part," Patty inquired of Mary. 

" Well, no ; not to say nigh to us. Ther 
be great houses, I've heerd say, but eight, 
or five, or ten miles from we. An you see 
we ben't their people; we be the Squire^ s 
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people. They wouldn't do naught for we. 
We allays goes to the Squire for help in any 
little matter, and the Squire's lady she sees 
arter us all. She's terrible good to the poor 
folk. But they often has company at the 
Hall. Wan day Squire brought a curous old 
genllman to see we. He call'd un a 'chologist, 
or some name like that 'ere, what goes 
about the country a digging up and spying 
out of old bones, or stones, or summut 
like that. It's all one to them, if so 
be it be ancient. They comes an plants 
thersells in our kitchen, an when the old 
gent heerd veather an mother speak, he 
seemed transported with joy, and he says, 
* you call un ** hausen," an ** vuzzen," an 
says "ourn," an "hisn," an "hern." You're 
true Saxons, he cries out.' 

" * Be us, surr ? ' says mother. * What be 
they ? be'm bad people ? I never heerd tell 
o' they ; be they gipsies ? ' 

"*Well, not 'sactly,' sez the genllman; 
"but they be wanderers in some sort, an' 
they com'd over here a long time ago ; but 
we axed them to come, an they helped us, 
an they settled among us, an gave us good 
laws of their making, an wan of their 
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kings lies buried not far off, and the place is 
called Hengistbury Head to this day/ 

" * I've a seed that place many a time,' 
says veather, * when I goes to Christ Church 
market to sell my pigs an calves. An now 
they're a making of a terrible fine watering- 
place on the hill hard by it, a lookin' like 
over it. ^Tis a nice place, an a fine sea- 
view from it.' 

" * I've heerd tell o' that,' said mother ; 
•but that was afore King Gearge's time, 
or King Billy the Fourth's, or Queen 
Victoria's,* God bless her ! She has a 
heart, an feels for us poor women she 
do.' 

" * Yes, of course,' said the stranger ; an 
he axed, • Have you got any ruins here- 
abouts ? ' 

" * Ruens, sir I None as I knows of, 'cept 
the old brick-kiln top o' t' hill, there away, 
on t' slope i' t' common.' 

" • All right,' says' the gemmen ; an he axed 
Squire if he'd mind biding a bit whiles he 
went to see'm. * 'Tis a Roman as built it for's 
tomb,' says he. 

" * No, tean't, beggin' your honour's 
pard'n,' says veather ; an Squire, he laughed 
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hearty ; * 'twas built by Joe Aldridge for 
old Mr. Kickman.' 

" * That's it ! There you are again ! ' 
says he, * hurrah ! * a rubbin' o's hands. 
* *' Richt-man," and " Alt-recht" ' ; though 
why he should go for to call poor Joe an old 
toretch^ we couldn't understand, nohow. 

" Says he, * You said for one Richtman.' 

" * No, I didn't,' says veather ;. * his name 
was Rickman, axing of your pardon. He's* 
a builder ; an I lent Joe my carts an 'osses, 
Dimond an Maggot, for arf a day to help 
un, an he guv' I a shillin' to get a glass.' 

" The strange gent kep' a lookin' at un, 
a mutterin' * Rick-man, Aid-wretch, that'll 
do,' till we thought as he was drunk. An 
he whips out his pocket-book an jvrit sum- 
mut in't on's knee, a noddin' to Squire, an he 
sat all the time a laughing ready to crack 
his sides; 

"An veather said, *Yes, surr, more by 
token, he, that is Rickman, employed Beck 
and Breaker.' 

" * There you are!' says the gemmen again, 
looking as proud as Punch, * I'm bound 
Brecher crackled his best." 

'* * That did he,' says veather. * He minded 
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the kiln fire, an lie made tlie biggest blaze 
ever we seed fust time as he set t' kiln 
agoing ; an Foreman helped un -- — ' 

" * Oh, yes, I know'd he make it crackle,' 
says the gemmen. * Delightful, isn't it, my 
dear friend 1 ' to Squire says the gemmen, an 
he got up» an danced. * I*m bound,' he 
cried, * )iis ancestors 's Saxons all, my dear 
sir ! Saxons all.' 

" Next he went off with veather to see 
the kiln, an says he, * I see as you've un- 
common small brick laid on here, — thaVs it I 
— that's Roman ! ' 

" * Yes, surr, that's because he used up 
some old tiles what he had by un, just to fill 
up ; but the bottom part's all stone an the 
rest is fire-bricks.' 

"Then the gemmen gets a soundin' of 
it with his feet, till veather told un 
it wam't no use a doin' of that^ for 
'twas solid foundation. Howsomdever, he 
wouldn't believe that, an he trotted all in 
an' out oft, an when he got back to Squire 
he told'n 'twas a real Roman as built that 
for*s burying-place ; an he sworr he saw 
pigeon-holes for to put the ashes in. An 
very like he did, for our pigeons mostly 
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roosts there where the old chimley was, thejr 
finds it warm an snug, an out of reach of cats. 

"Veather an Squire know*d it warn't a 
sepulchre, an they laughed both on them 
ready to kill thersels ; but he didn't pay no 
heed to we, only kep* a makin' notes, as he 
caird it, in's book. 

" Says Squire, says he, * Oome along, 
you're on the wrong scent. I seed that a 
building myself, an gave old Joe my leave to 
run up his kiln there, an he took a lease 
of my land which was sandy and proper 
for his trade ; ' but the poor gemmen he 
wouldn't listen to reason no ways." 

"Lord bless me!" cried Patty; "it's 
near upon half-past seven, and here we are 
chatting ! Now, Mary, look here ! You 
know, I must go down and do the rooms, and 
Sarah must go to the kitchen, or Moossoo 
Oomichon will be in such a rage with her. 
So if you'll stop here just till I've finished 
in the drawing-rooms and dining-room and 
my Lady's boudoir, I'll come up and relieve 
guard, as the soldiers say ; and you shall run 
away to breakfast, and then you must ask 
Miss Cornish (she was the still-room maid) to 
have a nice cup of tea and a roll all hot and 
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ready for the stranger. I'll bring it up with 
me at eight, and then you'll be able to go. 
You won't be afraid to sit by the poor crea- 
ture now 1 She's not a burglar nor a corpse 
yet; and here's my Testament, you can 
read a chapter whilst you're waiting. That 
strengthens a person when one's got some- 
thing uncommon to do,— 'twill comfort you." 

" Oh, thank you, Patty, that I will," and 
the girl clasped her arms round the good 
housemaid's neck and kissed her heartily. 
"No, I bean't a bit afeard, now. I shall 
be main glad to see the poor mayd sit up an 
oat summut, for I was terrable afeard of her 
last night. I believed she was dead." 

"You foolish lassl" said the smihng 
Sarah. " Here I go ; but I must take a 
last look in there.'* She moved on tiptoes, 
holding the communicating door a little 
open. " Sure enough she's still asleep. We 
never woke her, that's a comfort ; but then 
w© whispered all the time. She hasn't had 
such a rest as this for many a night, I'll be 
bound. Lor' 1 how I should like to hear 
her story, Mary. I'll run up when I've got 
all the eggs and things ready for breakfast 
and master's muffin and rasher, and see how 
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you get on. He says nobody can do a 
rasher like me, and it do make Moossoo so 
angry to hear him say so. No fear of her 
running off with the plate- chest or my 
money-box." 

OflF ran the neat-handed Phillises to 
their avocations, and Mary sat down and 
read " a chapter " to her great edification. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Oharitt Bufferdth long, and is kind. Charity hopeth 
all things, believeth all things. Charity never faileth. — 
1 Cob. xiii 

WHEN the sleeper at last unclosed her 
heavy eyelids, she found the faithful 
Sarah, who from the first had considered 
her as her especial charge, sitting beside 
her. She smilingly asked the invalid how 
she felt, Mrs. Vallance appearing at one door 
with a delicious cup of tea and a delicate 
roll with butter. 

" I hope, miss, you feel better ? " 

They heard her say to herself : " Beni 
soit le bon Dieu de mon bon repos 1 B6ni 
soit le Dieu de la mis^ricorde I Beni a tout 
jamais soient tons de cette maison 1 " 

Not understanding her dialect, they mo- 
tioned to her to eat. She could now sit 
reclining against the pillows, and relish the 
delicate fare provided for her. 

" I am so grateful to you, — so grateful 1 " 
She spoke now in very good English, with 
a foreign accent. 
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* 
" Here is my Lady," said Vallance, and the 

kindly handmaidens fell back. She fixed 
her eyes upon Lady Philippa's stately form, 
as she walked up to the bed in her dressing- 
gown, saying, with a gracious smile : " You 
are rested, better to-day ? " 

Great tears gathered in the large brown 
eyes : 

" Better ? Oh, I am alive^ thanks to yoUy 
dear, good miladi 1 '* 

She gently took Lady Philippa's hand in 
both her slender hands, and, bending over 
it, kissed it fervently. 

" Grateful, — grateful for ever ! What can 
I do for you to show my gratitude, mi- 
ladi?" 

"You must rest further, and get well," 
replied Lady Philippa in her cheeriest tones ; 
" and then you shall tell me your story. It 
is too early now to begin, and you require 
further repose of body and mind." Feeling 
her pulse, she added : '* You are my patient, 
but my doctor shall see you by-and-by ; he 
will soon make you strong and well again." 

" Que Dieu vous b^nisse ! " and again 
the head sank back on the pillows, and the 
eyes closed. 
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" Let her sleep^ that's her best restorative. 
When Dr, Prior comes, I'll bring him up. 
Meanwhile, one of you stay by her to see 
what she may want.'* 

Some hours afterwards. Lady Philippa 
brought the. doctor up. The patient was 
awake, — stronger, she had washed her face 
and hands, smoothed her rumpled hair, and 
a shade less pale was the poor face, with its 
fine and regular oval outline. 

" "Well, my Lady," began the doctor, after 
due examination of eyes and pulse, — such 
preternaturally large, hquid, expressive eyes, 
— " a case of simple exhaustion and inani- 
tion, after great fatigue. What had she 
been doing ? " 

" I can tell you now my history," answered 
the stranger. " My name is Olive M^r^ces. 
My father is a Spanish planter in Louisiana ; 
my mother a Creole, the daughter of an Bng- 
Hsh planter living near him. You know 
ours is a sad position. We are the children 
of our masters, and his slaves, in one, liable 
to be sold for his profit at any moment. My 
father gave me as good an education as 
mostly we have, that is, I learnt a little 
music, — I play the guitar, — a little dancing, 
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and embroidering. My mother taught me 
English, and we all talk French there. 

" All at once my father took it into his 
head he would marry a rich English lady, 
his neighbour ; and so he wanted to get rid 
of me and his other children. He had three 
by black slaves, but I was his favourite ; so 
I was lulled into a false security, and thought 
he would never sell me, or make me over to 
anybody else. But, as it befell, he desired 
to clear his house for his English wife, who 
made that a condition. So one day, a few 
months ago, he told me I must go away to 
his friend's house, and live there. Quite 
terrified > at the prospect, I besought him, I 
prayed on my knees of him to keep me at 
home. I said I could work for my living, be 
his servant, do anything, but not be sold or 
sent to a profligate master. In vain, I asked 
him to give me a few dollars to carry me to 
New York, and seek a situation there, and 
promised he should never be troubled with 
me any more. 

" But he was deaf to pity, and I pleaded 
in vain. So I appealed to my grandfather, 
the English planter, who was very fond of 
me, and implored him to help me, and he 
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did. He gave me twenty dollars, fitted me 
out with clothes, and put me on board of 
one of his ships, so I was smuggled away. 
I landed at New York, and there I took 
service as a lady's maid to a wealthy Ameri- 
can family just going off to make the tour 
of Europe, visiting first England, France, 
and so on. So I was saved worse evils for 
the time. But my vexation, the hurry and 
worry, from my being so totally unused to 
the sort of thing, coupled with the dreadful 
sickness in the sea voyage, made me 
thoroughly ill. I had a kind of nervous 
fever. When we reached Liverpool, they 
staid a week for me, but I grew no better, 
rather worse; so they declared they could 
delay no longer, but left me in small lodgings, 
put five pounds into the doctor's hands, saying 
I mu«t stay there and shift for myself. The 
doctor was very kind; he said I had a 
typhoid fever, and he placed me in the 
hospital. There I lingered two months, 
unable to move, without friends or money, 
or one soul to care for me, beyond the good 
doctor/' 

"What was your doctor's name?" in- 
quired Dr. Prior. 
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« Dr. El Hakim/' she replied. 

An almost imperceptible twinkle passed 
over Dr. Prior's eyes. 

" Do you know his address ? " 

" Oh, yes 1 I have his visiting card in 
my pockets. But where are my pockets, 
and my watch? Perhaps lost or stolen. 
(And she sighed.) " It is Cordova House. 

Lady Philippa put her head into the other 
room, whither Vallance was in retirement, 
who made reply : 

" Patty told me she put her pocket and 
watch under her pillow, my Lady." 

There they were. 

" Never mind," said Dr* Prior, as she 
made an effort to draw them out. ** Go on^ 
my dear." 

After a few minutes' pause, she resumed : 

"When I was fit to be moved, Dr. El 
Hakim wrote out an advertisement for me 
of one wanting a lady's maid, and answered 
it, as it appeared to him satisfactory, and he 
agreed I should take it. The person who 
wanted me wrote that the duties would be 
light, and that a person should meet me at the 
Euston Station, and accompany me, as I 
was a stranger, to her house. 
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" Never shall I forget that journey. When 
I got to the London station, I felt so- tired, 
so giddy from weakness, so strange all 
seemed, and the person who came to meet 
me repelled me, she alarmed me. Such a 
queer, swarthy,crooked-nosed,yulgarwoman, 
with cruel eyes, and an abrupt, rude manner 
she had. But I supposed all was right. She 
said it was, after staring into my face for 
some minutes, and asked if that was my real 
name, which I wondered at. 

" After we got into the cab, she did not 
say much, and the noise was so dreadful, 
and my voice so low, she could not hear. 
But once, after staring again very hard at 
my face and figure for several minutes, she 
said abruptly, in very disagreeable tones, 
with a strong foreign accent, — not French, 
but, I suppose, German, — * Why, I expected 
to see a nice, young, pretty, rosy face, and 
plump figure; and you are like a yellow 
skeleton, not much to look at, all eyes, quite 
frightening.* 

" This remark I thought very rude and 
unfeeling ; but I merely replied that, though 
I might not be much to look at, yet I trusted 
I should fulfil all my duties when I got 
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stronger, and give satisfctction to my em- 
ployer. * You are not the lady ? ' I asked 
in all simplicity. She exploded in a harsh, 
ringing laugh, which made the cabman turn 
his head round and stare. I felt sick at 
heart, and she answered : 

" * Oh, no ! I am not the Zady,' with a 
great stress on the word. * I am only the 
agent, and I keep a register office, and I am 
to accommodate you for the night, because 
the lady is out of town just at present. 

"A sense of something, — ^I knew not what, 
— foreboding evil, stole over, me, and I shut 
my eyes, remaining silent, as did she, the 
remainder of the way. 

" I remarked she was very flashily dressed 
in black velvet all over spangles, and wore a 
very black, shiny wig, unless her hair were 
thus naturally oUy and shiny. 

** At last we got to her house, more like a 
bam or a barrack, and went to a room on the 
first floor. This, she said, was mine. The 
bed looked tidy, though the furniture was all 
mean, and the whole wore a desolate, com- 
fortless air. 

** A tray was brought up by a dirty, good- 
natured-looking serving-girl, who scrutinised 
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me particularly with a look of warning in 
her eyes. On it were some greasy sand- 
wiches of fat mutton between thick slices of 
bread and rancidly-smelling butter, and a 
tumbler of something, the very smell of 
which nearly made me retch on the spot. 

" * There, my dear,' said the old beldam, 
apostrophising me, * there's your supper, you 
jnust be hungry 1 Eat it directly, and be 
sure and drink what is prepared for you. It 
will do you a world of good, and raise your 
spirits ; always does at the end of a journey 
to have something warm and comfortable.' 

** I briefly thanked her, but said I was un- 
accustomed to drink anything but water. 

" She laughed like a hyena, and quitted the 
room, completing my dismay by seeing her 
take the key out and lock me in from the 
outside. 

" I sat down and wept some while, then I 
knelt down and prayed to Almighty God to 
deUver me as he delivered Daniel, for I could 
not shake off a sensation of terror, and con- 
viction that I was entrapped for some base 
purpose or other, perhaps murdered for my 
gold watch and chain and uiy rings. 

** Tired out and fasting, I flung myself on 
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the outside of the bed, without undressing 
or even removing my bonnet, and I lay 
listening to all sorts of discordant, horrible 
sounds. I heard peals of laughter, scream- 
ing, billiard-balls going, and the tramp of 
men overhead. The smell of spirits pervaded 
the house with that of the unknown bever- 
age left on my table, which nauseated me. 

" The clock struck twelve when my room 
door was stealthily unlocked, opened slowly, 
and the ogress, for such she was in my eyes, 
came in on tiptoe, lighting a man, who was 
dressed like a gentleman, and the repulsive, 
coarse fellow who opened to us the street- 
door on arriving. 

**They walked across the room to the 
dressing-table, murmuring together, * she has 
neither eaten nor drank. Best let her sleep 
to-night.' 

" * I know she is asleep,* said the horrid 
woman, * for I shaded the candle, and peered 
into her eyes, as I passed the bottom of the 
bed.' 

"They put down the candle, and stood 
some minutes whispering to one another, 
what I could not catch, but I heard the 
chink of money laid down upon the table. 
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"The bed whereon I lay stood in the 
centre of the room. The window and table 
on the right side, the door on the left. 

" I became all ears, my blood froze with 
terror. I knew I could not escape by the 
window, which looked down upon area ware- 
houses, guarded in front by spiked iron 
railings ; besides, there they stood. So, 
commending myself to God, I gathered up 
all my strength for a supreme effort, glided 
off the bed, and through the half -opened 
door, and flew downstairs without making a 
sound. 

" Happily for me, I had sold in Liverpool, 
to pay my expenses, my nice, new, black- 
silk dress, which would have rustled and 
betrayed me, and had on that old black 
Paramatta, which made no noisd when I 
moved. 

" Half-way down the stairs I met the 
good-natured-faced girl. 

" * Fly ! run 1 ' she said, in a low voice, 
excitedly. * This is no place for you ! 1*11 
let you out ! Don*t speak 1 Hurry 1 Fly ! ' 

" She opened the street-door, and closed it 
gently on me. I fled ; on, — on, — with the 
speed of lightning, I knew not where. Up 
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one street, down another ; now in darkness, 
now in light; on, — on, — ^with the hidden 
danger dogging my heels in imagination. 

" The rain and mist falling thickly about 
me wetted my clothes, making them clinging 
and cumbersome, but I groped my way on 
to a square where I saw statues and gardens, 

" I sat down behind one statue to breathe 
and rest, believing myself then quite safe, 
though half dead. Up comes a policeman ! 

" ' I say, young woman, what are you 
doing here ? * he asked roughly. * Get up, 
and go home ! For shame ! to be out here 
alone at this time o* night.* 

" * Oh, sir ! * I cried out, trembling all 
over, * I am a poor, forlorn stranger. Tell 
me where I can get a night's lodging and a 
bit of food.' 

" He laughed brutally : 

*^ * Oh ! you know where to go for bed and 
board, I'll warrant. Gro along with you, or 
I'll soon find you a bed in the lock-up black- 
hole.' 

^*I raised myself with diflBculty, and 
moved off as quickly as I could. At last I 
felt utterly worn out/ and turned into where 
your house stands. It was dark, and I felt 
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benumbed. Another policeman came up. 
He looked kind. I accosted him : 

" * Oh, sir ! for pity's sake, tell me where 
I can sleep, where I can get something to 
eat, — some small hotel or lodging. You look 
kind, sir I Can you give me shelter ? I 
can pay for it, I dare say you have a wife 
and children. Take pity on me, who am a 
foreigner in this great city, and know not 
where to go.' 

" * Aye, my girl ! I have a goose at home, 
and children, too, and I think I see myself a 
bringing the likes of you to our door. Lord 
bless your soul ! she's jealous of me all day 
and night when I'm on my rounds. She'd 
fix her ten talons in my face, and maybe in 
yours, too, if I was to insult her by bringing 
of a gay lady like you to her door. Go your 
ways, wench ! You knows where to go, I'm 
afraid. I won't take you up; but go your 
ways, and mend 'em, you'd better, for your 
own sake.' 

*^ Stung by the indignity, astonished at 
such inhuman repulses, famishing, — for I had 
tasted no food since I breakfasted in Liver- 
pool the morning before, — faint, chilled to 
the bone, my head aching from recent fever 
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and exposure, I waited a few minutes till 
this cruel man had passed on, and then, 
incapable of further exertion, I turned, 
staggered to your steps, helped myself up 
by the railing, and lay down at your door, 
hoping there to die, or to be found in the 
morning and cared for by some compas- 
sionate soul. 

"You, Madame, have saved my life. I 
would lay it down for you with joy and 
gladness. When I am well I shall be able 
to take a situation, and repay my kind 
doctor, who lent me five pounds to get here. 
But to you, Miladi, I shall owe an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude, I shall not know 
how to repay you ; but our Heavenly Father 
will bless and return to you fourfold the 
good you have done to one of His helpless 
creatures.** 

Now she fell back on her pillow, fatigued 
by her long narrative. 

Lady Philippa and Dr. Prior had listened 
attentively to her story. It must not be 
supposed she gave it unbroken, as we present 
it to our readers. 

It was rehearsed in a very foreign idiom, 
'gaspingly, with sundry pauses fi:om weak- 
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ness and inability to proceed through strong 
emotion. During the recital her colour 
went and came, her eyes flashed or were 
subdued in tears, her voice grew husky and 
half inaudible. She was neither pressed, 
nor hurried, but appeared intensely anxious 
to make her respectabihty plain and cleai' to 
her auditors' and benefactor's perceptions. 
It was a plain, unvarnished tale, very con- 
cisely related. 

Once the Doctor whispered to Lady 
Philippa : " This is a case for Sir Valerian. 
I wonder who the woman was." 

Turning to his patient, he asked: "Do 
you know the name of the woman who 
received you into her house, and met you at 
the station ? *' 

" She called herself Mrs. Bleind." 

**Ah I — and whereabouts was the house ? '* 

" No. 1001, Crocodile Street, Strand." 

" Oh I Ah, yes ! A well-known locality. 

My dear madam, we've been seeking 

evidence for apprehension of this old 

harridan for months. She has invariably 

eluded us. Could not bring any case home 

to her. She's a vile Frenchwoman, married 

to a Belgian, one of the Fetroleuses that 
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came over here to make her fortune by 
inveigling poor unwaiy moths and flies into 
her den of infamy and torture. But now 
I have my thumb upon her, she shall not 
escape. This poor thing, who so gallantly 
has fought her way out of the fiendish 
clutches, can sign her evidence, under my 
orders as medical attendant not to appear in 
court, and we'll have the wretch transported. 
I*ve another case against her, in hospital, 
who will appear ; but in her indictment there 
is just this flaw, she could not tell the 
number or name of the street, so it would 
have fallen through, but for your providential 
care of oiu* patient here. I'll write at once 
to El Hakim. He's a very old ally of mine, 
a Spanish -Moorish Jew, and about the most 
scientific physician we possess ; has his own 
country's lore at his fingers' ends, a heart as 
waiiu as the sun of his native land, studied 
surgery in that first of schools, Paris, and 
matriculated at Edinburgh to crown all. I'll 
write to him at once." 

Then, turning to the recumbent girl, he 
added : '* I leave you in excellent hands. 
Miss Olive. Your Spanish name is difficult 
to an untravelled John Bull like me. I 
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shall write you a prescription, and, in two or 
three days, I hope to see you up and well. 
At present you are best where you are, best 
where you can thoroughly and quietly re- 
cruit, after so much fatigue, and harass of 
body and mind. The last's the worst always, 
the nerves get so shaken, and the heart so 
disturbed. Lie still, and sleep in peace." 

Dr. Prior shook hands kindly with the 
young woman, and quitted the room "vyith 
Lady Philippa. 

He subsequently wrote, as he had pro- 
mised, to El Hakim, thereby ascertaining the 
truth of every tittle of Olive's story. 

The good Spaniard was shocked at the 
perils his quasi-countrywoman and quondam 
patient had so innocently run into, and gave 
up to Dr. Prior the letters he had received, 
and fortunately not destroyed, from Madame 
Bleind. 

" Old devil ! " quoth the Doctor to him- 
self, " you will serve as a Blind no longer, 
I'll warrant, and have you sent to jail before 
many days are over and gone." 

And Dr. Prior kept his word. Olive 
M^r^ces gave a written statement of what 
occurred, signed by herself, with the Doctor's 
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certificate of inabiKty to attend in Court, — 
though later on she did so, — and Madame 
Bleind was sentenced to transportation for 
thieving, in addition to her other crimi- 
nalities, including even a suspicion of 
murder, two young women having dis- 
appeared from her establishment, victims, 
as was beheved, to foul play undiscovered. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Gome, thou goddess fair and free, 

In Heaven yclept Eapliros7n6.-— Milton. 

Eloquence often draws the mind away 

By too much tension ; thine invigorates, 

By leading from the flutter of the crowd. 

And from the flimsy lace and rank perfume, 

And mirror where all faces are alike, 

T7p the steep hill where Wisdom, looking stem 

To those afar, sits calm, benign, 

.... the Oraces just below 

Begarding blandly his decorous robe. 

There are, my lovely friend, who twitch at thine. 

Sufier it walk straight on they will have past 

Soon out of sight The powerf uUest on earth 

Lose all their potency by one assault 

On Genius or on Virtue 

W. Savage Lakdob. 
To K Lynn Linton. 

A COUPLE of days subsequent to this 
interview with Dr. Prior, Lady Philippa 
was engaged writing in her boudoir, when a 
little tapping was heard at her door. 

" Come in ! I guess who that is," said she 
smiling, and looking up admiringly at the 
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radiant face and beautiful form of Valeria 
Wrestwood, who seemed to make the room 
warm and sunny with her presence. 

The girl came in, and stooped down to 
Lady Philippa, who, taking the sweet loving 
face between her own two soft hands, kissed 
it warmly. 

" Welcome, dear Val ! I am so glad to see 
you. Your presence turns this frigid March 
into June. Take your bonnet and shawl off, 
love, while I finish my note, — notes are the 
plague of my life, so I write few, as you well 
know ; but this must be written, and then 
come and sit down by me on the divan." 

" Here I am ! how are you, dear Lady?" 
asked the girl, taking one of Lady Philippa's 
hands in hers and repeatedly kissing it. 
'* You look tired." 

"Well, dear, only a little tired after an 
adventure one night, which kept me up late 
and roused me up early two mornings. I'll 
tell you all about it presently. But you, — 
now the colour is off your face from walking 
this bitter morning, it strikes me you look 
pale. What is it ? What's the matter ? 
mt ill." 

" No, not ill ; but I am fatigued, that's a 
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fact. I have had heavy work to do for some 
time ; getting up the Easter Pantomime is 
no joke, and I hate it so. It goes against 
the grain with me. It is beneath my dignity, 
you know," — ^here Valeria laughed, — ** to be 
stuck up as the Queen of the Peacocks, and to 
have to gesticulate absurdly and repeat non- 
sense verses among a pack of tomnoddies and 
masqueraders. But it must be done, so it's 
no use my grumbhng, only it is beneath my 
abilities, and I want rest ; and the manager 
says, if I perform to his satisfaction, he will 
give me a month after Easter, and then I 
will rest, I'm determined." 

" And shall you go home ? " 

" No, not home ; no rest to be had there 
between the children and the real Peafowls. 
The children would never let me have one 
minute to myself; arid poor, dear mother 
would want to monopolise me altogether. 
And though escaped from the boards^ I have 
pieces to study, and dresses suitable to these 
to con over and get manufactured somehow. 
No ; IVe decided to go to Knightswich, and 
I have taken apartments for a month at 
Hawthorn Cottage, at a Mrs. Oalverley's, not 
an ordinary lodging-house. In fact, dear 
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Mr. Arthur Cleves has done it all for me. 
He's an old friend of Mrs. Oalverley's, and 
he has answered for my good behaviour/^ 
and the girl laughed merrily. 

" Poor Caroline Graham ! '* Lady Philippsr 
ejaculated. 

" Do you know her ? " 

" Do I know Mrs. Calverley ? Yes, love, 
well. You are aware Sir Valerian's sister mar- 
ried the elder Mr. Calverley, the Lord of the- 
Manor of Knightswich and the Wold, — ^the- 
owner of a princely place, Knightswold 
Chase. You will see it from the cottage. 
It dates from Elizabeth's time. And his^ 
younger brother married Caroline Graham. 
She is the Mrs. Calverley you are bound for. 
She is poor and proud. She brought nothing^ 
into her husband's family, but her grace, 
and beauty, and worth ; and would accept 
nothing from them, saving the cottage which 
Mr. Calverley, senior, settled upon hi& 
brother and her for life when they married. 
She is widowed, and realising barely two 
himdred a year, she halves her pretty house 
occasionally, letting to some favoured and 
desirable tenant, and in summer she generally 
succeeds. She laughs about it and says it 
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•enables her to have a good winter's supply 
of coals." 

"I wonder she likes to take charge of 
fiuch a pariah as I am," and Valeria wore a 
surprised look. 

" Mr. Oleves is your voucher, my dear, 
you forget ; depend upon it, he has told her all 
«.bout you, that you are my husband's god- 
daughter and my pet child. If needful, I will 
write to Mrs. Oalverley, but it is many, many 
years since we met, for she never leaves her 
home and we have long ceased to visit at the 
Ohase. Mr. Oalverley has become an abso- 
lute recluse since his poor wife's death, and 
though we afterwards went twice or thrice, 
it was easy to see we were de trop and it 
made us feel so uncomfortable, so we have 
never ventured to repeat the visit. 

" Charles Oalverley, the only son, who is 
just about to return from sea, visits his father 
rarely, who never appears glad to see him 
when he comes, or sorry when he goes away. 
So Oharles, now a commander in the royal 
navy, divides his time with us, with his con- 
nection Lord Northam, and with this dear 
Mrs. Oalverley, his aunt by marriage, who 
brought him up with maternal care. He is 
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such a nice, handsome fellow, and so good, 
so superior to the young men of nowadays. 
Don't you remember him ? You were a 
very little girl, but you must retain some 
recollection of him at the Homage." 

" Yes," she replied, " a glimmering recol- 
lection of his lifting me up into an apple- 
tree to gather a ripe apple, and wiping my 
eyes kindly with his pocket-handkerchief, 
when I fell down once and cut my knee." 

"That's just like Charles," and Lady 
Philippa smiled. " But how about yourself? 
How stand the finances ? Are you in want 
of money ? " 

" Oh, no ! " and she archly shook her 
sunny head. *^ There's plenty of com in 
Egypt at present. I have ninety pounds 
laid up in the bank, a nest-egg in case 
of illness. I made a hundred by my last 
benefit, and sent my mother ten ; and the 
manager, who is a good body on the whole, 
promises me an increase of salary after 
Easter, five pounds a week. That will 
enable me to do what I wish, and what I 
came to consult you about." 

" What's that ? " 

" Well, I should like, unless you think it 
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unadvisable, to have a maid. The dresser 
at our theatre is dead, or translated, or 
something; reported dead anyway, and I 
must have some able, quick-witted, quick- 
handed person to help me, not only to put 
on my costumes, but to alter and invent 
a little, according to circumstances ; one 
who can embroider would be very helpful, 
but diflBcult to find. The decoration of our 
tragic dresses is awfully expensive. Also, I 
fancy, I should looh more respectable and 
be better protected when leaving the theatre 
than alone, as I do. Knowing, as one knows 
the presence of a cat by the sensation of it, 
that the odious French Ambassador,, the 
Due de la Souillerie, after fixing his horrible 
green eyes upon me all through the piece, 
half putting me out, I get so exasperated, 
just as the Dompteur des b6tes in the * Juif 
Errant * was paralysed by the green eyes of 
the persecuting Briton, who followed him 
about with such cruel pertinacity, when I 
feel that the detestable, ugly, old animal is 
hobbling after me all down the passage, and 
is about to offer me his arm, in spite of me, 
before I can jump into the cab. Now, the 
presence of a servant would spare me these 
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indignities, I. think. She would be an in- 
convenient witness. Only Monday night, he 
followed me up all the way in his brougham. 
I got to my door just in time to dash in 
before he came up. The landlord paid my 
cabman double fare for me for driving fast ; 
and after he had opened to me, just in time, 
and in reply to the old wretch's question, 
who came up directly after me. Did I live 
there? slammed the door in his face. He 
told his wife he heard his false teeth rattling 
in his yellow jaws, as he stood outside 
quaking and chattering with cold; and 
peeping behind my curtain, I had the plea- 
sure of spying him stamping and raging, 
and * sacre bleuing,' till he got ^ tired, I 
suppose, and drove away.'* 

** Dreadful old profligate ! I met him 
last night at the Minister's for Foreign 
AflTairs, all courtesy and suavity, and smiling 
poUteness, for which he is famous. Who 
would imagine that a man so really well 
bom and highly bred could nourish such 
low passions and harbour such base designs ? 
Thank goodness, French people don't shake 
hands much as we do, so he never touched 
miue. I should always recoil from him as 
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from a viper. Yes, my dear, I think it is 
desirable you should be accompanied to and 
from the theatre by a respectable attendant. 
You are too young and too, — pardon me, — 
too attractive to pass unnoticed by those 
vagabonds who disgrace society and ever 
haunt like vampires the purlieus of a 
theatre." 

"But, perhaps, so respectable a woman as 
I require about me might object to me on 
account of my profession I What do you 
think ? " 

" My dear Val, you are partly right, but, 
by a strange coincidence, I fancy I have at 
this moment in the house, the very person 
you are seeking. Now I'll rehearse to you 
my strange adventure of the night before 
last, and then you shall see her and judge 
for yourself." 

Hereupon Lady Philippa detailed to her 
young protegee the finding of poor Olive 
M^r6ces on her threshold, and the compas- 
sion her forlorn condition had. awakened in 
her mind. "We have the confirmation of 
her tale being true from Dr. El Hakim, to 
whom Dr. Prior wrote the day he first saw 
her. The reply came this morning, and is 
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favourable. So now I must try to get the 
poor soul a place; but here lies my difl5- 
culty. What fine English lady would 
engage a serving -woman picked off the 
pavement, out of the street, by me ? For, 
o£ course, I must tell her tale of woe. 
People would always imagine or suspect 
something dark lay behind perdu, to leap 
into Ught at an inconvenient moment. I 
know the world too well and its narrow 
prejudices, excusable perhaps in such a case. 
My dear Val, yours is the very post for her. 
She seems well educated and amiable, and 
would, I have little doubt, prove an invaluable 
handmaiden and trusty companion to you, 
while you remain on the stage or single ; if 
you should so remain,'* and her ladyship 
smiled as she contemplated the wondrous 
beauty, the symmetry, and exquisite expres- 
sion thrown by each alternating feeling over 
a face sculptors would have torn their hair, 
and painters pined to chisel, and delineate. 

Valeria's face coloured and clouded, then, 
looking up into that of her admiring bene- 
factress with those clear blue open eyes, she 
gently, but firmly made answer. " I shall 
never marry. The man I might like to 
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marry would never marry me ; and those 
who would, probably of my own class, I 
should have no liking for. A woman cannot 
rise by her merits alone, in this cross-pur- 
posed stage of real life. No, I choose to 
remain single." 

" Till the phoenix appears. That is well," 
retorted Lady PhiUppa. " But now all that is 
in the clouds. What is not in the clouds, 
but in the attics, is the damsel I spoke of. 
You shall run up and see her, and talk to 
her, and judge for yourself. I didn't ask 
her age, but should say she is about five-* 
and-twenty. Yet dark people always look 
older than fair ones, or than possibly they 
are. She is better to be older than you, my 
child, on every account, and endowed with 
more experience of life and its sore troubles. 
How blest am I to have been spared all in 
my own proper person." 

Ringing a hand-bell on the table, the 
inner door opened and Mrs. Vallance came 
in answer to the summons : 

" Vallance, take Valeria upstairs and let 
her pay the stranger a visit. Don't talk too 
much, mind, nor stay too long. She's very 
feeble and prostrated still, poor creature 1 

u 2 
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But it will do her good to see the light of 
your countenance, — Val, break the gloom of 
her dull chamber." 

Valeria jumped up and ran over to Val- 
lance. " How are you ? " kissing her cheek 
and shaking her hand. 

" I needn't ask how you are, Miss. You 
do look lovely this morning.'* 

" Oh ! don't call me Miss, Vallance, pray ! 
Haven't you danced me on your knee, and 
made dolls' clothes for me, and played with 
me ever since I was born." 

" Oh ! but you are no longer a baby. A 
great actress now, and quite a celebrity. 
You are^tfiss Wrestwood now." 

" Never mind that. I am always Val to 
yoUf my good friend," and the unspoilt 
affectionate girl took her guide by the arm, 
and they climbed the stairs together towards 
the sick-room, leaving Lady Philippa to finish 
her correspondence, saying the while to her- 
self, '* Quite unspoilt, so lovely y and -*so wor- 
shipped and persecuted for her beauty. She 
is a marvel ! " 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Like will aye to like. — Scotch Proverb. 

PREOEDINGr her fair companion into the 
sick-room, Vallance introduced Valeria 
to Olive, and, placing a chair beside the bed, 
withdrew, leaving the two together. 

The young soon understand one another. 
A freemasonry exists between them, as 
amongst musicians, and the twain were pre- 
sently chatting with the familiarity of old 
acquaintance. 

Valeria, being au fait of Olive's adven- 
tures, spared her all unnecessary talking. 
Before she quitted the apartment, they had 
come to a mutual understanding and engage- 
ment, that they should go forth into the new 
world of hopes, fears, and risks, as mistress 
and maid, — as companions sharing each 
other's comforts, privations, and vicissi- 
tudes, — as female knights-errant, bound to 
each other by a community of peril and trial. 

Poor Olive heaved a sigh of relief. She 
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had found a haven of security. She would 
no longer be a lonely wanderer. She felt 
she could worship the sweetness, kindliness, 
and eloquent beauty of her newly-found mis- 
tress, as she could lay down her life for her 
guardian angel, Lady Philippa. Tears of 
thankfulness and quiet joy stole down her 
pale cheeks, and she fell back exhausted, but 
happy, murmuring to herself: "Que Dieu 
soit b6ni dans Tinfinit^ de sa mis^rioorde ! '* 
till her eyes closed once more in peaceful 
sleep. 

Valeria ran back to Lady Philippa in a 
very hilarious state. 

" She is just what I want, dear Lady ! I 
see she's good by her face. We denizens 
of the theatrical world are not often de- 
ceived; our experience, unfortunately, is so 
large, and so dark sometimes. And, oh, I 
shall be able, with her aid, to realise the two 
stage costumes I have longed for, and worked 
so hard to procure. She can embroider any* 
thing ; and we have planned a cuirassed 
body, all over blue steel and jet, for my * Lady 
Macbeth,* and a stomacher all over imitation 
pearls, with a ruflf and coif to match, for my 
* Queen Constance.' Isn't it delightful ? " 
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Lady Philippa felt immense contentment 
at this l^appy conclusion to her little ro- 
mance, and she agreed to let Olive join 
Valeria as soon as Dr. Prior gave leave, and 
did not doubt but that health and strength 
would speedily revive, now the heavy pres- 
sure of anxious care for the fixture was 
removed. She would fit out a suitable 
wardrobe, and said the two could then jour- 
ney to Knightswich together, and change of 
air would set them both well up. 

Lady Philippa never did things by halves. 
Born and bred a great lady, her commanding 
presence overawed society at large. Her 
voice was clear and penetrating ; she said 
exactly what she thought, and did exactly 
what she liked and thought right to do. 

Fortunately for her. Sir Valerian thought 
whatever his wife did, or proposed to do, or 
said, was right, and she looked up to him as 
to a god. 

Young men of frivolous habits were afraid 
of her, and kept their distance. "Fast'' 
ladies shunned her : she was too open in her 
condemnation of vice and folly. But youth 
of both sexes who were worth anything 
themselves, and knew her well, adored and 
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venerated her, and leaned upon her judg- 
ment, with others of riper age who flocked 
about her, and frequented her salons, thereby 
honouring themselves. Many were the 
youthful members of society she had helped 
to reclaim and place in creditable positions. 
Many the girls who would, have wrecked 
their happiness, present and future, on un- 
worthy objects, till she unmasked them in 
unpalatable but never-forgotten terms. 

She existed to do good to all within her 
reach, from the lowest to the highest ; and, 
with her husband's princely fortune at com- 
mand, she built up many a falling house, and 
repaired many a broken fortune, for which 
she was called deservedly " blessed among 
women " by loving, grateful hearts. 

It was an invariable desideratum with all 
debutantes and their parents that the doors 
of her hospitable mansion in St. Jacques's 
Square should open for them. Yet, with her 
sublime practice of humanity, there were 
doubtless, many to scofl^, to depreciate, and to 
dub her an odd woman. She was simply ori- 
ginal, a thorough Christian in practice, and a 
generation in advance of that she lived in, with 
its narrow noli me tang ere views and fiats. 
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Olive M^r^oes was completely recovered 
before her benefactress left town for the 
Easter recess, otherwise Mrs. Pinfold, — now 
quite a convert to her pleasant ways, and a 
believer in her honesty and good intentions, 
through personal observation and hearsay, — 
would not have objected to watch over her ; 
but the innocent bone of contention could 
now shift for herself, and was made over to 
her new employer, Valeria Wrestwood, with 
a good outfit and a well-filled purse. She 
bade farewell to Lady Philippa with tears 
and expressions of heart-felt, undying grati- 
tude and attachment, equally natural and 
sincere. 

She proved herself to be expert in her 
requirements, and grew fondly attached to 
her fascinating and considerate employer. 
Schooled in misfortune, she felt only too 
happy in a position of security and peace. 
The young actress, too, felt great comfort in 
having this trustworthy, handy appendage, — 
it added dignity to her walk in life. The two 
were really a mutual help, and both revelled 
in the knowledge that they laboured under 
the protecting shadow of Lady Philippa' s 
wing. 
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OffAPTER XXVII. 

Theib bones are dust, their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints we trust. 

OldSan^. 

When wealth to virtuous hands is given 
It blesses like the dew of Heaven. 

THE abode of the House of Poingdestre 
was possessed of historic interest be- 
sides romantic beauty, and derived its name 
from its history. In the clefts between 
the hills on the Northern Border, towards 
the westward there whilom stood a fort or 
circular hill castle, with a double Cyclo- 
pean wall, within which the garrison could 
freely circulate, considered, in those old 
days of Border warfare, as perfectly impreg- 
nable to assaults from without, unless aided 
by treachery from within its walls. It dated 
before the Romans. They added height to 
it and gave it an inner citadel, and a moat, 
close upon the two vulnerable sides, below 
which the valley extended, while precipitate 
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rocky chasms, and sharp ridges protected its 
northern flank effectually. 

It was invariably held by some noble and 
staunch adherent of the Grown, and was 
denominated vallce clavis, — t£e " Key of the 
Valley,*' — corrupted into Vale clavis. During 
the Wars of the Roses it frequently changed 
hands. 

Queen Elizabeth bestowed it permanently 
on the Poingdestres to have and to hold. 
Right valiantly did they defend it against all 
comers. 

But after the Civil Wars it was, despite 
a desperate resistance, made by the an- 
cestor of the present Baronet, taken by the 
Covenanters, who besieged it with treble 
the number of its gallant defenders, drained 
the moat by a cunningly devised sluice cut 
downwards, mined the outer walls, plied 
their cannon upon the inner bastions and 
counterscarps, and swarmed up, although 
repulsed and flung back as long as its brave 
garrison had strength and ammunition to 
resist with. But a ten days' hard siege had 
thinned their ranks and left the residue with- 
out provisions or shot, so, at last, the stem 
old warrior capitulated perforce, and went 
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forth with the handful of his famished garri- 
son with the honours of war ; but he died of 
grief and wounds on the very drawbridge, 
and his fortress submitted to one Holder, 
a Roundhead, possessing in equal ratio a 
zealot's creed and a soldier's skill. 

The next Poingdestre was as competent 
a soldier, and he gave in his adherence to 
William of Orange, preferring a constitu- 
tional .sovereign to a Protectorate of Crom- 
well and his snuffling Roundheads, or the 
Stuart Star Chamber coupled with the cruel 
despotism of the Vatican. He likewise con- 
formed to Protestantism, sagely remarking 
that two kings could not exist in Brentford, 
much less in Great Britain ; upholding by 
preference the mild kingly rule as opposed to 
sacerdotal tyranny. On him devolved the 
task of reducing the fortress, now become a 
Roundhead redoubt, and he set about it with 
a will. 

There was one secret attached to this 
remarkable tower, known only to one per- 
son at a time, — ^the hereditary commandant, 
— who transmitted it to his successor under 
seal of secrecy. Sir Gilbert learnt it 
in this manner on the drawbridge from 
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his expiring father in his last broken 
words. 

The fort was erected in front of a pre- 
cipitate rocky hill which shelved downwards. 
Its strong inaccessible pinnacles of granite 
made sharper, and slipperier, year after year, 
by storm and rain. Just at the bottom of the 
rocks was a porte perdue^ intended for the 
garrison as a means of escape in extremity, 
or in order to steal out for observation or 
food. From above it was quite secure 
from notice, or invasion, and the door from 
below was completely concealed and blocked 
by two sharp-edged rocks, so laid as to 
" deceive the very elect " through several 
centuries. Inside, a flight of rude steps led 
down into a sort of crypt, out of which 
another dark passage of extreme narrowness 
led up to an invisible stone door, turning 
on its hinges inwards, to the very heart of 
the citadel. 

ArchaBologists supposed this to have been 
a place of worship, a sort of rude altar, 
and a general smoothness of the paving 
stones excluding the idea of a prison. It 
might have been a tomb, or simply a refuge 
in case of danger and persecution, or the 
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last retreat of the pre-liistoric hero who built 
the ancient walls. 

At all events Sir Gilbert knew the secret 
and profited by it. 

One dark night when Holder and his 
garrison were busily intoning through their 
noses their peculiar psalmody in lieu of 
keeping a vigilant watch, Sir Gilbert with 
five - and - twenty stout ' followers, crept 
through the defile aforesaid, shd along 
the crevasses of the dangerous chffs, aided 
by ropes and pikes to steady their down- 
ward course, with straw wound round 
them for fear of cutting or creaking, de- 
scended safely to the opening, rolled back 
the stones whose fittings were worn by time, 
and wrenched apart the ancient hinges, then, 
creeping stealthily through the crypt, boldly 
forced back the stone rollers, and, armed 
cap a pied, plunged into the thick of the 
astonished psalm-singers, who, after a brief 
but bloody struggle, they completely over- 
powered, and, as the outworks were blown 
up by the party he left outside, there was 
no retreat for the garrison either way, and 
so successfiilly did he accomplish his task 
that he left not one stone on the top of 
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another, excepting one fragment of the 
Cyclopean wall on whose extremity hung a 
small guardiola, or pepper-box look-out. 

There being no fiirther danger of invasion 
from the 3order, the site of the castle and a 
fistir portion of land down the valley were 
granted anew in recompense to Sir Gilbert 
and his heir by the Crown. 

Sir Bernard, grandfather to Sir Valerian, 
set about building a habitation for himself 
and family, and reared a handsome dwelling 
in the old French style, resembling the 
Palace of the Louvre. His successor added 
two wings to the building. 

Sir Bernard had taken to wife the aunt 
of Mr. Oalverley, of the Knightswold Chase, 
who brought him a very considerable dowry ; 
and he surrounded the edifice with beau- 
tiful French, Dutch, and Italian gardens, 
purchasing all the land on the adjacent 
slopes of the valley, on the lowest of which 
it stood, commanding a lovely prospect of 
upland, lowland, wood, and pasture. 

From above, far up among the hills, a 
beautiful waterfall attracted the lovers of the 
picturesque, and the descending stream me- 
andered through a portion of the lowlands. 
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like a silver-blue ribbon shining through its 
verdant borderings. 

Sir Valerian received a handsome portion 
with Lord Northam's sister, Lady Philippa, 
his cherished wife, and they "laid field to 
field,'' in no such Nabothean sense as to 
draw down the wrath from above, but really 
with a view to improvement of the place, 
and civihsing and benefiting its inhabitants, 
which work they carried on in the shape of 
schools, almshouses for the old, patronage 
of glove and lace manufactures by the women 
and girls, and generous allotments of land 
and gardens to the villagers disposed to 
devote their spare time to such cultivation ; 
besides encouragement to their farmers in 
the breeding of cattle, sheep, and poultry. 
Substantial, seasonable, and sensible benevo* 
lence to all and sundry went on under this 
best and most respected of landowners in 
merry England. 

To landlords and tenants who mutually 
understand their duty and obligation one 
to the other, the introduction of new Land 
Laws is simply the reductio ad absurdum. 
So these felt it to be. 

When Holder was dislodged and smoked 
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out, like an old rat from his hole, by the 
preceding Baronet's father, he did homage to 
his conqueror, and the people christened the 
old tumble-down fort "Holder's Homage." 
Now, Sir Valerian kept the old name, so cre- 
ditable to his forebears, and, with the addi- 
tion of Vale Olavis, so Vale Clavis Homage 
became its title. 

But he had no sons nor daughters, — no 
heirs. His successor would be his heir-at- 
law, the mutual nephew they were all so 
proud and so fond of, Charles Oalverley. He 
would inherit Vale Olavis Homage, Silver- 
planes, and his uncle's title with it, besides 
his natural inheritance, his father's enormous 
property, Knightswold Chase, its surround- 
ings and dependencies, with the borough 
interest and manorial rights, which were 
grandiose. 

Who would Charles marry ? This was 
the anxious problem of all those who wished 
him most well, — those who most desired to 
see a well-bom, well-instructed, lady-like, 
and kind-hearted woman his choice, — one 
who would hold high the honour and dignity 
of the triple house, — those whose prayer it 
was that he might eschew the toil^ of those 

VOL. I. X 
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vain and frivolous daughters of Eve who, 
standing only on their supposititious and 
evanescent charms of person, leave their 
hearts and minds barren, empty, and arid. 
"Who is Charles Oalverley likely to choose? 
all the neighbours asked of one another. 

But Charles Calverley was not a man 
to make his election in a hurry. He was a 
grave and thoughtfiil man, whose strong love 
for his profession left no void in his heart, 
and his knowledge of womankind was slight* 
Moreover, judging by some samples of matri- , 
monial troubles he had witnessed, he had 
come to the conclusion of the old proverb, 
that " Honest men marry soon, but wise 
men never." ** Married folks are like rats in 
a trap, Iain to get others in, but fain to be 
out themselves.'' So say canny Scotch folk. 
Wherefore did Charles Calverley resolve upon 
bachelorhood as long as possible. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CoMiTATil Sgombrate oggi le scare cure! percW i 
cuori annuvolati non gnastino questo candido giomo ! 

Si soaccino i sussuri della mente angustiata affinch^ 
r indomato petto sia aperto all' amiclzia ! 

Non sempre ci h dato godere. Fugge il tempo ! 
Scherziamo ! che h dilHcile strappare ai Eati anche un 
sul giomo. 

Epigramma di Oitavicmo Av^gtisto Imperatore 
Movfiano, 

EVERY one knows the Club of True 
Britons, its magnificence and luxurious- 
ness, in that noble quarter, St. Stephen's, 
Westminster, where the strawberry-leaf and 
cap of maintenance, the coronet and ermine, 
jostle amicably the sober suits of Liverpool and 
Manchester, — the plain buff-and-blue of the 
wealthy commoner and the straight-fashioned 
clerical coat, — the extensive acreage and the 
ready coin adapt themselves to the spe- 
cialty of each, owner, and real " Parlia- 

X 2 
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mentary language" perennially circulates 
with the cheerful glass. 

At a table in one of the spacious saloons 
were seated three gentlemen, friends. We 
begin with the youngest, General de VEsp^e, 
a man of forty, the distinguished repre- 
sentative of an old Scotch house, whose 
ancestor broke his sword short oflT while 
defending Richard Ccour-de-Lion in the Holy 
Land, and continued fighting with the hilt 
and remnant of the blade till the king was 
safe, who immediately conferred upon him 
and his successors the name and arms of 
L'Ep^e. 

The personal bravery displayed by this 
ancestor De I'Bsp^e inherited in full, though 
his name had suffered corruption in the 
transmission of centuries, so that he was a 
full general at an unusually early age. 

Next to him sat Sir Valerian Poingdestre, 
his friend from boyhood, who had watched 
with immense, sincere interest his career in 
the ascending scale. He had just reached 
the grand climacteric, — a grand old north- 
country Baronet, whose habitation. Vale Clavis 
Homage, we have attempted to describe in 
the last chapter. His ancestor came over 
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with William the Conqueror, and his pure 
Norman appellation had been transmitted as 
Poingdestre from father to son. 

He had spent a usefiil life en the paternal 
acreSj diffusing comfort, education, and aid 
around him, as we have already said. 

Beloved by neighbours, adored by his 
tenants and cottagers, the ^^ Arches and 
Bradlaughs'* had failed to plough out good- 
fellowship and affectionate veneration, or 
to sow mistrust, discontent, and ingratitude 
among the rural population. 

Sir Valerian had, as we already know, 
espoused the Lady Philippa, sister to Lord 
Northam, and they were childless. 

On his dexter hand sat the Honourable 
Arthur Oleves, son to Lord Ohilbolton, uncle 
to Lady Northam, whilom the beautiful Lady 
Diana Oleves. A true gentleman, in every 
sense of the word, was Arthur Oleves. 

Cultivated, courteous, with the kindest 
heart that ever beat, a touch of satirical 
humour gave spice to his conversation, and 
his varied gifts made him a prodigious 
favourite in the ladies' boudoirs and among 
his own set. 

Mr. Oleves had attained the age of seventy. 
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He was well looking, and scrupulously well 
dressed at all points, and, though delicate in 
appearance, he was still hale and strong, 
although quiet and never precipitate in his 
movements. He had a lingering way of 
walking, and looking about him as he welit. 
In manner he was gentle and low voiced. In 
early youth he formed an attachment to a 
beautiful girl, who was thrown by one of his 
horses while riding with him, and died of 
her injuries. This cast a shade over his life ; 
and, his ideas of reunion in a future state 
reserved for the faithfiil being of a fixed 
nature, he remained single for her sake. 
Neither had he encountered any likeness to 
her in his passage through this changeful 
scene to re-awaken his buried love. The 
springs of his heart, however, never dried up. 
He had a kind word for all, a ready hand 
for want, and his calm, dispassionate judg- 
ment was often appealed to by people of 
more shining abilities, but less calm, sound 
sense. 

Small as his patrimony was, he lived com- 
fortably in his bachelor's quarters in the 
Albany during winter, dividing the summers 
and autumns between the country houses of 
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his manifold friends, all eager to secure 
^* Arthur " and his pleasant society. 

A man of the world, with a kindly heart 
and a suflSciently well-stored mind, and, 
above all, the quiet tact of a thorough-bred 
gentleman, is often better company than the 
professed wit, whose cynicisms may offend, 
or the man of science prone, perhaps, to 
propagate his own peculiar theories, and talk 
down his auditors and opponents. 

The poet sometimes fails in general con- 
versation, accustomed as he is to live for 
" the inner life " chiefly ; and narrow, bigoted 
politicians are apt to lose their tempers, and 
become dictatorial and discordant. 

General de TEsp^e began the conversation 
over this repast, 

*'Sir Valerian, where is Val? I have 
not observed her name in any of the bills 
since I came from the provinces, so I thought 
I would ask you." 

" Because she's starring in the provinces," 
the Baronet made reply. ^'I wonder you 
did not hear of her." 

" Yes," added Mr. Oleves, " and doing well, 
I am glad to hear." 

" Val has, I am happy to tell you, realised 
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two hundred pounds by her incomparable 
talents in this short time, which I have put 
out to interest for her in Six per Cent. Rail- 
ways. If she had only a foreign name. By 
the bye the Italians who go to see her, and 
admiringly study her poses and action, call 
her *La Rianella,' the great Italian singers, 
I mean. If she could only twist Wrestwood 
into Vesmodo, or Vestvino^ she'd quadruple 
her earnings. Nothing like a foreign name 
for getting on in the London markets.'' 

" Good girl that, and you, Sir Valerian, 
are a good friend to her," said De V Espfe 
in an undertone. 

" Ah ! " went on Mr. Cleves, "she's the 
pearl of good girls, poor thing ! She's now 
at Knightswich, where (D.V.) 1 shall, may- 
be, see her to-morrow or next day, for I'm 
off to the Midlands, and I mean to take 
Knightswich en route,on purpose to see Val." 

'* Then, take her my love," cried Sir 
Valerian, " and tell her her godfather 
drinks to her health and success," — here 
the Baronet filled and drank his glass of fine 
Chablis, — " and bid her write to my Lady, 
who loves her as I do. It is some while 
since we heard, I hope all is well with her." 
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" Well/* said Mr. Cleves archly, " you see 
she prefers an old boy like me, for she writes 
t o me regularly, and speaks of some kindness 
she has received from the people down there, 
Mrs. Mayflower and her granddaughter; 
and that she is resting in good earnest, and 
well and happy, and so forth." 

** Poor child I She has had hard lines in 
her time." 

" What a burning shame it is," said the 
General, "one can't help a fellow-creature 
in her position without setting the world's 
tongues wagging." 

" Aye, so it is," rejoined the Baronet. 
" An acquaintance of my Lady's told her she 
ought to let the girl die in a ditch before she 
noticed her." 

The General gave a whew I of disgust, 
pushed his plate forward, and stretched his 
legs under the table. 

" These are not the days in which ladies, 
whose beauty is far beyond the gems they 
possess, real or artificial, can go about 
with such adornment unmolested," Mr. 
Cleves quietly remarked. 

" She is divinely beautiful,'* said General 
de I'Esp^e to himself. 
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Here the door opened, and a fine young 
man of six-and-twenty walked in. 

" Halloa ! " cried Sir Valerian. " What, 
Charles ! Charlie, my boy ! How are you ? 
Where do you spring from ? How rejoiced 
I am to see you in the body once more ; " 
and, rising from his chair, he threw his 
arms paternally round the new comer. 

" And I am glad to see you, uncle ; " 
and the young man grasped both Sir 
Valerian's hands in his. 

"Here! Cleves! De I'Esp^e! here's the 
prince of good fellows, my nephew Charles, — 
Charles Calverley; soon, I trust, to be 
made post-captain. Sit down ; tell us where 
you hail from. Had your dinner ? " 

" Yes, yes, thankye ; dined with my 
Lady." 

" The deuce, you did ? " 

"Yes; I steered straight for St. Jacques's 
Square ; found you were dining early here, 
so my Lady gave me a snack, and I came 
off to see you before I start." 

" Start I Why, you are only just 
come ! " 

" True. I came up from Plymouth by 
the mail train, and, now I've seen you, I 
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am going down by the evening express to 
Knightswich, to see my aunt Oalverley." 

" Good boy ; always does the right thing. 
Aunt brought him up; like his mother. 
Right, Charlie. But first let us have a 
palaver. Haven't seen you these five years, 
you know. Getting bronzed a bit, but how 
well you look." 

" So do you, uncle. * Time has not thinned * 
yoi^r * flowing hair,* at all events, nor checked 
your spirits." 

" Ah, my boy, nothing like air and exer- 
cise and regular hours. I feel as young 
as a four-year-old yet. Stick to sobriety, 
Charlie, Stick to it. Moderation in all 
things. You'll be a credit to your cloth, 
and as hale as your uncle, and longer lived, 
I trust." 

" Thankye, sir," and the young man 
laughed. " I'll stick to your advice any way, 
for I cannot have a better example. Now 
tell me, pray, who is the Star of the. South as 
they phrase it ? All along the road there 
are placards up about the Star, Miss Valeria 
Wrestwood, and the name, yours ^ struck me. 
Plymouth was full of her. They say there 
was never such an actress seen since the 
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Siddons. They actually took her horses out 
of the carriage and drew her through the 
town. A thing they often do abroad, but 
not often in our country, I think. Who 
is she?'' 

" Why, don't you remember Val ? Your 
little old playfellow, Val Wrestwood ? " 

"What, that small thing who used to 
come up and play with me when I was a 
boy ? Yes, to be sure. But Wrestwood is a 
nom de guerre^ I suppose." 

** Not a whit. Have you forgotten old 
Wrestwood, of Fairstone? Poor old Will, 
my land steward ! " 

" Dear Uncle, you know I was but eleven 
when I left for good, and for five years now 
I have been constantly at sea, in foreign 
parts, and, when a fellow has nothing but 
dancing waves, strange headlands, and 
mixes, as I have continually, with all sorts 
of outlandish folk, he is apt to forget old 
names and things." 

" Ah ! no doubt, no doubt. Well, Valeria 
is my goddaughter and namesake, and 
poor Wrestwood' s second daughter. Poor 
fellow ! he met with his end in a shocking 
manner. He would ride a skittish, un- 
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broken, fiery chestnut filly he had ; he was 
proud of her and of his own horsemanship. I 
told him how it would be, over and ovqr 
again, she'd break his neck before he broke 
her in. She used to bounce and fling and 
play the very mischief ; but he sat her well, I 
must say that. However, one day he was 
riding at a slapping pace down that stony 
lane to the bridge at the bottom of Ferny 
Hollow, where the Gyll pours its waters down 
into the stream, and the new train they've 
started just beyond there was on its first trial 
trip. Bang comes the train down the via- 
duct, off sets the filly. She got into the 
middle of the bridge, where the parapet, I 
always said, is too low, bolted and plunged, 
and quite terrified beyond control, she leapt 
it, pitching poor Wrestwood into the bed of 
the stream below. Two of my labourers, 
hoeing turnips in the Hollow Field, ran to 
the spot. Poor Will's head was jammed 
between two stones. They picked him out 
stone dead. The mare lay with her back 
broken. Her they had to shoot as she lay 
quivering in the stream beyond him. So the 
widow, poor creature, was left suddenly 
with ten children to support. Jane, the 
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eldest, went out as a nursery governess. 
Mary, the third, is a pupil-teacher in 
London. I sent three of the boys to New 
Zealand with a thousand pounds between 
them, where they're doing well and write 
happily. Dick, the eldest, keeps the farm ; 
but he'll never be the man his father was, 
poor lad ! and I question if he'll make old 
bones. Valeria was always fond of sitting 
huddled up among the currant and goose- 
berry bushes studying a Shakespeare my 
Lady once gave her for a prize at school ; and 
she has vowed herself to the Shakespearean 
art ever since. She is very fairly educated, 
partly by her own teaching, though she's 
been to a good school, and promises to rival 
the fame of Mrs. Siddons. She gets on by her 
wondrous genius and extraordinary applica- 
tion. She makes money, too, and she's as good 
as gold, — a model of virtuous conduct." 
" And you help her as well. Uncle ? " 
" No, Charlie. WeWe not helped her since 
she had her outfit. In case of need or ill- 
ness she knows where to come to; but I 
hold it best to let the young, who embrace 
any profession, strive fairly at the beginning 
by their own exertions to reach the top of 
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the tree. Val helps her poor mother with 
part of her earnings, — they all do ; and I 
have put Tier into a new Swiss cottage, or 
chalet, near the pavilion by the lake-side, 
where she looks after the peafowl and pheas- 
antry and fowls, with the three small-fry at 
home, Edgar, Matty, and little Drue, as 
jolly a blue-eyed little brat of four years old 
as you ever saw. She's the youngest of 
them all. It's a holiday to all hands when 
Val gets one, which is not often, and goes 
home. She wants no assistance at present 
from any one. She is young, strong, and 
rarely beautiful ; and possessing beauty, you 
well know, draws houses." 

" That's what I heard all the way up, and 
virtuous into the bargain, though I dare say 
she attracts plenty of land-sharks round 
such a fine figure-head as she possesses." 

**Ay, Charlie, steady and good as any 
high-born lady in the land, and a deal better 
than a good many of them." 

General de I'Bsp^e made no rejoinder 
during all this conversation, pertinaciously 
keeping his eyes upon his plate, whereon, 
among the fern and willow interfacings, he 
made continuous " bobees." 
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Mr. Cleves then took up the word : 

*^ Ay, aud withal such a genius as to 
disarm that sour-visaged, crabbed old rogue, 
Scrittics. He told me himself that her 
assiduous study made her perfect at all 
points; and that her innate conception of 
character was as faultless as her represen- 
tation of it." 

" Good ! '* echoed the interlocutors, all in 
chorus. 

Here Captain Calverley looked at his 
watch, rose and exclaimed : 

" Uncle, I must be going, or I shall lose 
my train I " 

Sir Valerian took out his chronometer : 

" Egad ! Charlie, you must ; my watch 
goes to a tick with Big Ben, and you ought 
now to be nearing the station. There's always 
a cab ready at the door. Farewell, then, 
for the present. You'll be coming back to 
Town before long. Mind, there's a bed and 
a cover for you in St. Jacques's Square. 
My Lady will be right glad of your com- 
pany; I shall noty of course," and the 
hearty old Baronet shook his nephew's hand 
warmly. "And remember to come to 
Clavis Homage after your visit is over at 
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Silverplanes. We shall be there as soon as 
the House is up, and the season ended. 
And, I say, Charlie, if you ever come across 
Valeria Wrestwood, and should hear her 
disrespectfully spoken of, or disparaged, or 
affronted, just stand up for her, and say 
your uncle will not allow of her being 
persecuted by any jackanapes.'* 

Captain Calverley laughed : 

" Well, I am not used to be a Squire of 
Dames, but I promise you that, if ever I saw 
a privateer cross the bows of a small shallop, 
I should bring him to, and, if I caught him, 
I should masthead him, or set him swinging 
at the yardarm." 

General de I'Espde here rose to his full 
height which was just over six feet, and put 
in his word in hot haste, with a smile on his 
handsome face : 

** Yes, and I carry a Durindana^ which 
would leap from its scabbard and glory in 
defending Miss Wrestwood, a keen blade, if 
needs be. She deserves the support of 
honest men, and the countenance of good 



women." 



Charles Calverley extended his hand to 
the speaker, saying : 
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" Good day, General de TEsp^e, I hope 
we shall soon meet again, and without need 
of pike or broadsword/* showing his hand- 
some teeth in a bright smile. 

Mr. Oleves rose courteously from his chair : 

" Not good-bye, my dear fellow ; saw? 
adieu. We shall (D.V.) come across each 
other* s bows to-morrow or next day at 
Knightswich. Remember I am an old 
friend, though we have lost sight of each 
other for half your life. I've heard all 
about you." 

** So be it," said Charles, shaking hands 
warmly, and leaving for his destination at 
once, Mr. Oleves following him on the 
morrow. 

•" First-rate lad that ! " exclaimed Sir 
Valerian, when the door was closed. 

" Looks it," replied the General, with that 
honest, frank countenance and sunny smile. 

"Warm heart as ever beat," proceeded 
his uncle. " There's not much chivalry left 
in poor old England nowadays, but it will 
not be extinct while Charlie's to the fore. 
And what a monstrous parti he will be with 
all my property, and Silverplanes, and his 
father's. Se hasn't less than twenty 
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thousand a year, and he lives, poor soul, as 
solitary as Simon Stylites on the top of his 
pillar. That grand old place, which ought 
to blaze with hospitality, and light up the 
whole Wold and Chase, is everlastingly 
closed in dull seclusion. Well, it can't be 
helped. My poor brother-in-law has no 
health, no relish for society, no spirit left in 
him since my sister Leonora di6d. I dare say 
Charlie will wake up the echoes some day. 
All the frisky- whisky damsels in the United 
Kingdom will be after him, like a pstck of 
hounds in full cry. I wonder who he*ll 
choose among the lot." 

" Marriage is the turning-point of a man's 
hfe," Mr^ Cleves gravely remarked. " I hope 
our young friend will choose wisely. I 
hope he'll never be caught and splided, 
as he would say, by one of the painted 
Jezebels that flaunt about in what they 
choose to call * London Society,' — dancing 
dolls, who jig about at all the balls as 
naked as Bayaderes, and as brazen, with 
no more heart and brains than so many 
teetotums. They go swimming gaily down 
the stream of fashion, always on the look- 
out for prey and plunder. Solomon had 

T 2 
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their dittos about him, I doubt not, when 
he wrote of the * Women who hunt men's 
souls/ '' 

** No, Arthur, Charlie will be proof against 
them." 

" How do you know? These sirens always 
capture the best men, because they're sure 
to have a soft spot in their heads or hearts, 
and are too easily fooled." 

"No, no, Charlie will baffle them. He 
will never break his old uncle's heart, and 
let a painted popinjay come betwixt my 
love and his for each other. If he were so 
caught he'd use every means to reform his 
bargain, and, if he couldn't do that^ Charlie's 
not the man to be led a dance after her^ he'd 
pretty quickly let the shifty galley drift into 
any port she liked. He'd go off to sea. No, 
no, Charlie would never swerve from his 
serious duties for the sake of any pair of 
eyes, be they ever so bright, or be dragged 
down to Dom Daniel's caves by any siren or 
she pieuvre in the creation. I know the 
strength of his soul, guiltless of vanity, and 
steadfast as a rock." 

" Ay," responded Arthur Cleves, 
"granted, and likely enough. But no- 
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body can fathom the mischief these heart- 
less things called * beauties ' may eflTect, with 
their whinings and wheedlings. I have seen 
plenty of it in my time. May all white 
angels guard and shield him from those 
black devils ! " 

Sir Valerian got up : 

"Now, my dear fellows, go I must, so 
bye-bye." 

So the pleasant little trio broke up, wend- 
ing to their several resorts, — Sir Valwian to 
the House of Commons ; Mr. Cleves to his 
stall at Her Majesty's; De I'Esp^e to see 
" Les Danicheffs " at St. James's Theatre. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

I CALL the echoes from the silent hills ; 
O'er the broad woods the cadence rolls along, 
The wild birds hear it and respond their song ; 
For in these woods and groves, on wild and plain, 
He dreamt of life and love, — ^and dreamt in vain ! 

Tennyson, D'Eyncoubt. 

WE have left our young heroines some 
while that others might appear on 
the stage, who are connected with our story. 
Now we return to Doolandour Towers. 

The eventful Monday dawned brightly. 
By eleven a.m. their carriage awaited the two 
girls at the hall door, — a splendid equipage, 
four fine black horses richly caparisoned, 
with a couple of spruce postillions. They 
wore the showy family livery, scarlet, faced 
Avith mazarine blue, velvet caps of the same 
colour, with gold tassels gUttering in the 
bright morning sun. 

Nurse, already beforehand, sitting com- 
posedly in the rumble, smiled as the two 
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girls sprang in. The door was closed, the 
footman placed himself beside nurse, and 
off they went in joyous spirits. Christine 
could hardly contain herself, and, as every 
turn of the road brought some new objects 
in view, she kept her head in a state of con- 
tinual motion between her sister and nurse, 
as though it were a ball on the pivot of her 
slender neck, calling their attention to the 
groups of people, and animals, and flowers 
by the road-side. 

The day was lovely and they bowled along 
over a capital road, between hedgerows and 
farmsteads, up hill and down dale for the 
first four miles. The next eight traversed 
the Wold, and turned off by Buckler's Ha^d 
to Knightswich. Limesthorpe lay just three 
miles beyond that. The Wold was beautiful 
in every season. It was broken into many 
hollows and hillocks ; out of old gravel-pits 
sprang a varied glorious vegetation of heaths, 
ferns, and coppice wood. It was beautiful 
in early spring when the bright green fronds 
of the bracken peered over the brown leaves 
scattered by wintry winds,— when wild 
hyacinths, and wind-flowers, and double- 
tinted bugloss flowered profusely among the 
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thickets, taking the place of yellow daffodils ; 
while robin' s-eye and stellarium, sprinkled 
among them, lent their blue eyes and white 
stars. 

It was covered with thickets of thorn, 
sloes, and dogwood ; butcher' s-broom, and 
hollies shone green all the year round. 
And how beautiful in later spring, when 
white with blossoms of the hawthorn, or gay 
and odorous with luxuriant furze-blossoms, 
whose thorny masses . covered many a rood 
of broken ground. 

It was a delight in summer, in which our 
little ladies were crossing it, when gar- 
landed by roses, honeysuckle, clematis, the 
joy of travellers, the white convolvulus, 
turning its lovely, graceful, but poisonous 
and parasitic tendrils round the other plants. 

Cheerful in winter, with the scarlet berries 
of hawthorns and hollies, and wild roses, 
with the snowflakes glittering upon them 
and frosting the rugged branches. 

In autumn, most beautiful, when the leaves 

turn from yellow to brown, and glow with a 

purpHng light in the setting sun ; when a 

'carpet enamelled by heaths, and furze, and 

broom-blossoms shows amethyst, pink, white, 
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and yellow tints; when the leaves of the 
dogwood flutter like little red and yellow 
banners from their stalks, and the service- 
tree and mountain-ash hang out their round 
red coral berries ; when a late branch 
of woodbine is a prize, and the asphodel 
stands shining over the heather like golden 
fairy spears. Extensive patches of green- 
sward filled up the intermediate spaces 
whereon grazed peacefully cows and donkeys, 
pigs and geese belonging to the adjacent 
hamlets. It was the place where boys flew 
their kites, or ran races, or played hide and 
seek among the low bushes ; where old women 
gathered simples and herbs for their tradi- 
tional pharmacy, handed down from grand- 
mother to granddaughter when she married; 
where little girls kept turkeys, or collected 
flowers for nosegays, or baskets of wild 
strawberries, or whinbemes for the "quality," 
who might pass in their carriages. 

The Wold was an appanage of the great 
Calverley estate, where a princely old Eliza- 
bethan mansion occupied one side of the 
opposite hill, surrounded by its magnificent 
woods of forest-trees, and went by the name 
of The Chase. 
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Its owner, a mild, amiable, and somewhat 
eccentric personage, lived in complete seclu- 
sion from the period of his beloved wife's 
death, who did not survive the birth of her 
first-bom son Charles. His father regarded 
him almost with aversion, on account of this 
sad event, which lost him the life of his 
darling mother. Sir Valerian Poingdestre's 
sister ; in fact, for several years he could not 
endure the sight of his son ; consequently 
he was taken compassion upon, and entirely 
brought up by his uncle. Captain Calverley, 
whose wife, the charming Caroline Graham, 
brought him no issue, and reared this one 
precious scion of her husband's house with 
the tenderness of a veritable mother and 
a like sagacity. He received a superior 
education, as, naturally, his father supplied 
abundant funds for the purpose, though not 
caring for his presence at The Chase, and, 
as from his earliest years he had imbibed a 
passion for the sea from his uncle, who was 
a very good naval officer, in retreat through 
failing health, he entered that profession at a 
suitable age, and did credit to it and himself. 

Mr. Calverley, senior, visited his tenants, 
inspected his farms, rode round about his 
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park and grounds on his favourite quiet 
horse, Brown Bob, attended the Quarter- 
Sessions, was a kind, just, afid respected, 
if not an able, magistrate, better at composing 
a quarrel than at punishing a delinquent. 

He transacted his private business with his 
agent and farm-bailiff, listened to complaints, 
redressed grievances, was a liberal landlord, 
and supremely indifferent to the gifts of 
fortune. 

He was owner of a princely demesne, 
with a rent-roll of thirty thousand a year; 
but he cared not whether his tenants paid 
up, whether his income fell short or not. 
He executed repairs and made improve- 
ments according to his agent's representa- 
tions and wishes, leaving the costs entirely 
in their hands and to their judgment. He 
would have been a happier man in a small 
old-fashioned manor-house with two thousand 
a year. A great rent-roll was to him a vast 
encumbrance. He vegetated in his library, 
being a well-read man and a studious, and, 
as he pithily remarked, books never offended 
one, dogs never hurt one's feelings, as 
some human beings delight in doing. So 
the beautiful bloodhound Hilda, with his old 
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spaniel Chloe and a pretty little fox-eared 
terrier lay tranquilly by the winter's fire, 
while their ' master rummaged his book- 
shelves, or, sitting quietly in his great chair, 
pondered over some favourite author, ancienfc 
or modem, con amore, making some running 
commentary half aloud, to which the doggies 
responded, after the fashion of a chorus in a 
Greek drama. 

Mr. Calverley showed scant hospitality to 
his neighbours. Ever mild and courteous 
when a visitor chanced to find him within, a 
glass of wine on a luncheon tray was his 
only offering. He never invited confidence, 
nor did he bestow any. 

His life was one apart from all. His pale 
and care-stricken countenance bore the 
marks of long - endured, undying sorrow. 
Sorrow become too habitual to be cast aside 
with the solitude that grew out of it upon 
him. 

After dinner, on fine evenings, he was wont 
to pace up and down the grand broad terrace 
on whose solid arches his stately mansion 
was erected ; and, as the moon rose and the 
cottage fires were extinguished, their occu- 
pants often looked up at the thin, stooping. 
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distant form of their liege lord, brought into 
relief by the dark shade of the wood, and 
compassionated the poor gentleman whom 
they believed to be distraught, as they signifi- 
cantly tapped their foreheads with the fore- 
finger, possessed as he was of every gift of 
fortune, blessed with a good son, yet still 
moping and mourning fruitlessly, while flit- 
ting here and there by moonlight like a 
troubled ghost. 

So it came to pass that the only hope and 
heir to all this wealth was brought up by his 
sailor uncle, and, naturally of a roving turn 
of mind himself, decided to become a sailor 
too. Mr. Calverley offered no objection; 
the boy was launched, made leeway pre- 
sently, and was now a full captain through 
his own singular merits, when presented to 
our readers, at six-and-twenty. He had 
none to bolster him up. His uncle and 
second father was dead. His own took no. 
step for his advancement. Money and 
position, or even merits, no longer carry 
weight in naval promotion as once they did. 
He owed his promotion to himself alone, for 
Sir Valerian was on the wrong side. Lord 
Northam likewise, for obtaining favours, both 
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being, as was his father, if anything, staunch 
Conservatives. So was Charles Calverley, 
who had witnessed enough of Eepublios in 
foreign parts to dislike them heartily. He 
carved his own way, and no Admiralty 
Board, how unfit soever for office, could stay 
his upward march to naval honours. 

Eetum we now to the Wold. In its centre 
very nearly lay a large limpid pond, called 
the Knight's Mirror, whose banks were steep 
and gravelly. The heather and ferns hung 
fringe-wise over the edges, with here and 
there a woodbine or a tuft of yellow aspho- 
del mingled with little pink, blue, and yellow 
creeping flowers, and saxifrages. 

There w^s one landing-place on which 
stood a strange perpendicular rock, with a 
projection shaped like an ancient shield, which 
had defied centuries of storms. This was 
denominated ** The Knight's Buckler," and 
the landing went among the common people 
by the appellation of " Buckler's Hard." 

A great battle had whilom been fought 
on the Wold, for spears and swords and 
caltrops had been dug out of the soil at 
different times; and barrows were plainly 
discernible in several places. But it must have 
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been in the time of the Saxons, all the names 
about deriving from their speech. 

The Wold had had its " Ethelwold " and 
its " Bertwold " ; its ** Good Governor '* and 
its " Glorious Governor/* which last might 
have been the victor in the aforesaid fight. 

Knights-mcA was a corruption of the Saxon 
for a town with a castle, a Eoman castle 
which stood on the river's bank where now 
it stands. And the beauteous river Fine 
itself has its pellucid origin in Saxon par- 
lance, while Knights was doubtless the 
corruption of Knechts. 

On the landing-place side of the " Knight's 
Mirror," or Mere^ existed a small colony of 
industrious folk. The village blacksmith 
had built himself a comfortable dwelling, 
and his wife's industry and cleanliness had 
enabled the pair to convert their small par- 
lour into a trim tidy one with white muslin 
blinds, well-rubbed old walnut-wood chairs 
and table; a well-sanded floor, with a bow 
pot of flowers in the window and some gera- 
niums and mignonette outside ; also to build 
a snug bedroom over it with clean curtains 
and good bedding. 

To these they by-and-by added a long shed 
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at the end of their house, composed of stout 
poles and rafters, well fenced in with faggots 
of heath and furze, solidly roofed with thatch 
projecting some way over the poles. Over 
this hung wreaths of wild hop, while a bed 
of wide- spreading gourds ran down the bank 
pondward, covering with their broad leaves 
the gable and ground, with a grace and 
picturesqueness more foreign than English. 

Their two cows produced milk. The good- 
wife made cream and butter, and baked 
capital bread, and brewed excellent beer. 

She was aided in her homely operations 
by her six children, who washed, mended, 
ran on errands, and helped father and mother 
with all their strength, — abetter performance 
of holy home-duty than sitting all day in a 
Board-school, conning the " ologies," alike 
oblivious of Creator and parents. While 
the " master " plied his anvil and bellows in 
the smithy at the back of their dwelling, his 
missus was entertaining her guests in the 
sunny front of the cottage-inn, for such had 
it become,yclept the ** Knight's Eest," though 
as yet undistinguished by any pretentious 
sign. One, however, had been promised by 
a travelling dauber in the colour line, who 
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had rested there, and tasted the comforts of 
their country fare. 

The spot was much frequented in summer 
by single men, city gents, bank clerks, 
youthful aspirants to Cambridge and Oxford 
honours, who, devoted to the piscatorial art, 
made walking tours about the country, of 
whom many a coachful had been discharged 
at the corner of the highroad, where a 
fine group of birch, beech, and spruce-fir 
hid the little hamlet almost fi:om sight, and 
kept off the searching winter winds, where a 
narrow cart-track led to the village. 

This hardly deserved the name, for it con- 
sisted of merely six cottages. The inn for 
its neighbour had a small house hke a ship's 
bottom turned upside down, roofed with 
dockyard paj)er, well tarred and plastered 
over, and wholly smothered in creepers, with 
houseleeks and yellow saxifrages peeping 
through the green boughs, — a perfect bower. 

This tenement was the property of the 
blacksmith's brother, a stalwart man-o'-war's 
man, who, having had the misfortune to lose 
a leg, retired from the service with his well- 
earned pension, made a squatting here, and 
set up as boat-builder ; and, so clever was he 
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at his trade, he never wanted for employ- 
ment, and built nearly all the wherries, 
punts, and pleasure-boats that floated on the 
Fine. He was aided manfully in his labours 
by the Polly of his aflfections, who, bright- 
eyed, active, and once fair to look upon, now 
** daubed her * not ' lily-white hands all over 
with the nasty pitch and tar,'* or glue, or 
anything else, so as she could lighten her 
Jack's dreary work in helping to caulk the 
seams of the new and old boats sent for 
repair. 

Then there was a basket-weaver and his 
progeny, who inhabited a hut raised in an 
old gravel-pitdurmg winter, while in summer 
they travelled on.wheels all over the country, 
hawking the produce of their winter's work. 

Among their other neighbours was an old 
retired gardener and his wife, who cultivated 
strawberries in a large plot they cribbed from 
the Wold, unmolested by the Squire, whoso 
agents, nevertheless, duly exacted small quit- 
rents from the invaders of their employer's 
lands. 

The children, on their part, were not idle. 
Schooling they had httle beyond what the 
gardener's lame daughter could impart at 
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one penny per week, — a little reading, a little 
writing, a little cyphering, with knitting, and 
plain hemming and sewing. Yet they did 
not grow up worse members of society. The 
obedient, helpful daughters and sons made 
good wives and husbands, and the Buckler's 
Hard girls were sought after as patterns of 
morality and quietness. These children 
roamed all over the place gathering whin- 
berries, blackberries, or wild strawberries,- 
according to the seasons ; and, as the Doolan- 
dour brilliant equipage came in sight, out 
rushed a small posse, with outstretched hands 
fiill of wild flowers, and little rush baskets 
of ripe purple fruits. Diana good-naturedly 
stopped and bought the little offering, giving 
the bearers half-a-crown, which sent them 
back with glad hearts, and chanting the 
praises of the beautiful, kind young lady. 

Mrs. Oalverley's cottage soon loomed in 
sight, perched on the side of the chaJk hill 
amongst hawthorns with other shrubs. 

Next they passed the old castle and bar- 
racks ; presently, clearing the main street, they 
stayed their course at the Oalverley Arms, 
where Mrs. Mayflower's carriage and brown 
bays, with the old coachman and footman, were 
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already awaiting them. Into it they jumped, 
Crissy's heart beating with joy, 
. The remaining three miles were soon 
skimmed. They found grandmamma and 
luncheon there, with open arms and inviting 
dishes to welcome them; and no happier 
party ever sat in the Limesthorpe dining- 
room than its present three occupants. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

If you have three cups of tea to drink, — drink jour 

three oups. 

If jou have three days to be idle in, — ^be idle your 

three days. 

Chinese Saws, 

IP Mrs. Mayflower was not so passionately- 
fond of her daughter in early years as 
some mothers profess to be of theirs, she 
made up for it by her idolatry of that lost 
child's children. Cold and calm by nature, 
she expanded to another being with them. 

She worshipped Diana as a young 
goddess, feeling half afraid of her at times. 
On many points she asked her grand- 
daughter's advice, and followed it. But the 
depths of her heart's love was for Christine, 
whose inefllable, almost ethereal beauty won 
as much tender pity and foreboding as ad- 
miration. She was her mother's double in 
everything, only her miniature portrait. 
The beseeching face, her loving, limpid blue 
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eyes, the pearly moutli with, its dimples on 
either side, the glittering gold of her hair, 
her peach-tinted cheeks, and fair complexion, 
her petite figure, so slight and fairy-like in 
its agile movements, in her passionate love 
of music and flowers. But there resem- 
blance ended. 

The weakness of her physique produced a 
corresponding morbid delicacy of character. 
She was incapable of continuous exertion ; 
long reading made her head ache, long 
walks knocked her down for days. Gentle, 
affectionate, vivacious, imaginative, Christine 
was in herself a poem, — a being too pure, too 
fragile for the rude contact of this world ; a 
spirit whose meet abiding-place was heaven 
itself. 

She hovered over the flower-beds like a 
butterfly, or a bird on the wing ; noiseless 
and quick in all her movements. She played 
well, and mostly by ear, on the pianoforte, 
without any strength of wrist, her little 
fingers seemed to be culling flowers, in lieu 
of notes, off the keys, making birds' songs 
and flower-wreaths from the notes, sliding 
from one key and air into another, modu- 
lating all by her own ear and fancy, always 
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true, always sweet to the wondering and 
charmed listener, like one inspired. 

Poor little Christine ! She was a "frantic 
hope, a terror, and a joy," to her belongings, 
who expected to see her lifted on a cloud 
some summer evening, exhale, and vanish 
altogether. 

The morning after their arrival she had an 
immensity to tell grandmamma. The Wold 
looked so beautiful, with the sun slanting 
over it, and the trees were so grown, and 
the girls at Buckler's Hard looked so much 
taller than she was, or than they were last 
year. And, oh ! how she longed to go in 
the boats on the Fine, they looked so cool, 
and so smart, with their streamers and 
striped awnings. 

She hopped in and out of the open 
windows after breakfast, like the bee-bird, 
adoring first one flower then another, turn- 
ing her head and eyes up to the air and sun, 
drinking in warmth and perfume with zest 
untold, treading so softly over the well- 
mown turf, her little feet left no prints on it, 
prattling to grandmamma and sister, till 
Mr. Desmond appeared in sight in the 
copse beyond, when, with a bound, she flew 
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off like a fawn to meet him, to spring into 
hjs arms, to hug him. 

^'Dear Uncle Gerald ! dear Uncle Gerald ! 
here we are ! *' was all she could gasp out, 
in her breathless rapture of joy. 

Now it was Diana's turn to embrace the 
dear friend of her childhood, the guide of 
her studies and her youth. They were a 
happy party strolling out under the dear 
noble old limes, and viewing all grand- 
mamma's improvements in the garden, 
where little was needed, for the place was 
the perfection of tranquil beauty without, 
comfort and plenty within, and order every- 
where. 

While all rested indoors after their walk, 
the butler entered, presenting a salver 
to his mistress, on which lay a visiting- 
card. 

" The lady would be glad if you would see 
her, ma'am," said he. She bade him say she 
wished to ask a favour, and have an answer 
icS soon as possible. She could best explain 
by speaking herself. She would not detain 
you five minutes. 

"Miss Valeria Wrestwood," said Mrs. 
Mayflower, taking up the card. 
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" The great tragic actress," added Mr. 
Desmond. 

"What sort of person is she?" asked 
Mrs. Mayflower. 

" Oh I very respectable-looking, ma'am," 
answered the manservant ; " and a lovely 
young lady, — never saw one more so. Looks 
very quiet and genteel, dressed very becom- 
ing, and has a sweet voice, would move the 
stones in the courtyard." 

Mrs. Mayflower looked at Mr. Desmond, 
and, seeing no objection in his eyes, made 
reply : 

"Show her in." 

Miss Valeria Wrest wood was shown in. 
So beautiful was she they were all lost in 
silent admiration of her. Eather above the 
middle height, with a graceful gait, frank 
manner, devoid of bashfulness or forward- 
ness, with a peculiarly winning smile, she 
approached Mrs. Mayflower, who rose, and 
begged her to be seated. 

Such a pair of grey-blue eyes never were 
seen. Soft and sunny, loving and serious as 
occasion warranted, earnest always, full of 
varying expression. 

Her features were Grecian, her mouth 
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angelic, and her chin dimpled by the little 
god himself. Her carriage was majestic, her 
movements, nevertheless, were supple. 

Modest in her attire, she wore a simple 
pehsse of grey satinet, buttoned down the 
front, without other ornaments, which 
showed her fine figure advantageously. A 
straw hat, with a wreath of daisies and grey 
ribbons, covered a beautiful head of dg,rk 
brownish hair streaked with gold threads. 
That was all. No jewellery of any sort 
wore she, beyond the chain supporting her 
watch, — a necessary timepiece to the actress, 
— whence hung the single seal with which 
she closed her business letters. 

Miss Wrestwood opened the debate, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Mayflower in musical tones, 
that fascinated the ear of the listeners. 

** Madam, I must ask you to pardon the 
liberty I have taken in calling upon you. I 
want to solicit your patronage of my 
Benefit Play, which will come off next week, 
on Tuesday evening, and ask you to select a 
play for my performance. I am necessitated 
to do this at once, for I have rather over- 
taxed my strength during this season, and 
am going to rest for a month at Hawthorn 
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Cottage, by arrangement with my manager, 
before I proceed to star in the North and 
South/' 

"Then, you are acquainted with Mrs. 
Oalverley ? " asked Mrs. Mayflower. 

" I have had a very kind letter of intro- 
duction to h^r from my ever kind friends. 
Sir Valerian and Lady Philippa Poingdestre. 
She only takes in quiet people, I am told/* 
— She smiled, showing the most beautifiil, 
small, regular teeth, like fine china. — " And 
so we are likely to agree well. And Mr. 
Cleves, the Honourable Arthur Cleves, has 
likewise interested himself in my behalf. He 
has known me from a baby, and is coming 
to see me soon. He first named me to Mrs. 
Calverley.'* 

" She must be respectable," thought Mrs. 
Mayflower ; and a second ocular telegraphic 
communication passed between her and Mr. 
Desmond, Diana inclusive. 

"Miss Wrestwopd," she replied, "I shall 
be happy to patronise your Play next Tues- 
day, and to take my granddaughters to see 
it.'' 

"Will you choose one?" said Valeria, 
offering a list legibly written out. « Being 
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young in the profession I am often obliged 
to act parts I do not like, and which do not 
suit me, very often, I feel Tragedy to be 
my Hne ; but the managers drive us some- 
times into broad Farce, for which I have no 
taste and indiflferent talents. And we must 
obey, or submit to dismissal. However, on 
Benefit Nights we are free to choose our own 
pieces. •May I suggest to you * King John ' 
as my Play? My favourite character is * Queen 
Constance,' and I think my best. We should 
somewhat curtail the play, it is too long for 
a country audience, and we possess neither 
the numbers, nor the scenes and accessories 
necessary for the representation of the whole 
play down here.'* 

" That is one of my prime favourites of 
Shakespeare's Plays," remarked Diana ; and 
the eyes of the two girls met in a sympathetic 
glance that was the prognostic of friendship. 

" Now, I must sohcit your choice of a 
Farce," Valeria added. 

I regret," Mrs. Mayflower observed, 

that I frequent the London theatres so 
seldom that I hardly know how to fix upon a 
good farce." 

" Then, permit me, Madam, to select one. 
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which will make the young ladies laugh, and 
which is free from any indecorous allusion 
or vulgarity. I fancy you would approve of 
* Country Cousins.' In that is my best 
comic character. Of course, I am obliged to 
sustain the whole weight of the play for my 
own Benefit." 

" So much the better," was Mr. Desmond's 
smiling reply. " Then we shall have the 
proofs we desire of your extraordinary 
talents, of which we have all heard so 
much," and he looked admiringly upon the 
captivating personage before him, who bowed 
in graceful and gratified acknowledgment of 
the compHment. 

" I will not any longer intrude upon you. 
Madam. I am greatly obliged to you for 
this favour," and she was rising, when 
Christine, who all this while had been sit- 
ting on Uncle Desmond's knee, — Christine, 
usually the shyest and least demonstrative of 
human beings, who invariably kept aloof 
from strangers, — slid down from her perch, 
and crept sidling up to Valeria, checked her 
move, leant her slender arms on her knees, 
and, looking intently up into that lovely face, 
quietly asked : " Are you an angel ? Did 
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you come from my mamma ? Did she send 
you down from heaven to fetch me ? " 

Valeria's eyes were suffused with tears 
of sofb, compassionate wonderment I She 
looked down into the clear blue eyes of the 
fragile little creature who clung to her 
lovingly, kissing her without speaking. 

"Tell me," repeated Christine. "Did 
you come straight from mamma ? You 
know you did. You look like it ; and you 
will go up again some day. Promise to take 
me with you when you go back ! I want to 
go so much to mamma. I feel so tired here." 

Here the little chest heaved a soft sigh, and 
the flush of strong emotion overspread her 
face, making her transparent skin perfectly 
radiant. 

Diana was greatly moved. She flew over 
to her sister, knelt down, and, laying her 
cheek to Christine's, and her arm round her 
waist, whispered rapidly, " Christine 1 what 
are you saying, dear ? What are you thinking 
of? You would not leave your own Di?" 
and she looked appealingly from Miss Wrest- 
wood to Christine, who turned and, throwing 
both arms round her sister's neck with a 
touching smile, whispered in her ear : " No, 
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dear, darling Di, I don't want to leave you ; 
but you know I must some day, and I should 
like to go up with hei\ nodding her head 
significantly to their visitor, because she is 
like an angel, and she will go back to 
heaven some day, I feel certain/' 

"But, my dear young lady," the aston* 
ished Valeria began, " I am no angel. I 
wish I were. I am only Valeria Wrest wood." 

" Don't call me a * young lady,' call me 
Christine ; that's my name. What's yours ? 
Oh 1 Valeria. Ah ! what a beautiful name 
you have! May I call you by it?" she 
sweetly asked. 

" Call me anything you like, dear child. 
Indeed, you are too good to think so kindly 
of me." 

" That's because I know you are good. I 
see it in your face. I don't love everybody, 
nor even like them hardly. Di will tell you. 
I don't, do I, Di ? " 

Here Diana rose from her knees, laughed, 
and made reply : " I fear Miss Wrestwood 
will think you a very odd, and a very trouble- 
some little puss. You will quite tire her, 
leaning so upon her." 

" Not at all. I am fond of children. I 
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have many sisters and brothers of my own ; 
the youngest is only four years old, and one 
sister just your age. I suppose you are 
eight." 

On hearing her liliputian admirer was 
really twelve, Valeria was greatly surprised. 
Such diminutive proportions told painfully 
their own tale of delicacy and lack of vital 
power, and mentally she contrasted her own 
robust brethren with this child of fearful 
promise. 

Presently she rose again, begging Mrs. 
Mayflower would not consider her an intru- 
der from her prolonged stay. But Mrs. 
Mayflower did not. She liked the girl's open 
countenance, and manner, and self-possession, 
devoid of affectation and self-sufiBciency. She 
revered genius and talent whenever, and in 
whomsoever, met, and she felt greatly taken 
with her visitor's extraordinary beauty. So 
she shook hands with Valeria, and in cordial 
tones expressed a much-looked-for enjoyment 
in witnessing her performance the following 
week ; and smilingly added, " I shall bring 
your young admirer to see you some day. Miss 
Wrestwood. We will all come to good Mrs. 
Oalverley's snuggery and pay you a visit.'* 



.» 
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Valeria coloured with pleasure. **I am 
very grateful to you, Madam. Your patronage 
will be an immense help to me, besides the 
gratification it gives me. I shall only be too 
happy to see you and these amiable young 
ladies. I shall remain a full month at Haw- 
thorn Hill. I am greatly overworked, and 
having now a nice little sum of my own making 
in the bank, and my mother not requiring 
present help, I can afford a good rest." 

Diana came up, and, taking Valeria by 
both hands, shook them warmly. Crissy, still 
clinging to her, kissed her sweet face re- 
peatedly, and at length allowed her to depart. 
Mr. Desmond handed her to her fly which 
was waiting. 

" What a very charming young person I " 
said he, on returning, as he closed the door. 
" That girl will make her way. Take her 
audience *by storm,' in stage language. 
She has both tragedy and comedy in her 
nature distinctly shown by her two profiles. 
Did you observe the difference ? Perfect as 
the profiles are, one is serious, the other not 
so ; and, while her whole mind is grave, her 
sunny dimples about the mouth and chin 
betray the comic in her nature. What arch 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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yet loving eyesl what a smile I But tlie 
brow again is formed for high art. I have 
heard a good deal about her, Mrs. May- 
flower. Mr. Cleves knows her well, so does 
General de TEsp^e. I am told he is serious in 
his admiration. But she will none of it. 
His old, proud mother would be an impedi- 
ment. She is exceedingly proud of her 
escutcheon and would bar any such deroga- 
tion from its blazon. Old Cleves, you know, 
is Sir Valerian Poingdestre's greatest friend, 
and he has known Yal, as he calls her, from 
her infancy, and declares a better girl never 
breathed." 

" She looks good," answered Diana. 

" Oh 1 I love her so ! " sighed Christine. 

" Why, you little enthusiast 1 you have 
not known her for half an hour I " 

" That makes no diflTerence, Grandmamma. 
I know by instinct who is good and kind, 
and who is not. I can read it in their eyes, 
always. Can't you ? " 

"Well, my dear child, in the present 
instance I think I can, and we will carry her 
some flowers and fruit and a guinea-fowl 
some day, and go and see her act on 
Tuesday." 
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Christine clapped her hands and danced 
with childish glee over to her Grandmamma, 
giving her a great hug. She skipped 
out of the window to vent the exuberance 
of her rapture among the flowers and 
birds and impart it to nurse, who stood 
with bonnet and shawl ready to share her 
joys, and take her for a stroll under the 
lindens. 

" Poor little soul 1 " Diana sighed, while 
her large dark eyes shone through unbidden 
tears. " She has so few pleasures, and I am 
so much older and graver, she has no suit- 
able companion to play with." 

** Dear Di," uncle Gerald quietly put in. 
" I don't thint Crissy would say • Amen ' to 
that. Ton have been and are everything 
to her." 

"Ay, in a motherly way, I know. But 
not what she requires, some one to race and 
romp with her. I never did so myself when 
a child, somehow ; I cannot do so now." 

It was true. Diana was the same then 
as now, calm, naturally reserved, and digni- 
fied. Her mother's early death made a deep 
impression on her young mind. Her father's 
coldness chilled her young heart, at least as 
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to outward demonstration, and repell^her 
little sister altogether. 

Sir Marmaduke was like the Dead Sea. 
None could fathom its cold depths, frozen 
even on the surface, and nothing rising out 
of its depths but the proverbial apples in 
the shape of floating flakes of hollow tufa. 

But Diana made up in her watchful tender- 
ness what she lacked in buoyant animation 
in her relations with her darling Httle pet- 
sister ; and she strove to restrain the exuber- 
ance of sensitiveness and enthusiasm, which 
she well knew were not the fitted weapons 
wherewith to encounter the struggle of life, 
either in the " single blessedness " of maiden- 
hood, or in the double-ciirsedness of wedlock, 
as it had been made apparent to her grieved 
and thoughtful young eyes. 
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